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It was an admirable feature in the system of education adopted 
by the Ancient Romans, to instruct their youth thoroughly in the 
history of their own country ; and in an age when the art of print- 
ing was unknown, and when the knowledge of past events was 
gleaned, entirely from oral tradition, and the imperfect chronicles 
of the Pretors, we have every reason to believe that it was exten- 
sive, accurate, and very commonly diffused. We are authorized 
to draw this conclusion from the facts, that, in all the productions 
of this wonderful people, which have floated to us across the ocean 
of two thousand years, constant reference is made on all occasions, 
and on all subjects, whether for illustration, argument, or embellish- 
ment, to the achievements of their ancestors. They used only 
Roman materials ‘to point a moral or adorn a tale.’ It is proved 
also from the fact, that we have better histories of those by-gone 
times, than we possess, in this * age of print,’ of our own American 
affairs. Livy and Tacitus have» long been models of historical 
composition. Rome and her glory was the inexhaustible theme of 
poets, orators, and historians, and her fame lias been immortalized, 
not more by her deeds, than by the manner in which they were re- 
corded. All this shows the high estimation in which the study was 
then held. It is a sad truth, that half the students in our literary 
institutions come forth from their learned halls, with a far better 
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knowledge of the history of the perished nations of antiquity, than 
that of their native country. They resemble merchants, going into 
the market with a curious collection of ancient coins, without any 
of the circulating currency of the country. Believing firmly that 
the study of American History has been hitherto grossly neglected, 
and that it ought to be an indispensable part of education, we pro- 
pose, in this article, to set forth the reasons of our opinion, and to 
offer a few general remarks on historical composition. 

Apart from the instinctive curiosity of man to learn something of 
the people who have lived before him, which is, perhaps, the pre- 
vailing motive to study with a majority of readers, history is not 
wanting in that magic quality, that now recommends everything— 
eminent utility. For, what is History in its broadest sense? Not 
surely a mere record of sanguinary wars, or a census of soldiers, or 
a map of conquered territories, but a correct delineation of the 
growth and character of nations, as a biography is the history of an 
individual. It gives to present and future generations all the 
experience of all their predecessors. We trace in it the progress 
of the world in arts, in the sciences, and in literature. We read 
the recorded services of illustrious men, and learn to admire and 
emulate their example. We learn much of national and municipal 
law—much indeed of everything useful. It has been remarked by 
an able writer, that the knowledge of geography which may be 
acquired from Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ is enough fully to repay 
an attentive perusal. We learn, too, the character, the resources, 
and the wants ofnations. Let an individual study the history of Mod- 
ern Europe, aud, besides enlarging his views of men and things, it 
will give him a fund of practical information, that he could have 
drawn from no other source. Its uses may be summed up by say- 
ing, that it is the Register of Practical Philosophy. For these rea- 
sons, and others which we need not mention, we think our readers 
will agree with us in placing it among the most interesting and 
profitable pursuits in which either youth or manhood can be en- 
gaged. 

We proposed, however, to show some reasons for an increased 
attention to American History. It is almost a self-evident truth, 
that the history which most nearly concerns us, must be the most 


important. It cannot fail to inspire the reader with sentiments of 


the strongest and purest patriotism. He will feel an honest pride, 
in contemplating the characters of the great men who have figured 
in his country’s counsels. Having learned the price at which all 
his civil and religious rights and privileges were purchased, he will 
know how to estimate their value, and feel the more firmly resolved 
to preserve the rich inheritance. A traditional story of some high 
martial achievement, has often exerted a stronger influence in rous- 
ing a people from despondency, induced by misfortune or disap- 
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pointment, than all their fortresses and treasures. Why is it that 
our orators allude, with such exciting effect, to the brilliant deeds 
of the olden time, unless they know that their sentiments will 
meet a response in every bosom? Why was it that the Christian 
world looked with such deep solicitude on the eventful struggle of 
the Greeks? ‘They remembered that it had been the land of heroes. 
Mere naked attachinent to the soil upon which a man happens to 
be born, is common to all mankind ; it is the remembrance of the 
thousand things which it has witnessed, that gives to this attach- 
iment the hue of passionate enthusiasm, which induces one to 
‘thank God that he was born when he was born, and where he 
was born.’ This alone will convert the wish into the resolve, to 
sustain the high character which our country has acquired. How 
often do we transfer a portion of our affections to a foreign people, 
whose ancestors have been distinguished for some seductive trait of 
character, and how ‘liberal of our loves and counsel,’ when 
threatened with national disaster. How much more important is it 
that we should feel this strong attachment to our country, and its no- 
ble institutions. What strengh does not ‘the stirring memory of a 
thousand years’ give to the arm of the patriot, and what wisdom to 
his counsels! Such we believe to be the potent influence of His- 
tory, in awakening and cherishing feelings of patriotism. 

Ignorance of our history, we regard as conclusive evidence of 
a neglected education, as bad spelling is of the want of early in- 
struction, and the one will be as infallibly discovered as the other. 
Our history is a subject of frequent and animated conversation 
We have often been mortified at the gross ignorance of young men, 
in everything that relates to their native country, who were appa- 
rently well informed upon other things, of far less moment. They 
had heard of Yorktown, Saratoga, and the Cowpens—of Green, 
Montgomery, and Marion; but they only knew that the latter were 
Generals, and the former were fields of battle. Men, who thus 
‘know nothing out of their country’s history,’ must often be morti- 
fied for themselves. ‘They are those who love to ponder upon the 
forgotten things of antiquity, and turn away from the warm and 
deep realities of life. We should lightly estimate that statesman’s 
sagacity or ability, whose acquaintance with the history of his own 
<overnment was limited and superficial. ‘The numbers of the Fed- 
eralist—that standard treatise on governments—will show to what 
eminent and noble uses historical knowledge has been, and may 
again, be applied—and how much individuals and nations may 
profit by the errors of their predecessors. 

History creates also a salutary thirst for other kinds of know- 
ledge. As it treats of all subjects, philosophical, political, moral— 
it must of necessity pass so lightly over many, that it only awakens 
a strong curiosity to examine them more deeply. In tracing the 
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progress of an army, we do it with the map before us, and a gazet- 
teer by our side. An account of some splendid invention—the 
steamboat, for instance—is given on a single page, and the reader 
is driven by the strong impulse of awakened interest to learn some- 
thing of its author, and his discouragements and disappointments— 
to appreciate its amazing results—and to study the invention itself 
It gives a new interest to the science. If the age have been marked 
by the appearance of any wonderful literary production, an appro- 
priate notice of it, in even a miserable compendium, secures to it a 
multitude of readers. 

The boasted constitution of Great Britain, which forms. the 
ground work of our own, is contained in her history, and in nothing 
but her history. No man can understand it thoroughly, without 
going back even to the feudal times, when the foundations of that 
splendid superstructure were laid ; and, for the same reason, no one 
can thoroughly comprehend our own, without some acquaintance 
both with the annals of England and the United States. He may, 
it is true, learn the theory of the government from the parchment upon 
which it is engrossed, and the voluminous commentaries which have 
been appended to it since its original adoption. But in history, he 
beholds the theory in practice, and learns more of its extent 
and méaning, than from volumes of labored dissertations. How 
often, for instance, have the powers and duties of the President, 
of both Houses of Congress, and of the Federal Judicial officers, 
been the subject of long aud learned debates in Congress and in 
Court. An abstract of these discussions, thrown, as they should 
be, into the body of a history, would throw more light upon the 
constitutional functions of these several bodies, than the solitary 
cogitations of one individual, however erudite or industrious. From 
the trial of Judge Chase, would be seen by what tenure judicial 
offices are held, and for what malversations Judges are liable to im- 


peachment. The cases of Fries and Burr would show the law of 


treason, the rights of States, and of the Union. 


It is among the highest privileges and most important duties of 


an American citizen, that he is periodically allowed and called 
upon to express his opinions, though the exercise of his right of 
suffrage, upon public measures, and on questions of public policy. 
And though there may be occasional appeals to private interests, 
and though our political contests may sometimes degenerate into 
acrimonious controversies respecting men, rather than measures, 
yet, higher considerations of a public nature, never fail to mingle, 
more or less, in all our periodical elections. ‘The great body of 
our intelligent men, we trust, are usually swayed by motives of patri- 
otism, alloyed, it is true, by the dross of self-interest ; but they have 
referred to their country’s history, and learned when measures 
were proposed, and by whom—they also have been advocated, 
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whether by statesmen of great sagacity, foresight, and experience, 
or by rash experimentalists and innovators, and what has been their 
tendency and influence, upon the character and interests of the 
Union. They have drawn their knowledge from a copious and 
clear fountain. He is certainly to be pitied, who has formed his 
opinion upon questions of great, public moment, solely from the 
partial and delusive statements of party pamphlets. Much has been 
said of late years respecting the duties of American citizens ; we 
believe that the best preparation for the conscientious discharge of 
them is, to keep steadily in their eye the beacon-fire of history, 
which, while it tons the vast tract of departed time, throws its 
admonitory rays far into the future. 

Such are some of the reasons which have induced us thus urgent- 
ly to recommend the study of American History ; and these are suf- 
ficient, we trust, to show its general utility. Indeed there are few 
who will oppose either our arguments or conclusions~-but too many 
alas! who will yield them a cold and spiritless assent. We wish 
to make ardent converts to the doctrine—to raise the study in the 
estimation of scholars and instructors, that education may be use- 
ful rather than showy—to exalt it to its proper rank, to the exclu- 
sion of less solid pursuits, if necessary, in our academies and col- 
leges. Let it hold a prominent place in the regular routine of 
academical studies. Let the teacher—not satisfied with the dis- 
connected facts which may be gleaned from the imperfect compendia 
of the day—strive to imbue his pupils with the spirit of history. 
Let it be a subject of occasional conversation. The rule of Quinc- 
\ilian, to propose historical themes for the first exercises of boys 
in composition, ‘ is worthy of all acceptation.’ If any of our read- 
ers, who have followed us thus far, are satisfied that no higher rank 
has been here assigned to this pursuit, than justly belongs to it, we 
trust they will use their influence to promote a more correct and 
extensive knowledge of American History. 

We must acknowledge, however, with deep humiliation, that in 
carrying this system into practice, we are obliged to encounter an 
unlooked-for obstacle—the want of any standard work on American 
History. We have, indeed, abundant details of the stormy 
events of the Revolution, and many of a high grade of excellence. 
But from the death of Washington, to the present time, our history 
is almost a blank! ‘There is not to be found in our libraries, a 
single well written, copious and connected account of the great 
events that have happened since that period, if we except the 
innumerable sketches of the operations in the late war, of every 
style, and of every size. Ina certain book we have read, which 
purports to be ‘ A History of the United States,’ and is commonly 
used as a school book, the whole administration of the elder Adams 


is dispatched in a single page! ‘There is not a fairer field for an 
ind 
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enterprising author than this ‘ untrampled garden,’ blooming with 
fruits and flowers. The public is importunately demanding a 
spirited history of the administrations of the six Presidents, who 
have been successively at the head of our national affairs. They 
embrace a period of forty stirring and eventful years, in which the 
policy of the government, and the character of the people, have 
been rapidly developed. A generation has since risen up, which 
needs an authentic detail, in an accessible form, of the events, of 
which the generation that is passing away are constantly speaking, 
and in which their ancestors were actors. An author who should 
undertake, and succesfully execute this task, would gain, we be- 
lieve, something of fame as well as emolument. All the know- 
ledge that would be desirable, on the plan we are about to propose, 
might be comprised in two octavo volumes, of five or six hundred 
pages each—neither so large as to place them beyond the reach of 
the body of the people, nor so small as to render them unsatisfac- 
tory or imperfect. 

Rhetoricians have given elaborate rules for the formation of 
what they call, ‘ the historical style.’ We are willing, with Junius, 
to leave the style that may be suitable to this species of compos- 
tion, to the critics. The writer, who assumes the task of writing 
a history of the United States, will probably form himself upon the 
finest models, and produce a work, which, while it meets the wants, 
will awaken the admiration of his countrymen. That history may 
be rendered as popular and entertaining, as any of the romances 
that load the shelves of our circulating libraries, is fully proved by 
the brilliant success of Gibbon and Hume, and more recently Scott, 
in his semi-biographical sketch of Napoleon. ‘They are perused, 
and reperrsed, with undiminished interest, possessing all the charm 
of romance, united with the beauty of truth. The latter is fitted 
for the study, and has become ‘a book of the Boudoir.’ The dis- 
relish so generally felt towards historical] compositions, has been 
hitherto owing, not to the uninteresting nature of the subjects treated 
of, but to the dull, and uninteresting manner in which they have 
been handled. 

There are many Americans of talent, now enjoying that ‘ learned 
leisure,’ so congenial to the successful prosecution of literary pur- 
suits, who cannot do better service to the Republic, than to become 
the chroniclers of its glory. If it be allowable in us to suggest the 
name of an individual, who is eminently qualified for this patriotic 
undertaking, we should mention the name of one, who is about to 
return to his native country, his brow encircled by garlands gather- 
ed in the old world—the biographer of Columbus and his fellow 
voyagers. Can the historian of the bold navigator, who ‘ gave a 
new kingdom to Castile and Leon,’ and conducted the ‘ world seek- 
ing Genoese,’ to the shores of the new continent, better follow up 
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his praise-worthy efforts, than to record the great events which 
have followed that splendid discovery? The light and amusing 
essays which first gave him celebrity, are unworthy of his mature 
fame. We have a right to expect productions of a graver and more 
durable character. ‘The present is a task, that will be of permanent 
utility to his countrymen, and for which he will receive an honorable 
reward, in their gratitude and that of posterity. If the eminent 
Roscoe could attain such an elevated rank in the republic of letters, 
by writing the history of a celebrated family, what might he not 
aspire to, who should write equally well, the history of a celebrated 
nation? ‘There is another reason, besides his acknowledged ability, 
that induces us strongly to hope that this gentleman will undertake 
the work. His writings are fashionable. They are sought for on 
both sides of the Atlantic, with almost as much avidity, as the tales 
of the once ‘ great unknown.’ An historical work from his pen, 
will be read and pored over, with delight, by thousands of Ameri- 
i cans, to whom history is now but another name for dullness, when 
it shall be written by the ‘ fascinating Irving.’ It would give imme- 
} diate consequence to the subject, and at once create and foster a 
i taste for this solid pursuit. ‘The day has gone by, when the task of 
writing the annals of a nation, and such a nation as ours, can be 

willingly committed to dunces and drudges. 
The materials for history are so abundant, that to select from 
the mass those things only that will always possess an interest, is a 
task of no ordinary difficulty. It requires sound judgment, and 
correct taste. ‘The precious ore is imbedded in a heap of rubbish, 
and it requires a skilful hand at first to separate it from its worth- 
less concomitants, and afterwards to refine and polish it. If a 
good history may be best defined, like wit, by negatives, we would 
mention a single negative quality of considerable importance in our 
4 eyes ; and we do so, because it is too frequently the fault of mo- 
dern authors. It should not contain many official or public docu- 
ments, copied with the painful accuracy of an attorney’s clerk. 
The substance of a long, official publication, may be easily com- 
pressed into the compass of a few pages. They will then be both 
read and understood. Public documents must be disencumbered 
of their technical forms, and verbal redundancies, before they can 
be made to interest the general reader, after the immediate occasion 
which called them forth has passed away. ‘The official record of 
a great criminal case is dullness itself, compared with the common, 
pamphlet report of it by an ordinary writer. The difference is 
as great, between official papers, and the spirited manner is which 
they are presented and the events which followed them, described, 
by accomplished authors. ‘Thus the annual and other messages of 
the President, our diplomatic correspondence, the reports of im- 
portant committees, and certain appeals to the public on private 
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affairs, might summarily and very satisfactorily be disposed of io 
this way. We do not mean, that these things are undeserving of 
notice, or that their total exclusion from an historical work would 
be either justifiable or proper—for parts of them might well be ex- 
tracted—but we mean, that they should be carefully condensed and 
abridged. ‘The author of a very elegant and costly biography of 
George III, has often, in the course of his work, filled several suc- 
cessive pages with descriptions of the mode and circumstances uu- 
der which formal addresses were presented to the king, and as 
many more, with exact copies of the address and reply. All this to 
his readers here, and doubtless at home, is mere trash—and even 
worse—because it increases the cost, without adding to the value of 
his work. ‘This author disposes of Junius, by merely mentioning 
the fact of his existence, and in the slightest manner. Might not 
his pages have been better devoted to the giving some account of 
that ‘ great unknown,’ whose writings can certainly never be winked 
out of sight, and of the effect produced by his wonderful letters, 
than to the republication of the unmeaning, adulatory speeches o! 
aldermen and courtiers ? 

The practice of inserting the speeches delivered by eminent men, 
on great occasions, which makes a striking, and we think an agree- 
able feature in ancient history, seems to have fallen into disuse in 
these latter days. Modern speeches are long, and often verbose. 
The orations of the ancients were terse and sententious. This 
characteristic of modern eloquence, was doubtless the prime cause 
of the abandonment of the custom. And though the re-introduction 
of it may be attended with some difficulty on this account, yet 
when we remember the noble sentiments, that have occasionally 
been uttered, by our eminent statesmen in the halls of legislation, 
and by jurists at the bar, we feel at once, that they deserve a place 
in American history. A judicious writer will certainly contrive to 
introduce these ‘ apples of gold” in his ¢ pictures of silver.” Would 
any man, for instance, in writing the history of the last four years, 
be justified in passing over the great debate in the senate upon the 
disposition of the Public Lands, or in omitting the conclusion of Mr. 
Webster’s celebraied argument? Careful selections, of sound or 
striking views, eloquently expressed, from speakers to whom com- 
mon fame has assigned leading parts in the high drama of public 
debate, would adorn and enrich any literary work. So important 
a part of history were speeches regarded by the ancients, that 
when they found none upon record, they invented such as were 
supposed suitable for the occasion, and the characters of the de- 
baters. We Americans have already treasures of written elo- 
quence, which ought not only to be rescued from oblivion for 
the present, but to be placed forever beyond the reach of it, by be- 
ing graven deep on ‘the historic page.’ Witness the varied pro- 
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ductions of Hamilton, Henry, Ames, and Adams, and that bright 
constellation of patriot statesmen, whose talents and eloquence threw 
a splendor upon the darkest periods of our national existence. 

Ubservation shows us, that to most men, biography is far more 
interesting than history. A part of the pleasure which all derive 
from perusing the memoirs of illustrious men, may be secured to the 
readers of history, by giving brief and spirited sketches of such dis- 
tinguished individuals, as, in the language of Napoleon, ‘ make his- 
tory.’ ‘They are to historic composition, what episodes are to poetry. 
They relieve the mind, as it relieves the body to turn aside from 
the dull uniformity of a turnpike, to enter the beautiful dwellings 
that rise by the way side. It is due to those men, who have labored 
long and well in their country’s service, that their characters should 
be written in their country’s history, ‘and carried down to latest 
time,’ and the instruction and admiration of posterity. History is 
sometimes made to turn on the fortunes of an individual ; and then 
it possesses almost the witchery of romance. 

We take the liberty, in conclusion, to mention a few subjects, 
that ought to find proper places in the annals of the Union, that have 
been hitherto passed over with little notice or comment, or we 
might say rather with perfect truth, as to some of them, adroitly 
evaded and winked out of sight. It is the most common, and at 
the same time a very natural fault of historians, to throw a veil over 
every transaction discreditable to their country. These are not 
what Shakspeare called, ‘honest chroniclers." ‘ Let us none of 
them.’ One of the first subjects should be, a pretty copious account 
of the celebrated impeachment of Judge Chase. It was a great trial, 
before one of the most august tribunals in the world, in which many 
important principles were decided. Nor ought the equally noted 
trial of Aaron Burr to be lightly passed over—attended as it was 
with such interesting consequences to the Union, and held in the 
court in which the present Chief Justice of the United States pre- 
sided. ‘The discussions on the ratification of the British Treaty, 
were unusually animated and eloquent; and it would ill satisfy the 
curiosity of one who had heard of the splendid talents on that occa- 
sion, to read a cold detail of its principal provisions, and to be as- 
sured, that, ‘ after long and violent debates, it was finally ratified 
by a small majority.” The Missouri question was also debated with 
transcendant ability, and was a great crisis in the history of our 
country ; let it therefore be honored with an appropriate notice. 
We could go on to enumerate other subjects of a similar nature ; 
but enough have been mentioned to show what we believe to be the 
wants of the community. We trust that their wishes will soon be 
gratified by the appearance of the desired work, and that the essen- 
tial importance of this study will be fully appreciated. 
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Art. Il.—Sxketrcues or Horwy. 


IntettectuaL Epucation—Letter I. 
Object of Intellectual Education—Mode of Studying 


My Dear Frienp—I have before stated to you, that in the 
view of Fellenberg, the great olject of Intellectual /.ducation is to 
develope and cultivate the intellectual faculties. It is not merely 
to accumulate as much positive knowledge as possible ; for this of- 
ten proves a mere burden to the mind, which is thrown aside to 
make room for the practical knowledge, and multiplied cares, of 
active life. It is to strengthen the mind itself, by exercise. It is 
to produce, by means of appropriate studies, in every intellectual 
faculty, the highest degree of vigor and intensity of which it is capa- 
ble. It is to form the habit, and give the power, of acquiring easily 
and retaining permanently, every species of knowledge which we 
inay need at various periods of life. This is an acquisition which 
we cannot lose, without long and gross negligence ; and which 
is valuable in all circumstances and situations in life. 

Instruction is here not the end, but the means ; and while it will 
always furnish us with a knowledge which we can apply to impor- 
tant purposes, its greatest value is in the effect it has in perfecting 
those instruments, by which we are to acquire and apply knowledge 
hereafter, in the particular sphere in which Providence may place 
us. To attaia this object, intensity and accuracy, rather than ex- 
tent and variety, should be the objects aimed at in the acquisition of 
knowledge. It is not the surface which the conqueror overruns, 
that decides the value of his conquests. It is the power he has to 
secure them. Without this, their very extent will prove the means 
of their entire loss, by the dispersion of his forces, and the imprac- 
ticability of concentrating them upon a single point. 

What the pupil has gained superficially, is speedily lost ; and he 
has not acquired the force, and vigor, and habits of application, ne- 
cessary to make solid conquests in the empire of science. In short, 
it is of the highest importance to conduct the pupil in such a manner, 
that he will not afterwards be contented without a thorough know- 
ledge of every thing within his reach. 

It is in this view important, not to allow him to devote too much 
of his time to mere reading, It is easy to read, and to amuse our- 
selves in this manner, without understanding thoroughly what we 
read. ‘There is a constant inducement to seek thot occupation and 
interest in running over a number of books, which should be found, 
in examining deeply every subject which is presented. Such 
reading is the most certain means of forming superficial students, 
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and superficial thinkers. It produces a disgust for study, aud ren- 
ders the pupil incapable of that continued, and fixed attention, which 


- ig necessary to success in more than one branch of knowledge. 


Often, in the course of reading, the pupil learns superficially those 
facts which form the most interesting parts of his lessons—his in- 
terest in them is destroyed—and he no longer pays the attention 
necessary to learn the facts he has anticipated, in connection with 
the principles they illustrate. If the books are not written in the 
spirit of the method adopted by the teacher, as is frequently the 
case, they will produce confusion in his mind, and impair his con- 
fidence in his guide. Fellenburg, therefore, believes that this taste 
should rather be discouraged than excited ; and that in a perfect 
system of education, there should in fact be no time for reading. 
There should be such ample provision, both for instruction and 
amusement, adapted to the capacity and taste of the pupil, that it 
shall be unnecessary either for the one or the other. 


InreLLectuaL Epvucation—Lerrer II. 


Perception—First steps in its cultivation—Observation of Objects 
—Description and Delineation—Geography—Design—Music. 


My Dear Frrenp—lIn applying the principles I have described, 
each faculty of the mind is the subject of special attention and ap- 
propriate provision. 

In the system of intellectual education at Hofwyl, it is assumed 
that the faculty of Perception is that which demands the earliest at- 
tention and cultivation; and which must serve as the basis of all 
the rest. Itis by directing it to the examination of form and num- 
ber, that the first development is to be attained, in connection with 
the cultivation of the senses which this necessarily requires. 

The first steps are irregular, and intended to excite the attention 
and interest of the child in this species of occupation, and of course 
they are varied according to his age, capacity, and disposition 
They should be commenced by the mother, with the infant. Care 
should be taken, to give the little observer time to examine every 
thing at which he looks, instead of distracting his attention by per- 
petually offering him new playthings, or carrying him, in rapid 
succession, from one object to another. As he becomes able to 
compare, let two objects of the same kind or form be shown—then 
two which differ from each other; and as soon as he is able to 
comprehend language, let the names of forms, as well as objects, be 
given, and those which indicate comparative size be made familiar. 
But a full account of the methods to be employed for this pur- 
pose would require a distinct essay, and I must limit myself to the 
school. 

The child’s first regular lesson at school may be, to make several 
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points upon his slate, and to arrange them in every possible variety 
of form. His next lesson may be a similar exercise, with two 
lines, placed in different positions, so as to form angles ; and then with 
three or more, connected so as to produce fizures. The name of 
each angle and figure which results, is taugi. at the moment, and 
he is required to describe in words what he has done, agreeably 
to the well known principle of Pestalozzi—to combine observation, 
drawing, and language, in the same exercise. He is called on con- 
tinually, as he proceeds, to observe the objects in the room, and to 
point out their resemblance to the figures he has been drawing. He 
is required to name each line and angle of these objects, and to de- 
scribe them in words; and finally, to draw such as can be repre- 
sented by simple, rectilinear figures. 

The elements of number are next combined with these exercises. 
The number of points, and lines, and objects in the room is men- 
tioned, and the language of numeration is acquired, Number is 
at first taught irregularly, as was observed with regard to form ; but 
gradually, the two subjects are divided, and treated separately ; and 
regular courses of instruction and exercise, in linear drawing and in 
mental arithmetic, are the result. 

When the instructor has exhausted the means which the inte- 
rior of the house furnishes for such a purpose, he should direct 
his pupil’s attention to a wider circle, and lead him to the court, 
the garden, the meadows, and fields, and so on, to hill and dale,— 
lake, stream and sea—so far as they are within his reach. Not 
only should the form, color, and appearance of objects be carefully 
noted and described ; but their size and distance should constantly 
be estimated by the eye, and immediately verified, in the most care- 
ful and accurate measurement. ‘We should never forget,’ says 
Fellenburg, ‘the influence which the manner of solving such pro- 
blems in the course of education, exerts on the subsequent forma- 
tion of the character and activity of the mind. Circumstances like 
these, in the early habits, decide ina great measure whether a man 
shall be superficial and desultory throughout life ; or whether he 
shall maintain the contrary habits of application and accuracy, with 
honorable perseverance.’ 

The next step in the progress of the pupil, is to the minute ob- 
servation of various natural objects and phenomena. His teacher 
accompanies him abroad—calls his attention to the various objects 
around him, or the phenomena which occur—and requires him to 
describe, and if necessary, to explain them—to compare and distin- 
guish, and to trace effects totheir causes. If they are unable to do 
it, they are taught their need of their teacher’s assistance, and pre- 
pared to demand and receive instruction as a favor, instead of feel- 
ing themselves compelled to listen to it as a task. Each pupil is 
in turn called upon to ask the instructor several questions concern- 
ing what he sees. 
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At first, objects are taken casually, as they occur; but as soon 
as a sufficient stock of materials is collected, and the pupils are fa- 
miliarized to comparison, and distinctions, the instructor gradually 
passes to the several kingdoms of nature, and to classes, genera, 
and species, of minerals, plants, and animals; and finally, completes 
a course of natural history. 

In excursions of the same kind, the pupil is introduced to the 
elements of Physical Geography. He is led to observe the dif- 
ferences of surface, the plains, and mountains, and valleys,—the 
origin and course of the streams,—their expansion into lakes ; the 
difference of exposure of land to the sun and winds, the varieties of 
soil, and the consequent varieties of the state of vegetation, in the 
fields and small districts of country which he traverses. 

From this centre, his views are subsequently expanded in walks 
and journeys-to the neighbouring villages, and cantons, especially in 
the annual tours I have described. He is taught to draw plans and 
write descriptions of what he sees; and is thus prepared to extend 
his views over the whole earth, at a later period, by means of maps 
and descriptions. 

The facility acquired in linear drawing, is constantly brought into 
requisition in delineating the situation of objects, and the first ideas 
are acquired of the nature and use of maps. This exercise is 
deemed essential, to enable the pupil to comprehend those which 
are drawn by others; and ultimately to familiarize himself with 
those objects and regions which he knows only by description. 
All mechanical means, such as copying maps by the light, should be 
carefully avoided. 

The elements of Geometry next succeed. Lines, angles, and 
circular figures should be drawn, measured, compared, and divided, 
by the eye alone, without the use of instruments. 

At this period of instruction, Design is cultivated, more extensive- 
ly. At first, it is confined to the more difficult varieties of form 
which are produced by dissections and combinations of those pre- 
viously known. The pupil is next taught to draw from objects 
around him. . The most simple method of commencing this course 
is, to place before the pupil a rod (as the representative of a line), 
suspended in such a manner that it may be presented in different 
positions—horizontal, perpendicular and oblique—in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the eye—then in the same position, in a plane 

oblique to the eye—and ultimately, in the plane of the axis of the 
eye. He is required to draw it, as it appears to him. The pupil is 
thus compelled to become familiar with foreshortening, or the ap- 
parent diminution of length which results from presenting an object 
obliquely tothe eye ; and gradually acquires that facility of observing 
at a glance, which is termed the coup d’edl, and for which we have 
no corresponding English name. Agreeably to the plan of Her- 
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bart, a triangle is next presented, as the most simple rectilinear 
figure. It is suspended in the same manner and in the same va- 
riety of positions. Regular solids, as cubes, hexahedrons, cones, 
globes, &c. are the next subjects for design, and lead the pupil to 
perceive the necessity, and to acquire imperceptibly the rules, of 
perspective. Then he is obliged to practice thoroughly :vith these 
bodies, combined and arranged i in every variety of form. From 
these, the passage is comparatively easy to objects i in nature, plants, 
animals, &c. 

Music serves the same purpose with reference to the ear, as De- 
sign for the eye, in cultivating the power of observation. Agreea- 
bly to the views of Pestalozzi, the fundamental principles of Music, 
the rhythm and melody, are carefully distinguished. On this sys- 
tem, the pupil first learns in marching and moving his hands, and at 
the same time counting with his voice, to distinguish intervals of 
time, and to observe the variations he can make in sounds, simply by 
repeating them more or less rapidly. He is next led to dis- 
tinguish sounds in reference to their musical tone, and to observe 
and imitate the intervals. It is only after 2 great familiarity in the 
combination of these elements, that his attention is directed to expres- 
sion and harmony. Nothing but personal observation and ex- 
perience can enable one to appreciate the value of the new power 
thus conferred upon the ear, by a judicious course of musical in- 
struction ; and the certainty with which almost every child of hun- 
dreds, may be taught to sing with correctness, and a good degree of 
taste. 


INTELLECTUAL Epucation—Letrer Ill. 


Memory—lIts importance—Mode of cultivating—Evils of inaccu- 
rate recollection—Memory of words—Accuracy in repetition. 


My Dear Frienp—The faculty which is placed next to Percep- 
tion in the order of development is the Memory. It is only by this 
power that our knowledge is placed at our command. While it is 
too generally abused by exclusive cultivation, as the means of making 


mechanical, instead of intelligent scholars,—parrots, in place of 


men,—it should never be forgotten, that it is the only instrument by 
which we can compare objects and their relations. The justice of 
our reasonings, and the truth of our decisions, depend entirely on 
the accuracy with which we remember the objects and events about 
which we reason. Even in mathematical reasoning, and arith- 
metical calculations, which are deemed so perfect examples of pure 
ratiocination, the whole result will be false, unless we recollect with 
absolute accuracy the previous step. The correctness of our me- 
mory depends on the habits of attentive observation ; and the same 
means which are employed to develop the power of Perception 
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erve also to exercise the memmory. There is a continual refer- 
‘nce to objects and elements previously observed, which leads the 
pupil to that effort of attention necessary for retaining what he learns. 
The frequent demand for minute and accurate descriptions of all 
‘hat has been observed, and the repetition of what is already ac- 
quired, until it is fully understood, and deeply impressed on the 
mind, render the task comparatively easy, and produce that habit 
of complete and accurate description, which strikingly distinguishes 
ihe pupils of this school, from those whe have not been exercised in 
this manner. 

The habit of recollecting successive objects or events, is culti- 
vated in the first place, in the same manner. Short narratives o1 

escriptions are then given, and the pupil is required to repeat 

em orally and in writing. The lessons of history which follow 
ita later period, are repeated in the same manner; and great care 
staken to give the pupil that important habit, so rarely found, of 
lescribing what he has heard and witnessed exactly, as to the 
natter, the manner, and the order. How many of the most mis- 
chievous falsehoods and calumnies, originate from the want of this 
habit! How often do suspicion, and jealousy, and coolness, and 
even enmity» originate in families, and in society, simply from an 
naccurate description or narrative! And how often is there rea- 
x to fear, that the innocent suffer, and the guilty escape, in our 
ourts of justice, from similar causes ! 

It will require but little attention to the 1cuner in which witnes- 
ses of real honesty, and under the sanction of an oath, often give 
their testimony, and the totally new aspect which the narrative as- 
sumes under the cross examination of an acute advocate, to per- 
ceive the immense importance of cultivating a faculty on which the 
life of others often depends. 

he memory of words, which, for similar reasons, is of the high- 
est "import: ance, is obviously cultivated by the same exercises. “At 
the same time, as much liberty should be left, as is consistent with 
the choice of good expressions, and the pupil should never be al- 
lowed to repeat habitually, the precise language of his teacher, lest 
he learn to occupy himself with words in place of ideas. Sill, it 
is necessary to have a series of exercises directly appropriated to 
these objects, and select portions of prose and poetry in the various 
languages with which the pupil is occupied, and especially in his 
mother tongue, are committed to memory. ‘These serve at the 
same time as permanent models, to which the mind refers for style, 
pronunciation, and accent. The study of several different languages 
is also a powerful means of dev eloping this faculty ; and in Hofwy]l, 
a proper cultivation of this species of memory enables more than one 
of its pupils to study four or five languages at once, without confu- 
sion. 
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To me it seems of no small importance, that the most rigid aeeu- 
racy should be demanded in the repetition of a passage from an au- 
thor, even to the letter, and in the insertion of al! those pauses and 
accents which are necessary to exhibit fully the meaning of the 
passage. The pupil should recollect that he is giving an account of 
the ideas and language of another ; and absolute correctness should 
be demanded, in order to impress the sentiment of the importance 
of truth, as a fundamental feeling of the mind, and lead him to avoid 
the slightest variation of words or manner, in repeating expressions, 
where it may affect the meaning. 

Mental caleulation aids materially in the cultivation of the me- 
mory. The rapid transition which the Pestalozzian method re- 
quires, from one operation to another, and from one number to ano- 
ther, and the attention which is necessary in retaining the condi- 
sions of a proposition, and pursuing, at the same time, a series of 
calculations with quickness and absolute accuracy, contribute ma- 
terially to produce that readiness of recollection, and that presence of 
mind, so important in practical life. For want of these, how many 
errors are committed, and how many persons waste much of their 
time and labor, and expose themselves both to ridicule and injury. 


Arr. I11.—Coursr or Natrurat History ar Horwyt. 


We cannot present our readers a better illustration of the princi- 
ples stated in the preceding letters in regard to the method of culti- 
vating the powers of Perception and Memory at Hofwyl, than by 
the following account of the course of Natural History, translated 
from a report drawn up by the Professor on this subject. 


Report on the Course of Instruction in Natural History in the Institu- 


tions of Hofwyl. 


According to the general plan of the Institution at Hofwyl, of 
forming a connected course of instruction, one of the first objects in 
reference to Natural History, is to connect it with the other branch- 
es of study, and as much as possible, to render them mutual aids to 
each other. 

It ought to be so conducted as to furnish direct aid to the ele- 
mentary Mathematics, Geography, and the study of the mother 
tongue. It should be the means of preparation and introduction to 
Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry. It should furnish indirect aid 
to studies less connected with it, by the spirit it produees. 

ft should be regular, and earnest, and free from all trifling, tha: 
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the pupil may never be sent from it thoughtless, and with wander- 
ing attention to other lessons. 

The various divisions of Natural History should also be inti- 
mately connected. The three principal branches must indeed be 
taught in distinct lessons ; but all violent separation should be avoid- 
ed as injurious to our object. Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology 
should be taught alternately, and always, as much as possible, with 
reference to each other, that the power of observation, whose cul- 
tivation is one great object of this branch of instruction, may be 
developed as completely and variously as possible. 

It is easy to perceive that the influence of these lessons in devel- 
oping the faculties, is greatest at an early age, and that they should 
be commenced as soon as is practicable. A boy possesses suffi- 
cient capacity in his ninth or tenth year to attend to the subject, 
and it is only necessary that he should understand and write with 
some facility, the language which is to be taught. 

It is desirable that the teacher to whom the preparatory, ele- 
mentary course of instruction is entrusted, should accustom his pu- 
pils, in their occasional walks, to observe and describe the various 
forms which present themselves; the color, transparency, brillian- 
cy, and weight of objects; the root, stem, branches, leaves, and 
flowers of plants, and the exterior part of animals. The names of 
fruit and forest trees, garden vegetables, domestic animals, &c. may 
be daily and easily taught. ‘Those of minerals should be deferred. 
But the learning of too extensive a nomenclature is to be carefully 
avoided, both before and during the course of instruction, lest the 
boy should acquire the very natural idea, in such a course, that the 
learning of names is the principal object. 

A single glance at nature will indicate at once with what branch 
of Natural History we ought to begin; and it is scarcely necessary 
to add, that collections of natural objects more or less extensive, are 
essential to this course of instruction. The knowledge of unorganized 
nature, is the basis of our knowledge of organized bodies, and pre- 
sents us, in their unanimated state, the elements which are subse- 
quently presented in incessant motion and action. Hence we are 
obliged to commence with Mineralogy ; and its general principles 
and some of its details must be completed, before we pass to Bota- 
ny. ‘The distinctive qualities of minerals are also the most simple, 
the forms are more distinct, and well defined, and less numerous— 
and children of moderate powers of observation are capable of com- 
prehending them. 

In addition to this, Mineralogy is particularly advisable, as the 
first course, because it is imnfediately connected with the elements 
of form, and of Geometry; and thus serves as a continuation and 
illustration of contemporaneous studies. Botany follows Mineralo- 
gy, and Zoology should close the course. 
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The whole course of instruction may be finished in four years, if 
uninterrupted. In the first year, when the elements of Geography 
should be united with Natural History, four or five lessons in the 
week are sufficient. Inthe second and third year, three, and in 
the fourth, at least two, should be allowed for this branch of study. 
It would be better, where practicable, to begin the course in the au- 
tumn, as this is the time most suitable for Mineralogy. By dividing 
the whole course into eight divisions or minor courses, of half a yea: 
each ; the summer should be occupied with Botany. 


First Division—Mineralogy. 


The first division is occupied with the external character of min- 
erals. 

The pupils are called upon to discover all that sight, feeling. 
smell, taste, and hearing can perceive in the particular specimens 
presented to them at a lesson, and thus learn to distinguish the col- 
or, transparency, brilliancy, form, fracture, gravity, smell, taste, and 
sound. The greatest simplicity should be observed, and every 
thing avoided which may surpass the power of observation of the 
child. 

What they learn with specimens in the chamber, they should 
repeat with descriptions or inquiries concerning stones they discover 
under the direction of the teacher. 

In the course of three months, the description of individual, earthy 
minerals, and particularly of those found in the neighborhood of 
Hofwyl, should be commenced. Specimens should be presented 
for description in the lessons ; great attention should be paid to the 
orthography of the names, and to clearness and readiness of expres- 
sion, and the pupils should be required to bring the description in 
writing, at a succeeding lesson. Once a week, there should be a 
repetition of what has been done, and a comparison of the objects 
described with one another. 


Second Division— Botany. 


The second division of the course should be devoted to a similar 
introduction to Botany. The observation and description of the 
root, stem, foliage, flowers, and fruit, should be accompanied by a 
description of the distinctive marks of each. In treating of the form 
of these parts, especially of the leaves, there should be as frequent 
reference as possible to the combination of forms, exhibited in the 
Mathematics. When the pupils have attained some facility in dis- 
tinguishing the different portions of plants, they should be required 
to describe these portions, and also some plants of the simplest con- 
struction. The plants should only be examined during the Jessons, 
and tha descriptions written afterwards, and corrected in a subse- 
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quent lesson by the teacher, in reference both to accuracy and lan- 
guage. Both these courses may be reviewed by means of ques- 
tions. 

Third Division—Mineralogy. 


The third division of the course may be occupied with the con- 
tinuation of the description of individual minerals. When the pu- 
pils are familiar with the earthy minerals, with which they began, 
they should endeavor to arrange all they have described in particu- 
lar groups. 

No system should be introduced at first. The teacher should 
afford the pupils no assistance, but leave them to judge, in perfec: 
freedom, in order to bring their powers of combination into action, 
and discover how far the previons instructions have developed it. 

After a sufficient trial of this kind, they will be glad to receive aid. 
They should then be taught the system of arrangement applied to 
the earthy minerals, and some experiments should be exhibited for 
illustration. The elementary earths, and the circumstances in which 
they are presented on the surface of the globe, should be described. 
By means of questions, observations, and exercises, the pupil should 
then learn to distinguish the predominant earth in soils and stones, 
according to the characteristics they have learned. 

The regular or crystalline forms of minerals, should next be des- 
cribed. ‘The preparation which the mathematical knowledge of the 
pupil may give him for this branch of the subject, should here be 
carefully attended to. Only the fundamental forms should be 
introduced at first; as the table, cube, prism, cylinder, pyramid, 
dodecahedron, and icosahedron. ‘They should be presented to the 
eye by wooden models, as well as by natural specimens, and the 
pupils should be exercised in distinguishing them. 

The internal character of minerals may next be taught. The 
occurrences of common life, with suitable experiments in addition, 
will teach them the appearances and changes produced, by exposing 
them to different degress of action of fluids, air, and heat. What 
relates to electricity, galvanism and magnetism, should be carefully 
adapted to the powers of comprehension of the pupil. 

This course should close with the description and explanation of 
saline minerals, because the previous lessons will here be continu- 
ally, and appropriately repeated, and brought into exercise. 

All written exercises should be performed in private, and the 
corrections and remarks only made in the lesson. ‘The walks of 
the pupils will afford sufficient occasions for the repetition of these 
lessons. 

Fourth Diwision— Botany. 


The fourth division isa continuation of the second, on the subject 
of Botany. 
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The teacher should now present to the pupils plants of amore 
compound structure, such as the Orchidee, Labiate, Amentacee, 
Chicoracee, &c. The analysis of plants, accompanied by contin- 
ual and varied comparisons, should be made in the lessons, and the 
descriptions written in private. 

In their excursions, the pupils should observe, as often as possi- 
ble, the period of budding, flower, and fruit ; the relative situation 
of plants as to the elevation, surface, and nature of the soil ; the re- 
lation of plants to each other, i.e. whether they grow singly, or 
cover the whole surface—and the relation of plants to the animal 
world, i. e. what plants are most eaten by snails and insects, what 
serve for the support of larger animals, &c. 

The materials for exercises on these subjects should be presented 
in the lessons, and arranged and committed to writing by the boys. 
At the end of the course, the whole should be repeated. 


Fifth Division—Mineralogy. 


The fifth division, in continuation of Mineralogy, should be com- 
menced by a brief recapitulation of the third course. The pupil 
is here led on to the observation and description of combustible 
minerals and metals. 

Only the metals which the child finds in common life, or which 
can be shown to him, should be examined and described. Each 
should first be exhibited in its pure state, and then, as far as the col- 
lection permits, in its compound mineral form. ‘The most necessa- 
ry information concerning their occurrence and geographical posi- 
tion, should also be given. 

A system of Mineralogy is only so far introduced, that the pu- 
pils arrange the minerals they learn, in individual families. The 
teacher never directs the pupils, but only reviews what they have 
done, corrects it, and points out generally the method of classifica- 
tion. 

Geology is introduced as a conclusion of the course. The prin- 
cipal formations are first described according to the specimens found 
in the neighborhood of Hofwyl, and in the cabinet. The pupils 
then attempt a classification, after which the teacher directs them to 
the arrangement of rocks under the Primitive, Transition, Secon- 
dary, Alluvial, and Volcanic classes, and explains their division and 
extent, by drawings and maps. . 

In order that the pupils may understand the strata, succession, 
and relation of mountain masses, and the occurrence of particular 
minerals, they should be conducted to some neighboring mountain. 
They should at the same time be taught to observe the respective 
genera of plants and animals, found in different mountains. 

After repeated oral repetitions, the pupils should prepare a geo- 
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logical map of the environs, as an exercise and evidence of the 
knowledge they have acquired. 

It is bent that this course should be intimately connected with 
geographical instruction. 


Sirth Division—Botany. 


The sixth division consists of an arrangement of the plants hith- 
erto described, in large and small groups. 

The pupils choose any genus of plants, examine it thoroughly, 
and note the species which seem to them to have similar qualities. 
This collection is again examined, and they endeavor to discover 
general characteristics by which they may be enabled to form a 
larger group. In these exercises, they come by degrees to the 
conception of species, genus, and family, which the teacher then 
fully explains. 

When the plants of the environs are thus arranged in natura! 
families, some of their characteristics in reference to botany should 
be sketched, and with these, their economical characteristics and 
uses. ‘They should be led to observe, for example, whether a par- 
ticular family produces throughout articles of food, coloring matter, 
fat or essential oil, poison, &c. and what relation one family or ano- 
ther bears to the life of men and animals. 

The geographical distribution of plants may very properly b¢ 
connected with this ; and the most remarkable exotic families, and 
the most interesting species, should then be briefly described and 
illustrated, by means of living plants, or by distinct drawings. 

When the families have been examined, they should also be ar- 
ranged in natural classes by the pupils, and the teacher should 
finaily give a brief sketch of the systems of Jussieu and Linneus. 
In excursions, the systematic discrimination of plants, and the use 
and arrangement of Flora and Herbaria should be shown. 

As a conclusion of this part of the course, the interior structure 
of the plants should be exhibited by means of the microscope, and 
the pupils should write exercises upon this, as upon every other part 
of the course. Frequent occasions will here be presented, to bring 
into view the subjects previously considered. 

During the preceding divisions of the course, the power of ob- 
servation (or intuition) of the pupils is of course greatly developed, 
and incessant observation should still be made in order to develope 


it still farther. But in the two remaining divisions, the power of 


reflection should be more called into exercise. The pupils should 
be trained to greater regularity of thought, by a close and more 
systematic method of instruction, and an uninterrupted comparison 
and arrangement of subjects. 

Zoology is best adapted to accomplish this object, and therefore 
occupies the remainder of the course of instruction. 
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Seventh Diwision— Zoology. 


In the seventh division of the course, the parts of animals should 
be taught as the introduction to the course of Zoology. 

An important animal of complete organization (of the mammalia) 
should be taken as a model. ‘The pupils should first learn the ex- 
terior parts, then the interior in general. For this purpose the 
teacher should show them first a skeleton, and then an animal very 
simply dissected. 

The pupils should write their observations in private. 


The particular study of Zoology. 


This commences with the class of Infusoria. Portions of ani- 
mals and vegetables are left to putrify in water, in order that the 
pupils may learn the origin of these animals, and observe various 
species. ‘They should also be led to observe the species which are 
to be found in the neighboring waters. 

From these observations the pupils should endeavor to discover 
some general characteristics of this class of animals. The teacher 
corrects these remarks, and subsequently presents them in connec- 
tion, together with the necessary explanations. ‘These should be 
written down by the pupils, together with their observations upon 
animals of this class. 

Then follows the class of Corallines. The residence of these 
animals which are found in the collection, should be exhibited ; and 
the structure of the animal explained, by means of plates. After 
sufficient explanation, the characteristics of this class should be 
sketched by the pupils, corrected, explained, and systematically ar- 
ranged by the teacher, and then committed to writing by the pupils 
in private. 

In the same manner the class of Zoophites and Meduse should 
be described. 

Then follow Muscles and Shells. ‘The habits and modes of life 
of these animals should be observed by the pupils, among such: as 
they can find in their walks. The interior structure should be ex- 
plained, by the dissection of an ordinary muscle, a naked snail, and 
a shell snail. ‘The most remarkable shells of such shell-fish as re- 
side in the sea, should be exhibited from the collection. Th ere- 
maining methods are similar to those pursued with the preceding 
classes ; and are the same in all that follow. 

The Reptiles and Insects are next in order. Their exterior and 
interior construction should be illustrated by dissection. If the pu- 
pils have not made sufficient observations upon the habits, and 
especially the transformation of these animals, the defect should be 
supplied by direct instruction, in order to avoid too great diffuseness 
and loss of time by keeping some of the living animals in the cham- 
ber. At the close of this course, there should be a repetition of 
the whole. 
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It will be understood that the teacher should avail himself of§the 
frequent occasions presented during the course, for reference and 
recollection of the Mineral and Vegetable kingdoms, that he shoud 
never neglect to lead his pupils to the various important points of 
comparison—and that he should never lose sight of the importance 
of connecting and supporting his own course of instruction, by means 
of other subjects of study. 


Eighth Dwision. 


The eighth division of the course begins with a thorough recapit- 
ulation of what has been observed concerning the general interior 
organization of animals, and especially concerning the construction 
of the skeleton. 

Next follows the order of Fishes. By the examination of a few 
living specimens, and the dissection of a large fish, the exterior and 
interior parts should be fully exhibited and explained. In the ob- 
servation and description of the classes of animals, the native ani- 
mals, of course, demand most attention. But those of foreign coun- 
tries should also be touched upon, and explained by means of draw- 
ings. ‘The same remark should also be attended to with regard to 
all classes ; and every occasion should be embraced for showing the 
pupils collections of foreign animals. , 

After the fishes come the Amphibious Animals. The teacher 
should provide occasions for the pupils to observe the develop- 
ment of Frogs and Lizards, and their successive, and gradual for- 
mation. 

Some poisonous serpents, native and foreign, ought also to be 
dissected. ‘The shell of a Tortoise should be made the subject of 
careful examination. 

The Birds and Mammaiia should follow the amphibious animals. 
lt is easy to comprehend what is to be selected from these classes 
for the consideration of the pupils; and the manner of exhibition 
should resemble that of the preceding subjects. 

In conclusion, all the classes should be reviewed and compared, 
especially in reference to their gradation and development, their ge- 
ographical extension—their influence on each other, and on the life 
of men, &c. 

Frequent reference to the other kingdoms of nature are essential 
in this course. 


- General Remarks. 


1. In their excursions, the pupils are to be treated as if they were 
in a lesson. They must consider them not as parties of pleas- 
ure, but as necessary and important means of instruction. The 
teacher should never allow them to run about in all directions, but 
should keep them together, lead and regulate their observations, 
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and prevent all distraction of their attention. He should never al- 
low them to destroy, or even to injure a production of nature, with- 
out an important reason. He should never allow them to destroy 
an animal, even during the course of Zoology. He should show 
them how they may examine the living animal with the least pain 
to it; and if it be necessary to kill it, he should take it with him 
alive, and kill it in their absense. 

2. The collection of natural productions should not be absolutely 
prevented ; nor yet unconditionally recommended. The collection 
of minerals during their excursions may be permitted ; as they re- 
quire no preparation, and cause little loss of time. 

In reference to plants, no one should collect or prepare any, 
which have not been thoroughly examined and described, during 
the course of instruction, and whose names he does not know. No 
time should be occupied with these objects, or with their prepara- 
tion, except such as is generally left at the disposal of the pupils. 

The preparation should also be made in a manner adapted to 


cultivate and gratify the taste, as well as to secure the objects of 


science. 

A collection of dried plants should be provided for the illustra- 
tions of the lessons. Animals should not in any case be collected 
or prepared by the pupil. 

If a pupil finds a plant or animal in his excursions concerning 
which he wishes for instruction from his teacher, he may be allowed 
to carry it home with him; but plants must be kept fresh and_ in 
good order ; and animals, living and uninjured. 

3. If the pupils undertake a journey in which the teacher cannot 
accompany them, he describes to them in general what they will 
see on the way, and gives them directions concerning the objects to 
which their attention should be particularly directed in reference to 
their progress in science. He should also require of every one to 
make report of the observations he has made on the journey. 

4. Every pupil should keep a memorandum book during the 
course of instruction, in which he should insert all the remarks he 
has made upon his lessons, and the excursions connected with them, 
in brief terms. The teacher examines these books from time to 
time, and converses with the pupils on the subject. 

During the course of instruction, the pupils should not be permit- 
ted to read works on natural history, because in many cases they 
may easily form incorrect ideas, and they are likely to become care- 
less about personal observations, and inattentive to lessons. In ad- 
dition to this, the subject is not presented in the best manner, or 
with the proper care in selection in most of our books ; and the ad- 
vantages to be secured by a well selected and arranged course are 
entirely Jost. 
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. 


Arr. 1V.—InsrRUCTION OF THE Dear anp Duns. 


Fifteenth Report of the Directors of the American Asylum at Hartford for 
the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 1831. A; 
Tenth Annual Report to the Legislature, by the Pennsylvania Institution for 


the Deaf end Dumb. 131. ae 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Directors of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 1831. 


DEArness occurs in every degree, from that which merely impairs 
the accuracy of the ear in distinguishing faint or similar sounds, to 
that state in which there is no more sensation in this organ than in 
any other ; and sound is felt in almost every part of the body, as a 
mere vibration. 

Articulation is acquired by imitating the sounds which we hear ut- 
tered by others, and correcting the voice by means of the ear, until 
the imitation is precise. Deafness, therefore, in every degree, affects 
the distinctness of articulation, and, if it is so great that the subject 
can no longer distinguish between articulate sounds, he is incapable 
of acquiring speech, inthe ordinary manner, and becomes dumb in 
consequence of his deafness. A case has occurred within the know!- 
edge of the writer, in which entire deafness, taking place at the age 
of eighteen, so affected the articulation, that the individual was no 
longer intelligible, even to his friends. 

The number of deaf mutes varies materially in different countries, 
and situations, and classes of men. In the United States, partial ex- 
amination leads to the belief that there is one deaf mute for every 
2000 inhabitants. In some countries of Europe, there is one for every 
1500 or 1700 ; in others, one for every 1000 ; and, in some locations, 
the proportion is three or four times as great as this. The proportion 
has been found greatest in those districts or portions of cities, remark- 
able for the dampness and impurity of the air. The greater number 
of these unfortunate persons is found among the poorer classes ; and 
hence it has been supposed, that the defect is frequently caused by 
the want of the necessary supplies and attentions during infancy or 
disease. 


The De af Mute. 


He must, however, be destitute of all ideas of sounds ; but these 
form so small a part of the circle of our ideas, in comparison with 
those derived from sight, that they cannot seriously affect him. His 
conceptions, derived through the medium of sight, are usually more 
accurate than ours, his recollections more vivid, and his powers of 
description more striking, because his attention is more undivided. 
His discrimination of feelings and character is often intuitive, and he 
frequently divines the subject of conversation from the appearance of 
the speaker. The cverwhelming part of his misfortune is the interrup- 
tion of communication with his fellow men, on all subjects except 
the primary wants and impulses, which arises from the imperfect 
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character of his sign language, in an uneducated state. His ideas 
are very much limited tothe objects and events he witnesses, and the 
exterior relations of things; and he is shut out from all the knowledge 
derived from history and tradition. Past ages, distant countries, a 
future world, a Deity, are all beyond his reach. In regard to the 
combination and application of the ideas which he acquires, he is still 
in the state of nations inthe infancy of society, and cannot be aided 
or directed by others, in his effortsto reason. After extensive obser- 
vation and inquiry, we cannot hear of, or find a single instance in 
which a person, born deaf, has conceived of a First Cause, from a 
view of the works ofnature, without education. They describe them- 
selves as looking at these objects like the brutes. Even those whose 
friends have made great efforts to communicate religious truths, seldom 


have an idea of the Deity, as a Creator or Benefactor ; and a deaf 


mute at Chartres, in France, who had been taught to perform all the 
rites of the Catholic church, and was deemed very devout, on receiving 
his hearing, stated that he had no conceptions of any thing but the 
external forms of religion. Conscience, in them, derives all its light 
from the observation of the conduct of others, and the instinctive im- 
pulses : but recognises no invariable law, and often leaves these un- 
fortunate persons to commit gross crimes, without any sense of guilt. 
In short they are enveloped in intellectual and moral darkness, in the 
midst of the clearest light. 


History of the Art of Instruction. 


Mention is made of deaf mutes in the writings of Pliny ; and they 
were declared, by the code of Justinian, incapable of civil acts. No 
attempts appear to have been made to give them instruction, until the 
latter part of the 15th century, when we are merely told by Agricola, 
professor of philosophy at Heidelburg, in Germany, of a deaf mute 
who had been instructed. Inthe middle of the 16th century, Pascha, 


a clergymen of Brandenburg, instructed a daughter, who was a deaf 


mute, by means of pictures. But the first effort for this interesting 
object, of which we have a distinct account, was made by Pedro de 
Ponce; a Benedictine monk, of the Spanish kingdom of Leon, who 
instructed four deaf mutes, of noble families, to write and speak, in 
1570. In 1620, John Bonet, another Spaniard, published the first 
book known on this subject, containing an account of the method 
which he adopted in a similar course of instruction, and accompanied 
by a manual alphabet, from which that now in use at Paris was de- 
rived. In 1659, the instruction of deaf mutes was attempted, with 
apparent success, by Doctors Holder and Wallis, both of whom pub- 
lished accounts of their methods. At about the same time, Van 
Helmont, in Holland, published an ingenious treatise on the manner 
of forming articulate sounds, the principles of which, he says, he had 
applied with success to the instruction of adeafmute. In 1691, 
John Conrad Amman, a Swiss physician in Leyden, published a 
similar work ; but he and his predecessors appear to have devised and 
executed their plans without any knowledge of those who had pre- 
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viously attempted the same thing. In 1704, the methods published 
in Spain, England, and Holland, were first applied, in Germany, by 
Kerger, apparently with much ingenuity and success, and some im- 
provements. He was soon followed by a number of laborers in the 
same field, of whom Arnoldi appears to have been the most distin- 
guished. In 1743, the practicability of instructing deaf mutes was 
first publicly demonstrated in France, by Pereira, a Spaniard, before 
the academy of sciences, who gave their testimony to its success. 
About the same time, this branch of instruction was attempted in 
France, by several others, among whom Deschamps, Ernaud, and 
Vanin were best known. In 1755, Heinicke in Germany, De l’Epee 
in France, both of whom were led to feel an interest in deaf mutes 
thrown accidentally in their way, formed each an independent sys- 
tem of instruction, established the first institutions for the education 
of deaf mutes, at Paris and Leipsic, and may be justly regarded as 
the founders of the two great schools, into which the instructors of 
the deaf mutes have since been divided. In 1764, Thomas Braid- 
wood, of Edinburgh, devised a system of instruction, in which, as in 
that of Heinicke, articulation was the chief object. Both these per- 
sons, fora long time, refused to communicate their inventions, except 
for a compensation, and under seal of secrecy ; and their principles 
have scarcely extended beyond the countries in which they originated. 
De l’Epee devoted his fortune and his life to the instruction of his 
pupils, and the gratuitous communication of the art to all who would 
learn it ; and, in consequence of his efforts and instructions, schools 
were founded by Silvestri at Rome, Stork at Vienna, Guyot at Gron- 
ingen, and Ulrich in Switzerland, which still exist in the hands of 
their disciples. ‘The system of De l’Epee was materially improved 
by Sicard, his pupil and successor in the institution of Paris, who is 
admitted to have surpassed his master, and to rank with him as one 
of the greatest benefactors of the deaf mute. Towards the close of 
the last century, Assarotti, of Genoa, established, by his own benev- 
olent efforts, an institution which ranks among the first in Europe, 
and formed a system of instruction, based, indeed, upon that in Sic- 
ard’s works, but involving important improvements, which entitle 
him to be considered the founder of the Italian school. 


European Institutions. 


From the last report of the Paris Institution, with some additional 
accounts, it appears, that there are now 81 establishments for deaf 
mutes in Europe : of which Spain has 1, Portugal 1, Italy 6, Switzer- 
land 4, Baden 4, Wurtemburg 3, Bavaria 1, Prussia 8, the rest of 
Germany 10, Denmark 2, Sweden 1, Russia 1, Holland 4, Great 
Britain 10, and France 26. Sixtytwo of these have been established 
within the last thirty years. A few in Great Britain, and in Germa- 
ny, and Switzerland, are conducted on the system of Heinicke and 
Braidwood. The rest, including several in Great Britain, adopt the 
fundamental principles of De ’Epee and Sicard. 
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American Institutions. 


The first instruction of deaf mutes in America was given in Vir- 
ginia, by a descendant of Braidwood, who adopted the system of con- 
cealment, like his ancestor. A small school was formed ; but we 
have not learned the results, and believe it has ceased to exist. The 
first institution for this purpose, and which now ranks among the 
most distinguished of the kind, wasthe American Asylum, projected 
in 1815, and established in 1817, in Hartford, Connecticut, by the ef- 
forts ofthe Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, aided by Mr Laurent Clerc, a 


distinguished pupil of Sicard, and sustained by the contributions of 


gentlemen in that town. The course of instruction is based on the 
system of Sicard, but with important improvements by Mr. Gallaudet. 

Asylums for the deaf mute were subsequently founded in Phila- 
delphia, at Canajoharie, in the state of New York, in Ohio, and in 
Kentucky, al! of which obtained their system of instruction from the 
American Asylum ; and this institution is thus entitled to the praise 
of having given birth to an American school of instructors, and to an 
American system of education for the deaf mute, whose results have 
excited surprise in Europe, and have even been declared to be utter- 
ly improbable, from their superiority to those usually produced. 

An Asylum was established in the city of New York, at about the 
same time with the American Asylum, which has not derived its sys- 
tem from any existing institution. 

The legislatures of Maciel, and most of the states north of this, 
have granted annual supplies for the education of their indigent deaf 
mutes, at some one of these institutions ; other states have proposed 
to establish asylums, and, by a bill now before the Congress of the 
United States, a tract of land is granted to every such institution. 

Ifthe deaf mutes in the United States be estimated at 1 for every 
2000, or 1000 for every 2,000,000 of inhabitants, the annual increase 
for one gencration, supposing it to be thirty years, will be thirtythree 
for every 2,000,000, and, if the course of instruction occupy tour or 
five years, 150 deaf mutes, for every 2,000,000, ought to be continu- 
ally under instruction, According to this calculation, the five exist- 
ing institutions are sufficient for the existing 8,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants north of Tennessee and Virginia ; and it only remains to estab- 
lish two or three others, at central points, for the Southern States. 


System of Insiruction. 


The objects to be accomplished in the education of a deaf mute, 


are to teach him an entire Janguage, and to give him all that mass of 


moral, religious, and ordinary knowledge that is necessary for him, 
as a social and immortal being, for which, in other children, twelve 
or fifteen years of constant intercourse with society, and much study, 
are deemed necessary ; all thisis to be done in six, and often even in 
three years. It is obvious that, to accomplish this, some method, 
more rapid in its results than the ordinary one, must be adopted. 
The earlier instructors of the deaf mute usually had only one, or a 
very few pupils, and have given us hints for instruction, rather than a 
system. The first account which we have of the reduction of this 
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art to a regular and permanent form, is in the works of Heinicke and 
De l’Epee. 

Heinicke, like many of his predecessors, considered the want of 
speech as the great misfortune of the deaf mute, and made it the great 
object of instruction to teach him to articulate, in order to aid the 
progress of his own mind, as well as to enable him to communicate 
with others inthis manner. We are told by the successor of Heinicke, 
in the Leipsic school, that the following ‘ are and were the views and 
principles of Heinické and his disciples;’—that ‘ we think in articu- 
late words, and cannot think in written words ;’ that ‘ written words 
can never lead to the development of ideas, in children born deaf ;’ 
and that ‘no freedom in thought, or in the use of language, can be 
produced without articulation, either by signs or by written language.’ 
If it were credible that sounds were more allied to abstract ideas than 
objects of sight are ; if we could forget that we often have ideas for 
which we cannot easily find words, the facts we have stated concern- 
ing the language of signs, and the capacity of several hundred pupils, 
educated merely by signs, in the French and American institutions, 
to read and write, and converse and reason, prove the entire fallacy 
ofthese views ; and the argument ab ignorantia cannot be adduced, 
at this day, on that subject, without disgrace. 

Those who follow this system admit the use of the sign language in 
the early stages of instruction, but seek to banish it as early as possi- 
ble, considering it as arude language, incapable of improvement, and 
which retards the expansion of the pupil’s mind, and renders it less 
necessary for him to attend to written language. They adopt the 
methods of the early instructors, in waiting for occasions to teach 
words and explain phrases. They rely upon repeating the word or 
phrase in the appropriate circumstances, and in questions and an- 
swers, as the means of making it understood, rather than on direct 
explanation, or examples presented by the sign language. Too many 
of this school forget one of the fundamental maxims of Heinicke— 
‘ first ideas, then words’—and occupy the pupil for a long time with 
mere mechanical articulation. In one school, months are passed in 
the mere study of names attached to pictures, without the least at- 
tempt to excite or enlighten the mind by means of signs ; and usually 
a year is passed, at a period of life when most of the mental faculties 
are ripe for development, in the mere exercise of memory (in learn- 
ing names of objects, and qualities, and actions), which only requires 
the powers of an infant, and would be aided, instead of retarded, by 
the expansion ofthe mind, as the experience of the other schools ful- 
ly proves. Religious instruction is rarely attempted, in this school 
before the second year, or until it can be given in words, from the 
belief that it cannot be given correctly by signs ; and in the school 
of Leipsic, it is even deferred to the third year.- 

The attention of De l’Epee, and other instructors of the same views, 
was called especially to the intellectual and moral wants of the deaf 
mute ; and they deemed it most important first to develope his powers, 
and cultivate his feelings ; and, next, to give him such a knowledge 
of written language as is indispensable to the acquisition of knowl- 
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edge, and the communication of his wants. They found the only 
medium of conveying truth, or explaining terms, in the sign language 
which we have described. They employed it in its natural state to 
explain the first simple terms. They discovered that it was capable 
of extension, and they preserved and cultivated it, as we have men- 
tioned, as a language intelligible to the pupil, by which they could 
always referto any objects of thought or feeling, physical, intellect- 
ual, or moral, and thus form original explanations of new words, and 
avoid the error which might arise from the imperfection of previous 
explanations. Words they considered as arbitrary signs, and De 
VEpee maintained that the instruction of the deaf mute, like that of 
a foreigner, ought to consist in a course of translation and retransla- 
tion from the known to the unknown language. To aid in this pro- 
cess, he added a series of methodical and conventional signs, foun- 
ded on analogy, for the particles and inflections of language. These 
were used chiefly in instruction, in order to render the translation 
complete, as well as to indicate the character and meaning of the 
connectives. He does not appear to have practised fully upon his 
own principles, but occupied himself too exclusively with the intel- 
lectual improvement of his pupils,:and with single words, and seems 
to have despaired of enabling them to use language, in its connection, 
except in a mechanical manner. 

Sicard endeavored to complete the plan of his master, by the im- 
provement of the signs employed ; and to him and his pupils, we owe, 
more than to any others, the perfection which this language has at- 
tained. He also endeavored to avoid the error of De l’Epee, by ex- 
plaining the theory of grammar, and the formulas of the various 
species of propositions ; and, in this way, was led into a course of me- 
taphysical and philosophical lessons,which later instructors have found 
too extensive, and too little practical. According to the system adopt- 
ed under his direction, the first year was occupied with a vocabulary 
of names of adjectives, and of verbs in three simple tenses, with sim- 
ple religious and other narratives in the sign language. It was only 
in the second year, that words were shown, in their connection, in 


short phrases ; the pronouns, prepositions, and the full inflection of 


the verbs, were taught, and religious instruction given, in written lan- 
guage. Inthe third and fourth years, the organs, senses, and opera- 
tions ofthe mind, and the theory of sentences, were explained, original 
description and definitions required, and in the fourth year, books 
were put into the hands of the pupils. Throughout the course, pub- 
lic lectures were given, in which written accounts of Bible history 
and religious truth were explained in the sign language; but no de- 
votional exercises in this language were ever connected with them, 
or practised by the pupils. 


American System of Instruction. 


This system has been materially modified in the school of Paris it- 
self, and in several others on the continent of Europe, which adopt the 
same principles. Asthe American system of instruction, devised by 
Mr Gallaudet, without any knowledge of others, except that of Paris, 
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on which it is founded, comprises most of these improvements, with 
some others of great importance, peculiar to itself, we cannot do bet- 
ter, within the limits allowed us, than to describe this as we have 
found it, in his own'statement, and in the American Asylum. Mr. Gal- 
laudet combined the fundamental principle of Heinicke—‘ first ideas, 
then words ’—with that of De P/Epee—that ‘the natural language 
of signs must be elevated to as high a degree of excellence as possi- 
ble, in order to serve as the medium for giving the ideas clearly, and 
explaining them accurately.’ He added another of no small impor- 
tance—that, as words describe rather the impression, or states of 
mind produced by external objects, than those essential qualities 
which are beyond our reach, the process of learning them would be 
facilitated by leading the pupils to reflect on their own sensations 
and ideas; and he states, as the result of his experience, that among 
deaf mutes of equal capacities, ‘those who can be led to mark or 
describe, with the greatest precision, the operations of their own 
mind, uniformly make the most rapid progress in the acquisition of 
written language, and of religious truth. 

A leading object, therefore, in connection with the first lessons, in 
which sensible ideas are presented and named, is to establish a free 
communication with the pupil, in the sign language, in reference to 
his feelings and thoughts, as excited by the objects which he sees, or 
the events of his own life. He easily comprehends those of others, 
and is thus led to learn the names of the simple emotions and acts of 
the mind. Hence he is brought to think of an invisible agent, which 
we term the soul, as the feeling and percipient being; and, by a na- 
tural transition, is led by the use of signs alone, to the Great Spirit, 
as the First Cause; to his character, as our Creator and Benefactor; 
and to a knowledge of his law and our future destiny. In this man- 
ner, the deaf mutes in the American Asvlum (and, we presume, in 
others derived from it) are made acquainted with the simple truths 
of religion and morality in one year; a period in which, in most 
European institutions, they are scarcely advanced beyond the know- 
ledge of sounds, and the names of sensible objects, qualities, and 
actions, or the most common phrases. 

By communicating this instruction in the natural sign language, 
pupils, whose inferior capacity or advanced age would not allow them 
to acquire enough of written language to receive religious truth 
through this medium, have been early prepared to enjoy its blessings 
and hopes, and feel its sanctions as a restraint upon their conduct, 
which renders their government more easy, while i: aids them in the 
formation of correct habits. 

Another plan, which is not known to have been ever employed be- 
fore its introduction by Mr. Gallaudet, in 1817, was to conduct the 
daily and weekly devotional exercises by signs; and the deaf mutes 
have been thus taught to address the Father of their spirits in their 
own natural language, and have been admitted to the new privilege 
of social worship. 

In applying the first principles to the course of instruction in lan- 
guage, an important improvement has been made, by combining 
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words into phrases as early as possible, and thus teaching the pupil 
how to use them. ‘The idea of each phrase is first explained by the 
sign language, and then translated into words, and then retranslated 
by the pupil into his own language. The process is carried on for 
more difficult words, and the phrases are lengthened until they become 
narratives. The acquisition and use of the connectives are aided by 
the methodical signs of De |’Epee and Sicard. The pupil is called 
upon, at intervals, to express his own ideas in writing, and to ex- 
explain by signs what is written by others. An important additional 
improvement is ‘ to employ the pupil, as early as possible, in the study 
of books written in an easy style, explained by signs when necessary,’ 
so as to lead him, by his own, and often by his unaided efforts, to 
become acquainted with the arrangement of words, and the idioms 
of written language. He is led gradually to infer the rules of gram- 
mar from a series of examples, instead of committing them to memory ; 
and the theory of language is reserved for the later years of instruc- 
tion, when the pupil is familiar with its practical use. The methods 
of instruction in the elements of arithmetic, geography, and history, 
do not differ materially from those usually employed, except that 
much aid is derived from explanatory signs; and experiments, made 
in some of the schools of Europe prove, that these.may be usefully 
employed to illustrate various subjects to persons possessed of hearing. 


Articulation. 


While the instructors of the school of De l’Epee and Sicard, unite 
in denying that articulation is necessary to the deaf mute, as a means 
of mental development, they admit its great value as a supplement 
to intellectual education, if it be attainable. But they differ as to the 
practicability and expediency of attempting to teach it generally. Of 


its great practical value in darkness, or in cases of sudden danger, 


there can be but one opinion; and it is certainly important that every 
deaf mute should be taught some cry of distress, or perhaps a few 
words for such occasions; for some do not know how to use their 
voice even to this extent. The power of articulating, even imperfect- 
ly, may also be of great importance to the deaf mute, where ignorance 
in writing is combined with a phlegmatic inattention to signs, in 
those among whom he is situated. But that it is not indispensable, as 
an ordinary means of communication, is proved by the fact, that the 
pupils of the French and American schools find no difficulty in making 
themselves intelligible to those around them, either by writing or signs, 
on all necessary subjects. Articulation is learned and recollected by 
the deaf mute, as a set of movements and sensations in the organs of 
speech. It is taught by pointing out to the pupil the powers of the 
vowels and consonants, and the position of the lips, teeth, and toague, 
and by making him feel with his hand, or a silver instrument, all the 
perceptible movements and vibrations of the throat and interior or- 
gans, which are requisite for their pronunciation. He is then required 
to imitate this position, and to force a quantity of air from the lungs, 
sufficient to produce the sound, and is taught to read the articulations 
of others, by observing the position of the organs and the countenance, 
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The facility of doing this will depend much upon the pliability of the 
organ of speech, and the nature of the language to be learned. We 
observed, as would naturally be supposed, that the soft and regular 
language of Italy, ina climate where we have other evidence of a su- 
perior pliancy in the vocal powers, was acquired, with tolerable suc- 
cess, by a short period of daily practice. But the harsh and guttural 
sounds of the northern languages, and the irregularity which is found 
in the pronunciation of some of them, present several additional dif- 
ficulties, which are perhaps increased by the frequent diseases of the 
vocal organs produced by acold climate. Those instructors who at- 
tempt to teach all their pupils these languages, are usually compelled 
to make it a constant and individual exercise, and to make and to de- 
mand efforts painful to the teacher, and pupil, and spectator, with only 
a partial success. Of a number of speakers, whom we have seen and 
heard of, in various countries, thus taught, few would have been in- 
telligible to a stranger so readily as by signs ; and their tones were 
extremely disagreeable. On the other hand, we have seen a few deat 
mutes who are capable of speaking in a manner perfectly intelligible, 
and of reading, from the lips and countenance, what was said by 
others. ‘They were such, however, as either retained some remnant 
of hearing, or had been the subjects of individual instructions for a 
series of years. We presume the truth lies in that middle course, 
now adopted by the school of Paris, and by some advocates of articu- 
lation, who have had an opportunity of observing it in all its forms. 
They believe, that by that portion of the pupils of every institution 
whose organs are pliable, and who have some remnant of sensibility, 
either in the external or internal ear (those termed demi sourds in the 
Paris school), the acquisition may be made with a degree of ease and 
perfection, which renders it a desirable and important branch of in- 
struction for such portion of the pupils in every institution. They are 
equally convinced, that to attempt to teach articulation to those en- 
tirely destitute of sensibility in the ear, or who cannot exercise the 
organ of speech without difficulty or pain, is a useless labor, and may 
produce disease in the pupil ; as more than one instance proves. On 
the last point some have maintained that the exercise of the lungs is 
important to the pupil, while others have declared the contrary. We 
believe here, also, much will depend on individual organization, and 
that the general question will be modified much by the climate, and 
nature ofthe language to betaught. Most of the schools for deaf 
mutes employ a manual alphabet, for the more rapid communication 
in words—in England, usually made with both hands, and elsewhere 
with one. This alphabet, with writing, on paper and in the air, and 
the use ofnatural and conventional signs, are found adequate means 
of communication for those who cannot acquire articulate language. 

From the reports before us, we learn the following facts concern- 
ing the institutions of the United States. 

The American Asylum, the parent of the system now adopted 
in all the institutions of our country, continues to go on prosperously. 

The legislatures of the several New England States (we regret to 
be again obliged to add, with the exception of Rhode Island,) have 
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made provision for the education of their indigent deaf mutes at this 
institution. Maine has supported wholly or in part nine pupils, New 
Hampshire ten, Vermont fifteen, Massachusetts fiftyone, and Con- 
necticut thirty. The whole number of the pupils during the year, 
has varied from 119 to 125. 

The report expresses the regret of the board at the resignation of 
Mr Gallaudet, to whom (they observe) ‘ as the agent of the board of 
directors, the cause of humanity is primarily indebted for the intro- 
duction of the art of deaf-mute instruction into the United States ; 
and for the general spread of that information necessary for prosecu- 
ting it successfully in public institutions ; of which all in operation in 
the country, are now experiencing the benefits.’ To his services, they 
attribute primarily and chiefly the progress of the institution hitherto ; 
and express their cordial wishes for his success in some other station. 
We cannot but hope, from the evidence furnished by his recent juve- 
nile works, that he has been removed from this sphere of labor to one 
not less important, and in which the benefit of his rich experience 
will be extended to thousands, instead of hundreds, of the ignorant. 
His place has been supplied by Mr Weld, who formerly received in- 
struction in this art from Mr Clere and Mr Gallaudet in the Ameri- 
can Asylum. Several years since, he was given up by the Directors 
to the institution in Philadelphia ; but was cheerfully resigned by that 
establishment, when his services became necessary to the parent in- 
stitution. The character and success of this gentleman in the sta- 
tion he has hitherto occupied, afford the best security, that the Amer- 
ican Asylum will still continue to dispense the blessings of a sound 
education, to the objects of its care. 

The Philadelphia Asylum is also happy, in being able to commit 
its pupils to Mr Hutton, a gentleman whose character and talents are 
highly appreciated, and whose devotedness to the cause cannot be 
doubted. 

The state of Pennsylvania supports fifty pupils at this establish- 
ment. The state of Maryland has provided for twenty, and New 
Jersey, for eighteen. 

It is remarkable, however, that in these states, as in some parts of 
New England, there is an apathy on the subject which prevents the 
objects of this bounty from being sought out and presented to the in- 
stitution ; and often, there is an indifference or reluctance on the part 
of parents to their receiving an education, even gratuitously. 

In the same spirit of liberality and good will to other institutions, 
which has marked the proceedings of the American Asylum, the di- 
rectors released Mr Peet, an instructor trained under its care, who has 
been appointed to the charge of the New York Institution. This in- 
stitution has eightyfive pupils, fiftysix of whom are supported by the 
state. It isnow associated with those of Hartford and Philadelphia, 
in the adoption of the American system of instruction which we have 
described, founded upon that of Sicard, but simplified and improved 
by Mr Gallaudet, on the same principles which are now adopted in the 
institution of Paris itself, and in several of the best continental schools. 

The directors ofthe New York Asylum, have also obtained the aid 
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of Mr Vaysse, an intelligent and valuable teacher from the institution 
in Paris, by whose aid they hope to avail themselves of the most recent 
improvements in that establishment. This was accomplished by the 
agency of the President, the Rev. Dr Milnor, during a recent visit to 
Europe. ‘The report contains an interesting communication from 
him in reference to the state and method of instruction in the institu- 
tions he visited, which we should be glad to insert if our limits per- 
mitted. The results are generally coincident with those we have stated. 

In all these institutions, provision is made for the instruction of the 
pupils in some useful employment. At Hartford and Philadelphia, 
they are confined to mechanical pursuits. In New York, gardening 
is happily introduced ; and has been found a source of profit, as well 
as a healthful change from sedentary labors. The Directors also pro- 
pose the introduction of silk worms, in order to furnish employment 
tothe females. We are happy to see, that in this institution they 
bave begun to form a library for the use of the teachers and pupils, 
already comprising several hundred volumes, and a collection of in- 
struments, and objects of curiosity. These constitute, perhaps, the 
best library for children, if only one can be had ; for they present 
ideas instead of words, and teach the pupils, what is of more value 
than any other acquisition, to think. 

On the whole, we cannot but rejoice in the evidence we have, from 
personal observation, as well as from these reports, that the institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb in our country, are surpassed by none in 
Europe, in their intellectual and moral influence. So unusually rapid 
is the progress of their pupils, that we found that facts of whose cor- 
rectness we had personal knowledge, were regarded in England as 
impossible ; and that the productions of pupils which we knew to be 
genuine, were considered as fabrications. * 





Art. V.—Tue American Lycevm. 


To some of our readers the nature and objects of Lyceums is 
familiar, to others they are little known; and although the subject 
has been presented to the public in various forms, we cannot con- 
sider the ‘Annals of Education’ in our country complete, without 
embracing in it a full accouut of the origin and character of. institu- 
tions, which if properly employed, we believe may be rendered 
one of the most important means of education and improvement, 
---one of the most powerful levers for the elevation of Society, 
which has been devised. ; 

They are the result of a happy conception founded on the con- 
sciousness of a power for mutual and socialimprovement. They go 


_" Apart of the preceding article was prepared by the editor, for the Encyclopedia Americana. 
From a report to the legislature of Ohio just received, it appears that the institution in that State 
contains twentythree pupils, thirteen of whom are supported by the state, under the care of three 
teachers, two of whom are educated deaf mutes, An institution is soon to be crzanized in Can- 
ala, aleo by a teacher instructed inthe American Asylumat Hart/ord. ? 
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back to the original principle of improvement, in assuming that 
men may improve themselves,---that books and learned men have not 
absorbed all knowledge---that its fountains in nature and experi- 
ence still remain open to all---and that combined action is most suc- 
cessful, whether in drawing from these fountains, or from the rich 
streams which are already flowing from them at regular periods. 
The simple object is, to collect the inhabitants of a town, or a village, 
or a district, and call upon each to contribute something from his 
own stores of experience, for the benefit of the rest; to concentrate 
and diffuse the whole stock of the community, and thus to elevate 
the thoughts and conversation of its members, and to enlarge their 
minds. 

The following extracts from an address published by the Amer- 
ican Lyceum, present a distinct account of the origin and nature 
of these institutions, which, we think, deserves the attention of every 
friend of improvement. 


The first proposal made to the public, of the Lyceum system, was 
in the tenth number of the American Journal of Education, in 1826. 
At this time, a name by which it should be known was not adopted. 
A few weeks after, however, the system was proposed to the citizens 
of Millbury, (Massachusetts,) and a society organized by thirty or 
forty farmers and mechanics, under the title of the Millbury Branch 
of the American Lyceum. 

Twelve or fifteen towns in the same vicinity promptly followed their 
example, and united by delegates in forming the Worcester County 
Lyceum. 

During the same season, several societies, with the same title and 
object, were organized in the county of Windham, (Connecticut.) 

The design, operation, and success of these associations, being 
made known to the public, through the medium of weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly journals, and by pamphlets, circulars, &c. numerous 
similar societies were soon formed in the New England states, and 
to some extent in other sections of the Union. 

From this humble, but republican and dignified origin, the various 
parts of the system have been constantly advancing, and its features 
rapidly and harmoniously developed, until at this time it presents it- 
self to the American Republic, in the character of a National Institu- 
tion, in the strictest and highest sense of the word ; and whoever 
will be at the trouble of examining its features, operations, and re- 
sults, will probably come to the conclusion, that it is more purely re- 
publican—that it has less which is anti-republican—that it addresses 
itself more directly and equally to all classes and ages of the commu- 
nity—to every man, woman, and child in our republic, than any oth- 
er institution which can be named. 

Not less than eight or ten hundred town Lyceums, fifty or sixty 
county Lyceums, several state Lyceums, and a general and NATIONAT 
uNION of the whole, are now organized ; and by the direction of the 
National department, a brief exposition of the institution is here pre- 
sented to the public. 
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I. Ivs Nature. 


lt is a voluntary Institution. It resorts to no law but the law 
of motives, and the freedom of choice. It invites, but never urges. 
it asks for effort, but wishes for none but voluntary and cheerful effort. 
It believes that the dignity, success, and hopes of the whole system, 
are founded in the simple fact, that the human intellect is a self- 
moving, self-acting, and self-controlling principle—capable, under the 
aid and guidance of its Creator, of achieving its own advancement 
and elevation. It believes that the essence of a moral being is 
freedom of choice ; that a right to choose is his privilege---that the 
power to choose is his dignity and glory. It believes that every ra- 
tional being, whether an enlightened citizen of America, a vassal of 
Russia, or a vagrant of Africa, has both the power and the right to 
intellectual and moral culture ; that whenever man is created, he is 
endowed with capacities for improvements,---wherever he is placed he 
is surrounded with materials designed for his improvement ; that in- 
tellectual, moral, and social faculties are confined to no favored spot 
under heaven ; that intellects and affections are coextensive with the 
race of man, and that science is as boundless as the earth and the 
heavens. 

It is upon these principles, that the American Lyceum invites the 
citizens of every town, village, and neighborhood in our wide spread 
and growing republic, to operate and co-operate in the purposes of 
the institution ; to associate for the double purpose of advancing their 
own improvement, and the general improvement of the nation ; to 
unite for mutual instruction and the general diffusion of knowledge. 
It propuses the organization of a Branch Lyceum in every town in 
our Union, but requires it in no one. It invites the co-operation of 
all the friends of common schools in the great and dignified cause of 
universal education, but even for that it is unwilling to urge. It would 
gladly embrace within the circle of its influence, not every town mere- 
ly, but every individual,--every man, woman and child, in our re- 
public ; but it would embrace them by their voluntary consent---by 
their voluntary, nay, by their cheerful efforts. 

Kt isa social Institution. The Lyceum recognizes the social nature 
of man as among the most prominent, dignified, and happy features 
of his character. It believes that our social faculties are among the 
first developed in the child : that they are multifarious, powerful, and 
ceaseless in their action ; that they are the great source, both of the 
happiness and the misery of our race, and that they are lamentably 
neglected and perverted, and constantly lost sight of, in most of our 
seminaries of learning, from the primary school to the university. It 
acts upon the principle, that that system of instruction, especially in 
institutions for common education, is the best, which, other thin 
being equal, exerts the greatest and most happy influence on the daily 
social intercourse and relations of life. It believes that social inter- 
course of an intellectual, moral, and elevated character, always has 
performed and always must perform, a more important and certain 
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part in establishing individual and national character, than the school, 
academy, or university ; that if the social party, the family circle, 
the table and the fire side, can become schools for rational improve- 
ment, connected, as it must be, with high social enjoyment, the mass 
of society must be enlightened and happy. 

Upon this principle, subjects of instruction in Lyceums are to a 
considerable extent of a common practical character, and treated in a 
familiar conversational way. Things connected with the business 
and domestic relations in life, are examined in their bearings and ap- 
plications, no less than in their properties and laws. Natural science 
is made practical science ; precise instruction is rendered familiar in- 
struction ; the grandeur of nature is shown in the simplicity of nature; 
the principles illustrated inthe Lyceum Hall are exemplified and am- 
plified in the shop of the mechanic, on the farm of the husbandman, 
and in the kitchen of the house-keeper. Those who associated upon 
this principle, are a town Lyceum when together, and several family 
Lyceums when separated. 

The Lyceum is a self-adapting Institution. Any community, and 
any class of the community, can forma Lyceum, not only to suit their 
wishes, but to advance their own purposes and pursuits. A farming 
community can associate, not only as intellectual, moral, and social 
beings, but as farmers. Mechanics also, and merchants, teachers, 
parents, ladies, and mothers, can each formtheir Lyceums ; or rather 
become departments of a general society, to which they can resort 
both collectively and separately, and receive instruction at one com- 
mon fountain of knowledge. 

The Lyceumis a Republican Institution. ‘This has before been 
asserted, and few it is believed, will be disposed to doubt it. Its foun- 
dation is moral freedom and independence, without which no one can 
be truly free. It permits, invites, and enables all who unite in its 
operations to think, judge, and act for themselves. It would liberate 
them from the slavery of a party, of a demagogue, and of their pas- 
sions. 

It has for its object the universal diffusion of knowledge, which has 
ever been considered the strongest and surest, if not the only founda- 
tion ofa republican government. It aims at universal education, by 
inducing and enabling all whom it embraces to educate themselves. It 
wishes to encircle within its influence all classes—the farmer and 
mechanic, no less than the scholar and philosopher; all ages—early 
childhood, mature life, and declining years. 

While the Lyceum holds itself high above the vulgar abuse and 
angry contentions of party politics, it would gladly teach the privi- 
leges of citizens, the rights of freemen, and an enlightened and sound 
policy of republican governments. It would make its members free 
without being licentious, alike ready to maintain their own rights, and 
to respect and grant the rights of others. 

It tsa Benevolent Institution. It is mutual, or gives, hoping to 
receive. It also gives, not hoping to receive ; it recognizes love to 
our neighbor, or universal and disinterested benevolence, as the dig- 
nity and glory of the moral universe ; it maintains that teachers are 
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bound, not only to instruct their pupils, but to do good to each other, 
and to make their improvements in the science and art of teaching, 
public property; it holds that every intellectual, social, and moral 
being, that every man, woman, and child is bound by a law as strong 
as their love of happiness, and as lasting as their existence, to add all 
to the common stock of human happiness that their talents and oppor- 
tunities will permit,—to do all the good they can; it believes that su- 
preme selfishness, or making one’s self the centre of the universe, is 
as mean and inglorious, as it is unchristian and ruinous ; that the 
Christian religion, is at once a system of the purest morals and of 
the soundest philosophy the world ever saw. 
Such is briefly the nature of the American Lyceum. 


II. Irs Operations. 


From the slight view just presented of the nature of the Lyceum, 
its operations will be anticipated. If it is voluntary association, those 
who subscribe to its constitution and engage in its exercise, do it of 
choice. If it is a social institution, all are invited to communicate, 
while they receive instruction. If it is self-adapting, its exercises 
are fitted to the wishes, acquirements, and pursuits of those who 
engage in them. If it is a self-educating system, those who expect 
fully to share its benefits must engage in its exercises. 

After the simple organization of a Lyceum, and furnishing it with 
tools, viz. with apparatus, collections in natural history, periodicals, 
and books, the members agree upon such subjects and such a course 
of exercises as best suit their wishes, acquirements, and pursuits. 
At one time, some branch of science is chosen as the subject of the 
meeting, when, if a single lecturer does not prefer the exclusive or 
principal management of the subject, the illustrations are divided 
between several members, who in succession occupy the attention 
of the meeting. When these persons have closed the illustrations 
they proposed, if time permits, the subject is open to inquiry and 
more familiar discussion. 

At another meeting, some question in political economy, practical 
education, or other subject of useful knowledge, is selected for dis- 
cussion or debate. In this, as in the subject of science, some present 
their views in written communications, others without them. Some- 
times the subject is presented in a general form, without any regular 
question of debate; at others, the speakers defend opposite princi- 
ples, and take the character of antagonists, each contending for his 
own ground. 

In some Lyceums the exercises of their weekly meetings have been, 
alternately, subjects of science, and questions of debate or discussion. 
These questions, however, are generally, of such a character, as to 
embrace principles of physical, intellectual, moral, or political science, 
when they seldom fail to develope new principles, and to enlighten 
and elevate public sentiment. In numerous instances, the subject of 
railways has been made a question of debate before Lyceums, which 
has usually resulted in making converts to the importance and 
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feasibility of this new, but promising mode of conveyance and inter- 
nal commerce. 

It is becoming common in country towns, for the first class, or the 
oldest pupils in each of their schools, to become members of Lyceums, 
not merely to witness the illustrations or other exercises performed 
by adults, but to take a part in them, to which they have usually 
found themselves equal, greatly to the satisfaction, and sometimes to 
the astonishment of their parents and other friends. This measure, 
it is believed, has never failed to excite and sustain a deep and gen- 
eral interest in the Lyceum, wherever it has been adopted. 

Besides the general meetings here referred to, it is common for 
Lyceums to encourage and sustain meetings with appropriate exer- 
cises, for special purposes. Teachers are accommodated with the 
room, apparatus, specimens, books, &c. of Lyceums, for their mutual 
improvement in relation to their schools. Farmers and mechanics 
also have their special Lyceums under the patronage of a general 
society. Inthe summer season, Ladies’ Lyceums are conducted, 
one afternoon in a week, under the same arrangement. Mothers, 
may, with great propriety, also hold Lyceums, to aid each other in 
the responsible and dignified duties of their charge. 

But perhaps the most interesting relation in which a town Lyceum 
presents itself, is in its supporting what may be termed a weekly school, 
for the benefit of such ,,oung people, as have not the time or the dis- 
position to attend courses of daily instruction. Under this arrange- 
ment, misses and lads, young ladies and gentlemen, spend one half 
day in a week, not so much to hear lectures, or witness interesting 
illustrations and experiments, as to study, and to recite the results of 
the previous week’s study while at home. By such an opportunity 
young people can study geometry, arithmetic, geography, compo- 
sition, penmanship, or any other branch of a useful education, 

Such a provision is most urgently called for, in all our small towns, 
or where the population is sparse, and the advantages of education 
are confined principally or wholly to primary schools. Thousands of 
parents in our country would gladly send their children to a place of 
useful instruction one half day in a week, who could afford neither 
the money nor the time for them to attend a daily school. 

Such an arrangement is applicable not only to children, whose in- 
struction must otherwise be confined to district schools, but to young 
ladies and gentlemen who have closed their regular school education. 
By such a weekly course of exercises young people might not only 
retain what they had already acquired, but be still advancing in the 
development of their minds, and in the acquisition of useful knowl- 


edge. 

"ee such a purpose, and for the general objects of the Lyceum, it 
can be asserted without the fear of contradiction, that the most rigid 
economy—that the merest worldly policy, the earning and saving of 
money, unite their voice with that of the dignity and grandeur of in- 
tellectual and moral culture, in urging upon the citizens of every 
town, to appropriate forthwith $1000 or $2000 to procure a building, 
apparatus, and other accommodations, necessary to provide the rising 
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generation with a place of resort, where they may assemble and cul- 
tivate their intellectual, moral, and social faculties, at one tenth part 
of the expense usually appropriated to the vapid and dissipating 
amusements, common among young people. 





Such is the account given in the Report of the American Ly- 
ceum. 

It is supposed there are at present nearly a thousand of these in- 
stitutions in the United States, but how they are apportioned among 
the several states we are not informed. In the absence of more par- 
ticular information we beg leave to subjoin the following facts, rela- 
tive to some of those in Massachusetts, as they existed a few months 
since. 

The number of members belonging to 27 of the more important 
Lyceums in that state, is about 5,500; or about 200 each upon an 
average. Salem, the largest, contains about 1,200; Newton, 681; 
Newburyport, 450; Gloucester, 400; and New-Bedford, Haverhill, 
Charlestown, Boston and Worcester, from 200 to 300 each. 

In all, or nearly all of these institutions, the terms of admission are 
so low, as to enable almost all to attend who choose. The fee is 
seldom more than 50 or 75 cents; and in some instances ladies, and 
young men of minor age, are admitted gratuitously. 

They usually meet weekly. Nine or ten of the number have halls, 
either built, or in progress; one of them at an expense of $1,200. 
Four or five have Libraries of from one to three hundred volumes; 
and one a collection of about a thousand. 

Two or three of them are furnished with reading rooms and peri- 
odicals; two have each a cabinet of minerals; seven have apparatus 
for illustrating the sciences; one is furnished with maps, and one 
with instrumental music. 

The exercises generally consist of Lectures, short Dissertations, 
and Debates. In some of them it is customary to declaim; and in a 
few, anonymous communications are read. The latter are generally 
received through the medium of the Post Office; and the arrange- 
ment is made partly with a view to elicit the productions and call 
forth the aid of female members of the institutions. 

The lectures are almost without exception given by members of the 
Lyceums; in only one or two instances is foreign aid afforded. They 
are usually of a scientific character, but in some cases the members 
who choose may, in turn, give lectures on some subject relating to 
their own occupation or profession. The latter have been among 
the most interesting. They supply insome degree, the place of that 
course of Technology, involving a description of all the arts of life, 
which is deemed essential in the Universities in Germany. The es- 
says embrace a wider range of topics than the lectures, and the de- 
bates, one which is wider still. 

In some instances, the exercises are confined to lectures; in others 
a lecture and an essay, in others still a lecture or essay and a debate. 
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a 
Nearly the whole number here mentioned have lectures, and a con- 
siderable part have debates besides. 

The following have been some of the more prominent topics of 
lectures and debates. Education, Common Schools, Political and 
Domestic Economy, Morals, Public Improvements, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, Trade, Architecture, Physiology, 
Natural Theology, Natural History, Civil History, Botany, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Astronomy, Meteorology, Natural Philosophy, Ge- 
ography, Mathematics, and the Military art. 

In general these institutions have been entirely free from every 
thing of a party or sectarian character; and are acknowledged by 
those who are familiar with them to have exerted a salutary influ- 
ence, not only on their respective members, but on the communities 
in which they are located. No where have these results been more 
obvious and unequivocal than in the towns of Greenfield and Brain- 
tree, in Massachusetts. 

In Greenfield, as we learn from a source on which we can rely, 5 
no measures have ever had half the effect in elevating the common 3g 
schools, as may be fairly attributed to Lyceums; and they have given 
an impulse to the cause of education, which, it is believed, will not 
very readily subside. 

A few years since, one of the parishes in Braintree was in a de- 
clining state. The church was old and decaying, business was on 
the decline, and a general despondency prevailed. A few friends to 
the cause of education formed a society, erected a spacious building, 
80 feet in length, to furnish accommodations for Lyceums, schools, 
and religious meetings, with apartments for a reading room and libra- 
ry. Books and newspapers were then furnished, a Lyceum was formed 
and lectures and debates commenced. Almost every person in the 
parish became interested. The effect was to revive the business of 
the place, improve the condition of the society, and induce them to 
build a new and excellent church. The town now presents altogeth- 
er a new appearance; and it is confidently stated, by those who are 
competent to judge, that most of the improvements which have taken 
place there, owe their origin almost entirely to the Lyceum. 
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Arr. VI.—Vitvace Scuoots or Inpustry. 


Proposal for the establishment of Village Schools of Industry, submitted to the 
consideration of Land owners and Clergymen. London. 1831. 


[The following article from the London Journal of Education, presents another 
plan for attaining the great object of Fellenberg—the establishment of self-sup- 
porting schools—adapted to circumstances or countries in which an agricultural! 
school is impracticable. Are none of our towns in need of such an establish- 
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ment for the children and youth who are educated in their streets for vice and 
ruin? Tothe owner of property, no economy is more important than that which 
shall reform those who have it in their power to plunder and destroy it. And 
the community can in no way save so much as by giving that education to its 
needy members as shall be some security against their relapsing into vice and 
pauperism. To retrench here is extravagance. | 


Tue object of this proposal appears to be to effect changes in 
the mode of educating the children of laborers, and of the poorer 
classes of workmen and tradesmen, not very dissimilar to those 
which have already been recommended in this Journal; for the 
fundamental principle of the proposed schools is, ‘ that every laborer 
should be taught all the knowledge which bears immediately upon 
his situation.’ The proposers also enforce, with great earnestness, 
the truth, that labor is not only valuable as a source of wealth, but 
is the only means of acquiring or of preserving virtuous and religious 
habits. It is indeed no exaggeration to say, as a proof of the vital 
importance of making the acquisition of industrious habits a chief 
object of early education, that habits of industry and labor are pow- 
erful auxiliaries in the suppression or restraint of depraved desires. 
Human nature is so constituted, that idleness is, in almost all cases, 
the parent of some form or other of vice ; so that to instruct young 
men and women in useful labor, and to secure to them certain 
advantage from it, and thus train them to rely upon it as a source 
of support, comfort, and independence, is an object worthy of the 
deep consideration of those, who, by their position as proprietors of 
land, or by their profession as clergymen, have it in their power 
to promote it. Those who are really acquainted with the ordinary 
attainments and ordinary feelings of the poor, and are at the same 
time, free from any desire to prolong the degradation of those born 
in humble stations, are alone to be entrusted with such a task. 

If we are anxious to prevent the increase of pauperism and 
crime,—if we desire to see a population peaceable and contented, 
and to maintain the security of all classes of people in this country 
in time to come, these ends, perhaps, will be best attained by re- 
viewing the existing system of education for the poor, and consid- 
ering whether it may not be so amended, as to obviate evils which 
all acknowledge to exist, and which are certainly not of a nature to 
be spontaneously diminished. 

The following are the heads of the proposal which has led to 
these observations. 

‘1. The object of such a school is to make industry the leading 
feature,—to make it subservient to the formation of character, and 
the acquisition of as much knowledge as may be deemed necessa- 
ry,—to render it beneficial to the neighborhood, and to make it pay 
its Own expenses. 

‘2. A piece of ground should be provided of a sufficient size, 
according to the number of children to be taken. It should be the 
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property of the owner of the school ; or, if on lease, the landlord 
should pay for all improvements at the expiration of the lease. A 
piece of waste land would not be objectionable (provided the soil 
were easy to cultivate), because it would be cheaper, and the re- 
sult, if successful, would be more decided. 

‘3. A man should be hired to cultivate the ground, part with the 
plough or spade, part as a garden. He must be intelligent general- 
ly, and understand his business thoroughly ; he should be of a kind 
disposition, and should comprehend and approve the objects of the 
school ; he should undertake to communicate to the children all the 
knowledge he possesses, and consider their instruction as of still 
more importance than his manual labor—not, however, neglecting 
the latter ; he should direct their labor in the most useful manner, 
both for the garden, and themselves. 

‘4. A schoolmaster should be obtained for the direct instruction 
of the children. He must understand that the chief sphere of his 
teaching would be in the garden and workshops; making himself 


acquainted with the processes going on, and with the principles © 


of gardening and farming, as well as the practice. By means of 
the interest which the child would feel in the objects before him,— 
their nature and uses—much more would be learnt than through 
any system of book instruction not illustrated by tangible and visi- 
ble facts. ‘The qualities and produce of the soil, and the habits of 
the animals fed upon it, would naturally become subjects of inquiry, 
and afford opportunities of useful information. The schoolmaster 
must work with the children. When the gardener points out the 
work required for the garden, the master must distribute the work, 
and superintend it. The children must work in groups, under mon- 
itors, as far as possible. Each child must be employed, down to 
the very youngest, who must have some work allotted, as picking 
stones, counting cabbages, &c. 

‘5. The labor must be adapted to the age; and regularly, at 
stated hours, the children must adjourn to the school, or take les- 
sons in the open air, according to the weather or convenience. 
There they would learn reading, &c.; great part of the lessons, 
exclusive of scriptural instruction, would consist of explanations re- 
specting the objects, animate and inanimate, in the garden, taken 
from books adapted to this purpose. Besides gardening, the chil- 
dren should be taught such trades as local and other circumstances 
might render desirable: masonry, shoemaking, tailor’s, carpenter’s, 
blacksmith’s work—netting, knitting, &c.: some of these might form 
also direct subjects of instruction. 

‘6. The girls, under the direction of a constant female superin- 
tendent, should be taught household work. washing, cooking, bak- 
ing, &c. They should not be exempt from out-door labor,—its 
healthiness is a recommendation to all. 
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‘7, A cottage must be found for the gardener and schoolmaster, 
but all the other buildings should be erected by the labor of those 
persons and the children. The convenience and comfort of the 
inmates should grow gradually, and in proportion to their own ex- 
ertions. If instructed in classes, they might use any small room 
that could be obtained for their temporary accommodation. The 
first thing to be erected in addition, would be a large shed. If this 
were begun on a proper plan, it would be enlarged by degrees, till 
it answered every purpose. The children would soon pave the 
floor with stones, if directed. The building would serve for a 
school, for workshops, and for a place of exercise in bad weather. 

‘8. A great object would be to collect manure ; cattle must be 
kept for this purpose, and every other means resorted to. The 
children might be usefully employed sometimes in collecting and 
fetching it from a distance. ‘The parents might be encouraged to 
keep pigs, and be supplied sometimes with food for them, giving the 
manure in return. 

‘9. Besides the regular work of the garden, &c. the children 
should have gardens of their own, of which the whole produce 
should be their own, to carry home to the parents. The children 
should be allowed to bring linen from home to wash, and to make 
articles of furniture for presents to the parents, or to mend any 
articles about the house. 

‘10. The objects of the school should be fully and patiently ex- 
plained to the parents, who should be invited to second them. The 
privilege of purchasing the garden produce, as well as the manu- 
factures of the school at a low price from the school shop, should 
be offered to the parents; and the rewards of the children, should 
be composed of such articles as would be valuable to their families. 
Give the parents, in short, as great an interest as possible in the 
school, which experience points out as the best mode of doing it. 
Let them feel the school to be, as it were, their own. Let them 
see that they reap all the advantage, except in the gradual improve- 
ment of the property ; but let this improvement benefit them in a 
palpable manner. Here they might bring their assistance, viz. la- 
bor to the school, as a common fund : a peposit of labor to be re- 
turned in produce, or in education to the children. 

* Whatever trade a parent exercised, let him, at his leisure time, 
give his labor or instruction to the school. ‘The complaint is, that 
the parent cannot get employment,—then he would have more time 
to give to the school. Invite a stocking-maker, or weaver, from an 
over-peopled manufactory, to settle near the school, teach the chil- 
dren his trade, work for the neighborhood, and vary his labor, or 
work at leisure hours, in the garden. His health, comfort, and 
character would improve. It would be easy to keep a labor account 
of hours’ work against every one who gave his labor to the garden ; 
this wonld be valued and paid in produce. - 
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‘11. As the children would improve daily, and their labor be- 
come more valuable the longer they staid, it would be right to enter 
into a contract with the parents, to continue the children at the 
school a certain number of years. This would not only repay the 
school more completely, but would promote the general objects of 
the establishment ; the formation of good habits and the acquisition 
of practical knowledge. 

‘12. Of course, tools of all kinds must be provided by the pro- 
prietor ; the mode in which he would look for remuneration would 
be the payment of the children, their labor in garden produce, and 
the permanent improvement in land and buildings. He would also 
form a collection of books for the school, containing the requisite 
information on the subjects of their labors. 

‘13. The Bible should not be made a class-book, but read at 
stated times, as a book of divine instruction; and proper passages 
learned out of it. Doctrinal religion should not be taught in the 
school; but what is taught, should be entirely practical, and made 
to go hand in hand with the work. 

* There should be a plan of the garden and premises. This plan 
should be studied in the school, and would exemplify the elementa- 
ry principles of land measuring, &c. Each boy, as he grew old 
enough, should make one for himself, on a reduced scale. The 
children should learn the distances, in feet, of all parts of the gar- 
den, and the number of square feet in the whole, and in each part ; 
the plants growing in each bed, their number, value, &c. The 
children should be allowed to propagate plants for themselves, for 
pleasure, or for sale; and in the course of time might have the 
means of erecting a green-house. 

‘ Exact registers should be kept of all the occupations and ex- 
penses of the school ; these should form the study of the children, 
and from them the arithmetical sums should be chiefly taken. 

‘14. A savings bank should be established in the school for the 
children.’ 


Art. VII.—THerory anv Practice. 


Mr Epirorn—Many individuals, and among the number some 
teachers, seem to believe that the measures hitherto pursued by the 
friends of education in this country are not sufficiently practical. 
They complain that there is too much discussion of principles, or 
setting forth theories ; and too few facts. 

When a school convention, or a meeting of an association of 
teachers has been held, the first questions usually asked by persons 
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of this description are, What have they done? What books have 
they recommended? what studies have they designated as proper 
to be pursued in school? What methods of instruction? If it is 
ascertained that the time was taken up in the discussion of impor- 
tant topics, such as are calculated to elicit inquiry, and promote the 
personal improvement of the members, without presuming to make 
any of the decisions demanded ;—if no books or methods of instruc- 
tion have been resolved on, their labors are at once denounced as 
useless. 

The same individuals are ever complaining of the course pur- 
sued by writers on education of the present age. ‘ All these prin- 
ciples,” say they, “are of no value to teachers. We want facts. 
We wish, above all, to have you tell us what to do. It is of little 
consequence to us what others do, 50, or 500, or 5000 miles dis- 
tant. What must we do? What rewards and punishments must 
we adopt? How, and for what purposes must we use the black 
board? What books are the best? What is the best method of 
teaching writing, arithmetic, or geography? A hundred volumes of 
your theories and principles, and details of the plans of others, 
would be of far less consequence to us than a plain, practical ac- 
count of the best method of teaching a single science. We are 
tired and disgusted with the course hitherto taken, especially by the 
periodical devoted to this subject.” 

I have heard remarks of this kind repeatedly, Mr Editor, and 
from teachers of reputation; but should have heard them from 
teachers of four centuries ago, with sensations less painful; for if 
there be an individual on earth, worthy of universal love and res- 
pect, it is the faithful instructor, who seeks every means of improv- 
ing himself and his school. It is scarcely going too far to say with 
Dr Rush, that ‘Mothers and Schoolmasters plant the seeds of 
nearly all the good and evil in the world.’ But I cannot remain 
satisfied with this plaa of submitting implicitly to the dictation of 
others ; above all, in regard to education. No one is more anxious 
than myself that every teacher should adopt such books, plans, 
and methods, as in the estimation of himself and those whom it 
concerns, are best for his school, taking it as it exists. But to be 
enabled to do this successfully, it is believed the practice of other 
teachers in their various circumstances, with the principles which 
dictated that practice, ought to be known. With this aid, an in- 
structor will often be able to act from principles of his own, and to 
originate plans for himself. 

It must surely be obvious, to every one who reflects, that no 
books or methods of instruction or discipline can be adapted to the 
ever varying wants and circumstances of all teachers and pupils. 
There can be no doubt that children in school should be constant- 
ly employed, for example. The importance of this principle can- 
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not be too often enforced, nor its merits too often discussed ; nor 
can there be too many methods of employment suggested ; yet 
should an association of teachers recommend a certain routine of 
exercises to be adopted in all schools, would any thing be gained 
to the cause of education ? 

Again, the principle that reading lessons should be adapted to 
the capacity of pupils is equally sound and defensible. Its advan- 
tages, and the evils of books ofa different character, are proper 
subjects of inquiry and discussion. But suppose an association 
or convention, or a writer on education goes farther, and prescribes 
a set of reading books, what will be the result? Are teachers to 
receive their ipse diatt at once? And suppose they should. How 
long would it be before another association, equally competent to 
make decisions, would recommend a very different collection of 
books? But if there are a dozen, or a hundred different prescrip- 
tions abroad, whom shall we follow ? 

Suppose four different reading books for the various classes are 
proposed, the first adapted to the wants of the beginner, the 
second to those of the pupil a little more advanced, and the third 
and fourth to those of older classes. What isto be done? Few 
school districts in our country are willing to introduce more 
than one new reading book at a time. Now which of the four 
will be adapted to the wants of a whole school? Only a single one 
of them will probably be adopted, in three fourths of our schools 
that are influenced at all by the resolutions,—and that probably, in 
most cases, the cheapest. 

Suppose that in view of these facts, all the writers and all the 
associations in our country could agree on a single book. Is it 
not plain that while it would meet the wants and capacities of some 
individuals, classes and schools, it would be altogether unfit for 
others ? 

But, more than this, what becomes of the independence of a 
teacher who thus yields implicitly to the opinions of others, instead 
of exercising his own faculties in comparing different books, and 
methods of discipline and instruction ; and in view of his own pow- 
ers and the condition of his own school, appropriating to himself 
such only as circumstances seem to demand ? 

What would an agriculturist, of plain sense, think of the man 
who should undertake to point out a mode of managing and culti- 
vating a farm which should be equally applicable to all soils, and 
climates and circumstances? That should say that all land ought to 
be ploughed to a certain prescribed depth, and planted at precisely 


the same time, and the crops dressed at similar intervals? His 


directions might be useful for the cultivation of the plains of Mexico, 
but would they at the same time be applicable to the hills and 
valleys of New England? Yet who will say that the farming in- 
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terests of this or any other country might not be promoted indefi- 
nitely were the various modes of cultivation adopted in the earth fa- 
miliar to every individual agriculturist ? 

In like manner it would be absurd for any individual, or associa- 
tion of individuals, even to attempt to impose upon teachers their 
own views of books and methods of instruction. And it would 
be equally absurd for teachers to adopt their plans and suggestions 
at once, without first considering their own wants and those of their 
pupils. It would be no less than yielding implicitly to authority, 
in a country and in an occupation where, above all, free inquiry is 
not only permitted but demanded ; and adopting the theory of a 
single person to the exclusion of facts, and principles, and the the- 
ories of thousands. 

As a proof of this propensity among teachers to take things up- 
on trust, to the exclusion of principles, I will introduce a few remarks, 
and two or three anecdotes, which were received from a careful ob- 
server of common schools. 

He remarks, that after considerable acquaintance with teachers 
and schools in various parts of New England, he has found ‘ most 
teachers more anxious to be told of some definite way in which 
they may increase the facilities for direct knowledge among their 
pupils, than to be led to principles, which if put into operation in 
almost any way, will induce pupils to search for themselves, and 
thus give them the foundation of self-tuition. They prefer to be 
told of some particular exercise, and its benefits, especially if it be 
similar to some one which they have already adopted in school, 
rather than of some great principle which would include the intro- 
duction of a variety of exercises, each of which would tend to pro- 
duce the same general results.’ 

Many persons of this character, if they adopt a principle, often 
apply it mechanically, in all cases, without considering how it must 
vary with circumstances. 

In visiting a school containing children from 3 to 7 years of age, 
he found a class ranged on the floor for reading ; but so great was 
the disturbance in the school, that it was impossible to hear them. 
On suggesting the importance of order, and greater silence ; the 
teacher replied, ‘1 am aware that they are noisy, but I do not re- 
strain them much, as Mr Hall, in his lectures, says that young chil- 
dren ought not to be too much constrained, for fear of cramping 
their energies!’ ‘This instance shows very clearly that the best 
principle, if applied as an invariable rule, may produce serious evil. 

A female instructor, who was anxiously desirous of improving 
the condition of her school, and who certainly possessed many of 
the qualifications requisite to the discharge of her duties, mani- 
fested very great deficiency in regard to principles. In going 
through an exercise with the geometrical solids, she asked her 
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pupils, how many sides a pyramid had. ‘They promptly answered, 
‘Six.’ How many sides has a frustrum ofa pyramid? ‘ Four,’ — 
These absurd mistakes arose from the fact that the figures employ- 
ed for illustration actually had this number of sides ; and the fact 
is mentioned to show, that a teacher ought to understand his subject, 
as well as possess apparatus, and receive the practical directions 
necessary for its illustration. 

‘In another case, the instructor asked a very young pupil a ques- 
tion from the Infant School Manual of Mrs Howland. ‘The child 
answered the question, in her own language, with a tolerable de- 
gree of accuracy. But the teacher was not satisfied, and pronoun- 
ced her in the wrong, merely because the language of the book was 
not given.’ 

y own experience accords with that of this observer ; and did 
your limits permit, | might relate many anecdotes of a similar char- 
acter. But at present I will only observe, that I have been most 
forcibly struck with the fact, that young ladies who have spent two 
or three months in an infant school, often seem to suppose that they 
have ‘learned the system,’ as they call it, perfectly ; as if they had 
nothing to do in training the infant mind but to imitate with accura- 
cy the questioning, and repeating of words, the clapping of* hands, 
and counting, and singing, which they have witnessed. It is no 
trifling concern to imbibe the spirit and love of teaching, and ac- 
quire that tact which is necessary, even in communicating science, 
but much more so in the cultivation of the heart. ‘This requires 
something more than mechanical repetition of the plans and meth- 
ods of other teachers. The living mind must act upon the living 
mind ; the heart upon the heart; and the teacher must originate, 
os well as imitate. 

Were I asked by an instructor, what methods and plans he ought 
to pursue, I would only reply ; My good friend—ruinx. Were the 
question repeated the second and third time, I would still say, 
THINK. To aid him in thinking, I would, however, advise 
him to embrace every convenient opportunity of learning the views, 
without assenting to the dogmas of others. Let him attend, if pos- 
sible, Jectures and discussions on this subject, whether in Lyceums, 
Conventions, or ‘Teachers’ Associations, and spend as much 
time as possible in visiting the schools of others. Let him read 
the best books on education, whether foreign or domestic, an- 
cient or modern. Let him rejoice, above all, to learn the results 
of actual experiment in every country. Let him acquire facts, and 
then make a practical application of those facts by originating and 
pursuing plans of his own, and adapted to his own circumstances. 
In one word, let him love his profession, and seek every means of 
improvement. 

In regard to school books I have a few words to add. Let 
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every book which appears, be fairly reviewed—I do not say puffed 
—then Jet those visitors, teachers, and parents who take an interest 
in the subject, afier examining the work for themselves, form their 
own opinion of its merits. If on the whole they deem it worthy of 
adoption into their school, they will then be partially prepared to 
use it, for they will have some knowledge of its character. A 
teacher who undertakes to use a work with which he is unacquaint- 
ed, finds himself in a predicament almost as awkward as that of 
David, in Saul’s unwieldy armor. 

Indulge me once more, Mr Editor, in entering my protest against 
an attempt, by any individual, or any association, to assume the pre- 
rogative of deciding for a whole community, what books to use, or 
what modes of instruction or discipline to pursue, even if the num- 
ber of unthinking teachers who demand such a decision, were ten 
times greater than it now is. Perhaps, however, this protest is en- 
tirely gratuitous, for I have observed, with pleasure, that the dispo- 
sition in question prevails to the greatest extent among the most 
inexperienced teachers ; and that just in proportion as they have 
advanced beyond the limits of their own narrow circle of thought 
and feeling, and mingled with men of other professions and pur- 
suits, just in the same proportion their jealousies and prejudices dis- 
appear, and they become ready to conclude, that if ever our schools 
are elevated to the condition which their importance demands, it 
must be through the influence,—not of mechanical teachers, —but of 
those who think, and invent, and originate for tliemselves. 

In conclusion, | would remark, that I am sometimes surprised at 
the impatience of mankind for «mmediate results. Whether it is a 
characteristic peculiar to New England, 1 am not prepared to say, 
though it has sometimes been so considered. It is manifested above 
all in regard to early education. Before the season of blossoms is 
well past, we are impatient to pluck the fruit. It seems to be for- 
gotten, that those which are most valuable, are often longest in ri- 
pening, as trees, plants, and animals are remarkable for longevity, in 
proportion to the time occupied in coming to maturity. Or if this 
should be remembered, it is forgotten that man—pbysical, moral, 
and intellectual man—must submit to the same law of the Creator. 
Hence, nothing is more common, at the present day, than for those 
parents and teachers who become, in some measure, awake to the 
importance of education, to endeavour to propel the mind forward, 
by the aid of every labor-saving process they can bring into opera- 
tion. 

They wish to have books and plans of instruction so contrived 
that the child may be carried over the ground at the most rapid 
rate possible, whether he use his faculties, and understand the sub- 
ject, or not. There must bea royal road to every science—it 
must be a rail road too---from which the mental machine cannot 
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deviate. No matter whether the road be safe, or likely to be per- 
manent, if the course be rapid. Speed seems to be the only ob- 
ject. ‘Those who write on education.are required to graduate their 
views by this narrow sighted measure, and point out plans of in- 
struction which save the pupil the labor of thinking, and the teacher 
the trouble of explaining or illustrating ; which enable him to hasten 
through a science, with the greatest number of pupils, in the least 
possible time. Now, Mr Editor, from remarks which you have 
occasionally made in your journal, I find that on this subject your 
views, in many points, accord with my own, and Herculean as the 
task may be, 1 hope you will endeavour to convince your readers 
that the most rapid progress is not always the best for the pupil, as 
premature fruits, however agreeable to the taste, are sometimes 
worthless, if not absolutely pernicious in the result. 
A Frienp or Epucation. 





Art. VIIL---Prainciptes anp Metnops or InreLiectuan In- 
STRUCTION EXHIBITED IN THE Exercises or Youne CuIL- 


DREN. 
Communicated for the Annals of Education 


Tue principles and methods of education, when exhibited in 
connection, mutually explain and illustrate each other. Their rela- 
tive importance is brought to view. Details of instruction are 
presented, not as isolated parts, but in their relation to those gen- 
eral principles of education upon which their successful operation 
upon the mind essentially depends. Principles are thus exhibited 
in their appropriate connection with the mind ; and education, both 
as a science and an art, is given asa perfect whole. As every 
mental influence, however limited and transient, is of unspeakable 
importance, so every thing surrounding the mind, becomes, from 
its connection, worthy of deep attention. ‘The details of instruction, 
whether circumstantial or formal, are therefore subjects of the first 
importance in education. 

hen we look into our schools, and observe the influence of 
prevailing methods of instruction, upon the young, we cannot but 
perceive, too often, a very wide departure from sound views of the 
philosophy of education. The details of instruction have little 
reference to the true nature and wants of the mind. The child 
engages in the employments of the school-room without any inter- 
est. He perceives but a faint and remote connection between 
these employments and the purposes of life. His heart is not in 
them. His mind is not carried beyond the present, to the remote 
influence which his prospects should exert upon his character and 
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happiness. He does not appreciate the influences which educa- 
tion is shedding upon him; for so false have they been to his na- 
ture, that his experience has given him no light in the past, to en- 
courage a prospective hope in the future. Education thus becomes 
to hin. an aimless, unmeaning process; the light and truth which it 
sheds upon him, is so false and dubious; so intermingled with 
darkness and error, and confers so little pleasure, that he either plods 
carelessly on his way, or gives up the task of improvement in de- 
spair. Or stimulated, perhaps, by ambitious rivalry, by the excit- 
ing hope of reward, or the fear of punishment, to exertion, his mind 
still moves onward, not from its own internal light and impulses, but 
from external excitements. Original power, and native vigor and 
purity, are lost in the servile race of competition, and the mind is 
degraded by unworthy influences. 

Methods and details, not less than principles of instruction, are, 
in a great measure, accountable for the whole issue of education. 
The motives cherished by these, bear strongly upon the mental and 
moral character, and contribute their influence in its formation. 
They are a part of the great school of influences, which are ever 
in operation from without. They assist the mind in its ascent to- 
wards excellence, or they oppose its progress. ‘They favor original 


vigor and activity ; or they lead to servile imitation and tameness of 


spirit. 

The idea that education, when adapted to the nature of the 
mind, is to create and cherish original thought, and simplicity, and 
purity and elevation of purpose, seems not to be adverted to by 
those entrusted with the young. Popular methods still favor formal 
recitations, and modes of study wholly opposed to the nature of the 
mind. ‘Thought is but little encouraged. Habits of correct think- 
ing, are not cherished as the best preparation for correct expression. 
The intellectual wants of the individual are disregarded. Old 
thoughts are wrought up in various new forms, and the memory 


loaded with terms, rather than the understanding filled with ideas. 


Lessons are still matters of memory and recitation, rather than oc- 
casions for thought and mental exercise. 

The influence of such a course upon the habits of the young, is 
fatal to original force of character. The pupil is made the tame 
repeater of another’s thoughts. He is not called upon to express 
his own. His mind is but the echo of another—receiving and 
transmitting ideas, but without appreciating their meaning or appli- 
cation. Habits of listlessness and disgust at the idea of study, are 
by this means acquired. ‘The pupil remains unconscious of those 
powers within him, which, had they been duly cherished and ad- 
dressed, might have raised him to the appreciation of himself, and 
saved him from the misery of mechanical drudgery, and unmeaning 
rote. He might have been appreciating general principles instead 
of dwelling on mere questions of petty detail. 5* 
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Whence come these evils, but from a want of respect for the 
mind, as the true guide to itself? A generous confidence in this, 
is the only warrant for guiding it successfully. Regarded as the 
creative power, which, by its own activity, is destined chiefly to 
form and guide itself; to make the atmosphere in which it loves to 
reside, it is a matter of the first importance to learn how it is to be 
addressed, by other minds. It is not to be subjected to the influ- 
ence of another, without reference to the controlling will, with which 
it is endowed. It is to be respected, interrogated, cherished, op- 
erated upon, through this will, and not against it. Education, in- 
deed, when conducted upon generous and philosophical principles, 
has chiefly to do with the motives. presented to the mind, in order 
to move, through the will, the whole mass of faculties and powers 
which compose the human constitution. It is a process of enlight- 
ening the whole nature, that the accumulated and concentrated light 
thus imparted, may bear upon the conscience, and diffuse itself 
throughout the whole being. 

The pleasure in original activity of mind, so obvious in children, 
when wisely addressed, may render their education interesting and 
delightful to them. Respecting their minds, cherishing their wills, 
and supplying this activity with the means upon which to expend 
itself, the teacher will find his employment full of instruction ; the 
young, under his influence, will be happy; because he ‘will pursue 
the course which their nature demands, and their original wants will 
all be supplied. 

The fruits of this desire for activity, when cherished by methods 
and exercises adapted to the object, are exhibited in the following 
specimens of the productions of children, under eight years of age. 


1. Paraphrases.—The following are specimens of their efforts in 
paraphrasing a few sentences'from Telemachus. 


No.1. Calypso could not be comforted for the departure of Ulysses, in her 
grief she found herself not happy, because she was immortal. Her grotto no 
longer echoed with the sweet music of her voice: the nymphs who attended 
her, dared not to speak toher. She often walked alone on the flowery turf, with 
which an eternal spring surrounded her island ; but these beautiful scenes, far 
from softening her sorrow, did but recall to her the sad recollection of Ulysses, 
whom she had seen there so many times with her. 

No. 2. Calypso was very unhappy for the loss of the great warrior. In her 
unhappiness she found she was never to die. Her cave no longer echoed with the 
sweet singing of her voice. The young girls that staid with her, could not speak 
to her. She would often walk without any one with her, on the turf which had 
always flowers on it: there was always spring on the island; but these pretiy 
scenes did not soften her grief ; they did but recall to her the recollection of her 
friend who had so often been with her. 

No. 3. Calypso could not be happy because her friend had gone away; in her 
sorrow she found she was not happy by being never to die. The place she lired in 
was a cave, which did not send back her voice: the young girls who staid by her, 


ich the season always made stay 
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there ; but these things did not make her forget her friend, but made her think 
more of him who had walked so many times with her. 


The following are paraphrases of the Lord’s Prayer. 


No. 4. Our Parent who art in heaven. Holy bethy name. Thy good ruling 
come. May ihy desires take place on earth as in heaven. Give us_ our food 
ph day, and forgive us our wrong actions, as we forgive those who wrong us. 
Lead us not into bad inclinations; but k@ep us from evil ; for thine is the king- 
dom, power and glory forever. 

No. 5. Our Parent who lives in the Holy Place. Holy be thy name. Thy 
good government come. Thy wishes shall be obtained on earth, as in the Holy 
Place. Give usevery day food. Forgive our sins, as we forgive those who sin 
against us. Lead us not into evil, but deliver us fromit; for thine is the good 
government, the power and the glory. 

No. 6. Our Father who art always every where. Holy may be thy name. 
Thy good management come. Thy wants shall be gratified. It shall be done 
on earth as it is where thou art. Give us this day our food, as thou givest us 
every day. Forgive us our wrong actions, as we forgive those who —— us. 
Let us overcome our bad inclinations. Keep us from doing wrong. All things 
are thine, power, strength, goodness. 


2.—Original Descriptions—written from observation. 


No. 1. The wind is south-east. There is every appearance of rain. The 
willows are blown gently by the wind. The clouds are black. The sun is hid 
and gone under the clouds. The ground is damp. The trees are still. The 
leaves on the ground are blown about. There are a few clouds in the sky. 

No. 2. The sun is hid behind the clouds, and the wind is south-east. The 
trees are still, and do not move. It looks very dark. 


3.— Original Comparisons. 


No. 1. Good thoughts are like pearls. 
Passion is like a lion § 

No. 2. Spring is like a beautiful lady, with a white robe, tripping along 
Love is like the moon. 

No. 3. A sweet tempered girl is like goodness. 
Passion is like thunder. @ 


4.—Original Biography of Dr Franklin. 


Dr Franklin was born in Boston. His father came from England, and was a 
very good man. He had several children. Benjamin was the youngest except 
two. All his brothers learned trades. He went to school a short time, but his 
father was so poor that he took him home, to work in his shop. He was very 
fond of books, but his father had only a few. His father seeing how he liked 
books, wanted to have him become a printer. One of his brothers was a print- 
er, and he concluded he would take Benjamin and give him clothes and food for 
what he earned. He went to live with his brother, but he did not like to go. 
He could not understand all his brother’s books, so he saved money to buy books 


with. He could not get as many books as he wanted, so he borrowed them of 


his neighbors, and he always gave them back to them, and they always let him 
have them, for they said he would give them back again, and not spoil them. 
He thought of a plan to get more money. He told his brother that if he would 
give him the money with which he bought his meat, he would do without meat. 
So his brother gave him the money, and he bought books with it. He bought 
biscuit and a few raisins, and made his meals of it by himself, and read at the 
same time. 

He and his brother did not agree very well, and Benjamin said he would not 
stay with him.’ He thought he would go to New York without his father's 
knowing it. So he set out, and got there in a few days, and went to a printer 
whose name was Mr. Bradford, to ask for work. Mr. Bradford told him that he 
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had no work for him, but that his son wanted a boy to help him, who was in Phila- 
delphia. So he set out for Philadelphia, in a boat that was going part of the 
way to Philadelphia, and he expected to walk the rest of the way. tt began to 
rain, there was a storm, and they sailed on till they came near Long Island. 
They sailed towards it, but they soon found that the waves were dashing against 
it hey dropped anchor, and had to stay there in the boat all night. Tn the 
morning they set out again. They sailed on till they came to land, &c. &c. 





Art. [X.—Reapine. 


Communicated for the Annals of Education. 


A LARGE amount of time in common schools is devoted to the art 
of reading; and in few branches is less real progress made. It 
seems to me important to look at the causes of this result, and, if 
possible, find appropriate remedies. 

1. What are the proper hours for reading? ‘The reading ex- 
ercises of most schools usually occupy the first hour and a half of 
the forenoon and of the afternoon. Neither of these are the most 
proper hours, for the following reasons. 

In the morning, the mind, like the body, is invigorated by rest ; 
and this period should be devoted to those studies which require 
more mental exertion than the rest. Writing requires very little, 
and should therefore be deferred. Arithmetic and grammar de- 
mand more thought, and are therefore either of them proper oc- 
cupations for the morning. Reading requires less thinking than 
any other branch, except writing. To devote to it then, those por- 
tions of time which are required for more difficult studies, is extreme- 
ly injudicious. 

In the afternoon, the energies of the system are too much absorb- 
ed by the process of digestion, to allow of intense mental appli- 
cation, especially soon after dinner. But there is a particular 
reason why this is an improper hour for reading. The voice is 
less clear, and the lungs less active and vigorous, immediately after 
eating, than at other times, especially after eating dinner. This is 
the proper hour for those studies which approach the nearest to 
the nature of mental amusements, as geography, and natural his- 
tory, which with most children, if judiciously conducted, require 
little exertion of mind or body. For these reasons, the last hour 
of the forenoon, and, if the exercise be attended to twice a day, the 
second hour of the afternoon, are the most appropriate hours for 
reading. 

2. What books should be used? 1 am not about to decide 
what particular reading book ought to be used, but only to speak 
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of their general character. The style should be simple but chaste, 
and adapted to the capacities of those for whom it is designed. 
By stmplicity of style, however, Ido not mean childishness. 
There are many who object to a simple style of writing for chil- 
dren, only because they confound simplicity with nonsense. I am 
as much opposed to vulgar or baby language, even among children, 
as they. Indeed, their language, as well as that of all persons con- 
cerned in their management, should be conformed to the strictest 
rules of grammar and of propriety. It may be simple, however, 
and at the same time correct. ‘Take for example the style of Miss 
Edgworth in her simple stories, the writings of Gallaudet for chil- 
dren, with many others which we might notice, and who does not see, 
that though simple, it loses nothing of its dignity or its importance ? 
If the language, even of adults, in their varied intercourse with 
each other, were more of the kind alluded to, 1 believe there would 
be less misunderstanding and controversy among them than at 
present ; for it has become almost a common place remark, that the 
foundation for much of that difference of opinion which often exists, 
and not unfrequently leads to the most unhappy results, is laid in the 
want of simple and distinct language. 

It is not, therefore, without reason that it is so confidently assert- 
ed of late, that children should read no book, which they cannot, 
with proper attention, understand. Reading aloud, to be intelli- 
gible to the hearer, must be in the tone and manner of familiar 
conversation. But how can a child know how to read as he would 
speak, that which he does not understand? Would a person ut- 
terly ignorant of French, be able to read a passage from a French 
author in the manner of familiar conversation? It is equally impos- 
sible for the child to read that which he does not comprehend, and 
accompany it with the’same inflections, emphases, and tones, which 
the writer of the piece would use, were he to read or speak the 
same sentiments to an audience. Although the language of almost 
all elementary books is liable to many objections, the reading books 
for infant and ccmmon schools, especially the latter, are the most 
strikingly deficient on this point. 

Many of those books which are supposed to be brought down to 
the capacity of younger classes are still above it. They may be 
used with some advantage by the higher classes of those schools ; 
but a series is still wanted, which shall be more effectually stripped 
of terms, familiar to adults, but either not understood, or misunder- 
stood, by the infantile reader. 

There is one more remark to be made in regard to reading 
books. In a large majority of schools, when a book is once intro- 
duced, it is continued, to the exclusion of any other, sometimes for 
a long course of years. The reasons of this are, in the first place, 
an almost universal neglect on the part of parents, school visitors, 
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and instructors. Secondly, the notion that the pupils cannot read 
with so much facility and fluency in a book with which they are 
unacquainted, as in one which they have read through, until they 
have nearly learned it by heart. But the third, and probably the 
most weighty reason which exists, is, the expense of making a 
change. The reading books used in our schools many of them 
cost the parents from fifty cents to one dollar each, and as they are 
constantly wearing out or disappearing, and new ones required, if 
a different book is recommended, those parents who have recently 
purchased the book in use, immediately complain of the expense. 
I know of no better remedy for this, than to have our reading 
books in small numbers or parts, on the plan of the ‘Little Philos- 
opher,’ or ‘Evenings at home.’ The small expense of a new book 
would then partially remedy the evil, though not entirely ; for those 
parents who now complain most loudly, would probably complain 
still, though with less bitterness. But the books themselves would 
be more favorable to improvement, for they would interest the chil- 
dren more. Ifa parent buys a book, once in three years, at 50 cents, 
the expense is as great as for books every year at 16 2-3 cents ; 
and the larger book will be worn out or lost nearly as soon as the 
smaller one. I think that all classes in schools should be furnished 
with a new reading book, of some sort, once a year at least. 

Many instructors, and not a few parents, are in favor of intro- 
ducing newspapers into schools, for the use of classes in reading. 
The plan is excellent, provided a school paper were devoted to 
this object, and the matter selected, and arranged accordingly. It 
should always contain a little vocabulary of the more difficult words 
in its columns, with occasional questions on the subjects presented, 
with a view to aid both the instructor and pupils. Perhaps much 
of history, biography, topography, and natural science might be 
most efficaciously taught in this way. Good engravings might also 
be a source of much instruction. Each paper ought to be accom- 
panied with one or more of them. ‘Thus the pupil might have a 
new reading book every week. 

3. What is the proper length of lessons? For classes to whom 
the instructor cannot devote more than from 25 to 30 minutes it is 
not unusual to assign lessons of from four to six duodecimo pages, 
and sometimes more. ‘The object is, to fill up the whole time with 
mere reading. ‘The only interruptions intended, are the correction 
of words which are pronounced wrong, with some slight attention 
to some of the more prominent marks and pauses. ‘ Let your 
voice fall ata period ;? ‘ Raise your voice at the interrogation 
point ;’ ‘ Read lower at the parenthesis ;—these are the principal 
directions given to the class during the whole exercise. A few re- 
quire an exact measure to be observed at the comma, the semi- 
colon, the colon, and the period. ‘The voice rises at the com- 
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mencement, goes on to the comma, breaks while the pupil can count 
one; proceeds to the colon, ‘ where he pauses perhaps four times 
as long; then to the period, and falls. Reading thus consists 
merely in pronouncing a series of words with mechanical and 
measured interruptions, a rising inflection on the first syllable, and 
a falling one on the last. But if this be reading, any mere English 
scholar can read French, or Latin, or any other foreign language. 

Something more than all this is indispensable to the formation of 
a good reader. There is as much difference between these me- 
chanical pauses, and reading, as there is between the chatter of a 
magpie, and common conversation. 

An excellent teacher of 30 or 40 years’ experience says, that 
half a page is as much as his pupils can usually read to advantage, 
in half an hour, although they are selected pupils, from 10 to 18 
years of age. I am personally and intimately acquainted with 
several instructors, of high reputation and long experience, who 
pursue a similar course, only they carry it further. One of them 
often spends 20 to 30 minutes, on six or eight lines of common 
prose, and without at all fatiguing his pupils. ‘The pupils spel/ and 
define the words; tell their synonymes and opposites ; write and 
paraphrase the sentence or paragraph; analyze it, and reduce 
it to its simple sentences ; analyze the words ; parse the whole sen- 
tence or paragraph ; and recite the history, geography, biography, 
&c. to which there may be a reference in the sentence. 

Illustration of the method of reading.—I will endeavor to illus- 
trate the foregoing method of reading by the following example. 
A wish to make myself fully understood will be my only apology for 
the length and copiousness of illustration. 

Example. ‘A wiser person than king Agesilaus has said ; 
‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’ 

This sentence may first be read by the instructor. One of the 
class should next read it; after which the pupils should be per- 
mitted to propose corrections, involving every point concerned in 
good reading; such as Proper Loudness of Voice, Distinctness, 
Slowness, Propriety of Pronunciation, Pauses, Inflections, Accent, 
Emphasis, Cadence, Tones, and Rhyme. One of those who pro- 
pose corrections, should then be permitted to read it. The rest 
will then correct Atm in the same manner, and so on until all, in 
their turn, have read the passage at least once. If there are any, 
who stand in need of such frequent correction that the exercise is 
in danger of becoming irksome to them, it may be well to encour- 
age them, by pointing out their excetlencies, prior to entering into 
an examination of their defects, which will usually prevent all un- 
pleasant feeling, and prepare them to submit with cheerfulness to the 
criticisms of their companions. 
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They may next write the lesson on their slates, with their books 
closed, the instructor dictating the words to them slowly. When 
they have finished, he may examine the spelling of each, and pro- 
nounce the words which are incorrect, for the class to spell. 

The definitions of the words composing the paragraph may now 
be required. Wise, Agesilaus, king, said, train, child, way, go, 
old, and it, should all be carefully defined, after which they may 
write down each word, and form a column of Synonymes under it. 
Each should be governed by his own judgment, without the aid of 
a dictionary, except occasionally. 

It will now be time to teach them to paraphrase the lesson. 
Having already a supply of synonymes in mind, this process will be 
attended with very little difficulty. It is curious and instructive to 
those who make the trial, to see the various modes of thinking, in 
different pupils, which this exercise will exhibit. The present les- 
son would, not unfrequently, take quite as many different shapes as 
there are pupils to paraphrase it, without any manifest perversion of 
the sentiment. The following change would not surprise an instruc- 
tor who had been accustomed to the exercise. ‘A man who knew 
a great deal more than Agesilaus, the king, has told us; Bring up 
children to behave well, and then they will keep on behaving well 
when they are old.’ 

Opposites may next be sought for. The opposite of wiser is 
more ignorant ; of go, stay; of old, new; &c. The biography 
of Agesilaus may be related by the instructor. He may then in- 
a uire: Who was Agesilaus? Over what nation was he king? 

he lesson does not embrace the latter idea; but the pupil may be 
referred to the paragraph preceding, in the ‘ English Reader,’ from 
which the extract is made. In what part of the world was Sparta? 
Here may follow a brief review of the history and geography of 
Sparta, and of Greece in general. Each pupil may be permitted 
to write or repeat what he can recollect in connexion with the sub- 
ect. 

The lesson may be afterwards divided into the simple sentences 
of which it is composed. Each sentence may then be subdivided 
into its component parts, and the whole may be parsed both ety- 
mologically and syntactically. Lastly, the words themselves may 
be analyzed, and the pupil required to tell the various properties, 
sounds, &c. of the various letters. 

The paragraph which I have here selected to illustrate my views, 
is extremely short and simple, yet it is obvious that half an hour 
is scarcely sufficient to go through with the exercises proposed. 
Lessons embracing more difficult words, and a greater variety of 
subjects, must be still shorter, or else a part of the topics must be 
omitted. I am aware that it will still be asked, with much assur- 
ance, what connection many parts of the exercise have with 
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reading. But if no person can read well what he does not 
thoroughly understand, is it not obviously the duty of the instructor 
to ascertain whether the pupil does understand the lesson? And 
how can this be accomplished, without requiring him to define 
paraphrase, analyze, parse, &c. the words and sentences of which 
it is composed ? 

But suppose the lesson selected by the instructor to be the fol- 
lowing : ‘ No man has done more for the improvement of prisons 
and penitentiaries than Howard.’ This is by no means one of the 
most difficult of sentences ; and yet, short and plain as it is, it re- 
quires much attention before pupils can read it understandingly. 
How few, for example, know the difference between a penitentiary 
and a prison! Yet there exists a difference, and every pupil 
ought to understand in what it consists. All penitentiaries are 
prisons; but many prisons may be found which cannot with 
propriety be called penitentiaries. ‘The remarks of the instructor 
on the difference between them, may be made to involve much 
of their history, which will be highly pleasing to the pupils. 
The number of state prisons or penitentiaries, and the location 
of some of the principal, may be mentioned. In this way we 
may explain the meaning and use of the word tmprovement; and 
the child may be easily led to search for its synonymes and 
opposites. 

The word Howard, will open the way for a biographical sketch 
of that distinguished individual. Individuals who have been the 
scourges, instead of benefactors of their race, may be placed in 
contrast with him. ‘They may even be led to the character of the 
great Benefactor of man—and to Him who ‘ went about, doing 
good.’—A love of information in general will thus be implanted, 
no less than interest in the particular paragraphs selected for the 
lesson. 

There are several important objects secured by this method of 
reading. The pupils are taught to think, and to reason for them- 
selves ; they are kept employed, and they are also pleased with the 
occupation. 

From the last mentioned reading lesson, another might be de- 
rived, in the following manner. Some time after the exercise is 
concluded, the teacher may request his pupils to take their slates, 
and write on them the word prison. They are then requested 
briefly to describe a prison, by writing down what they know 
about it. Many will recollect the facts mentioned by the instruc- 
tor during the recent Jesson; and probably every one will form 
at least one or two simple sentences. What they write, they will 
of course be likely to understand ; and when called upon to read 
aloud in turn what they have written, will be able to read it much 
more in the manner of common conversation than the composition 
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of others. Besides being thus initiated with the greatest ease, into 
the difficult task of composition, they are taught the important art 
of forming their own reading lessons ; so that if they have no proper 
book furnished them by others they can make them for themselves. 
The last method may perhaps be pursued to the best advantage by 
alternating it with the other. 





Art. X.—Hartrorp Femate Seminary. 


The Annual Catalogue of the Hartford Female Seminary, together with an 
account of the internal arrangements—course of study and mode of instruct- 
ing the same. Hartford. 1831. 


[We have been favored with the following account of the Hartford Female 
Seminary, taken chiefly from the annual catalogue, and we present it to our 
readers as exhibiting the most complete account of the organization of a Female 
Seminary in our country which is within our reach.] 


Tue Hartford Female Seminary was incorporated in the spring 
of 1821, and went into regular operation, under the care of Miss 
C. E. Beecher, in the winter of the same year. 


The building devoted to the object, contains a hall, sufficiently 
large to seat 150 pupils at writing desks, a library, a dress room, 
and nine recitation rooms. 

In conducting the institution, the great points which have been 
aimed at, have been; 


1. To introduce the principle of the division of labor, so that 
every branch of education should receive that attention which its 
importance may demand. ! 

2. To introduce a system of moral influence, founded upon the 
principles of the Bible, which should constantly operate in forming 
the principles, correcting the faults, and improving the dispositions 
and habits of the pupils. 

The number of pupils has averaged 150 through the past year. 
They have been under the direction of a Principal, Associate Prin- 
cipal, a Governess, and eight Teachers, among whom are teachers 
of music and of the French language. 

The duties of the Principal have consisted in the general super- 
intendence and direction of the whole institution, in all its different 
interests and departments; in communicating to the teachers her 
own views and wishes, relative to the manner in which their duties 
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are to be discharged ; in learning from them the character, habits, 
disposition, and scholarship of the pupils, and in giving general in- 
struction to the whole school, on intellectual, moral, and religious 
subjects. 

The duty of the Associate Principal has consisted in organizing 
the classes, superintending the various studies, and assigning to the 
teachers their respective stations and employments. She endeavors, 
with the aid of the several teachers, to discover the capacity and 
acquisitions of each pupil, in order to enable her to class the school. 
It is then her business to visit the recitation rooms, to see that a 
thorough mode of instruction is pursued in the different classes, and 
that all the teachers follow the same system. Both the Principal 
and Associate Principals instruct classes, when their other duties 
permit. 

In classing the school, it has been found of great importance to 
place pupils in classes with those who are nearly their equals in ca- 
pacity for improvement, and not merely with those of their own 
age. It is deemed essential that every pupil, provided her lessons 
are thoroughly learned, and without endangering health, shall be 
allowed to go forward as fast as she chooses ; and equally essential, 
that no pupil be hurried forward faster than she is prepared to go, 
in order to accommodate her class-mates. By forming several 
classes in almost every branch, it has generally been practicable to 
conform to these principles. 

The duties devolving on the Governess, include the care of the 
building and apparatus, and the direction of those employed to keep 
them in order. During school hours, she presides in the hall, to 
assemble and dismiss the school, to send the classes to the various 
recitation rooms, and recall them at regular intervals; to receive 
and record the daily reports of the teachers respecting the recita- 
tion and behaviour of their classes, and to preserve order and regu- 
larity in all the various operations of the school. All permissions to 
deviate from the rules, and all excuses and acknowledgments for 
violations of them, are referred to her. In addition to this, she 
gives instruction in penmanship, at certain hours of the day, in the 
hall, where she presides. 

The business of instruction in the various branches, devolves upon 
the Teachers. ‘They are expected, in the performance of this 
duty, never to allow a scholar to go forward, until what is studied 
is accurately and thoroughly learned ; and to repeat lessons which 
are imperfectly learned, until all deficiencies are supplied. They 
are also directed, to aim at making their lessons interesting to the 
pupils so far as is possible; and when the subject of instruction 
admits it, to intersperse the recitation with explanations and illus- 
rtative anecdotes, or with conversation and discussion, in which the 
pupils, if possible, are to be induced to join. Of course the man- 
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ner of performing this duty depends very much upon the peculiar 
character and qualifications of the teachers. 

The following is the daily routine of school duties. 

The pupils are required to study two hours in silence, out of 
school hours, and thus to prepare their lessons for the recitations of 
the next day. ‘They first assemble in the morning in the entrance 
room, where they place their outer dress on nails, numbered to cor- 
respond with their desks in the hall. At ten minutes before nine 
they are summoned to the hall, where they are expected to seat 
themselves in silence. 

The first three quarters of an hour is devoted to instruction by 
the Principal, relating to the social, moral, and religious duties of 
life, enforced by the authority of the bible, and concluded with 
reading the scriptures and prayer. After this, the school journals, 
in which the behaviour and recitations of the several classes during 
the preceding day are recorded, is read aloud. ‘The cases of those 
who were faulty in each class are stated, but the names are omitted. 
Those who are repeatedly charged with the same fault, are private- 
Jy admonished, either by one of the teachers, or the Principal, as 
the case may require. 

After the school journal is read, the scholars are requested to 
hand in to the Governess, on slips of paper, notes of all the rules 
they have violated since the preceding morning, that they may be 
recorded. At this exercise, care is taken to impress upon tlic 
minds of the scholars the great importance of forming strict habits 
of veracity ; and there is reason to believe that the accounts ren- 
dered are generally correct. After the scholars have passed their 
accounts to the Governess, they are requested to rise. ‘Then those 
who cannot recollect that they have violated any rule, are request- 
ed to sit down. This gives an opportunity for the teachers and 
scholars to notice those who remain standing ; and thus learn 
whether all have recollected the rules they may have been observed 
to violate. All who have suitable excuses to offer, then leave their 
places and mention them to the Governess. The Governess next 
calls out the classes, each in succession. ‘They form themselves 
in double files in the centre of the hall, and pass to the different re- 
citation rooms assigned them. ‘T'wo monitors are stationed to re 
cord any who may be observed to be disorderly, in passing to and 
from the recitation rooms. ‘Those who do not recite during the 
first hour remain in the hall either to write or to study. At the 
end of an hour, the bell is rung, and the classes all return and are 
seated in the hall. The pupils are then distributed in the different 
rooms in classes, and each, under the care of a teacher, performs a 
course of Calisthenic exercises. A recess of ten minutes for conver- 
sation and exercise is then allowed, and the scholars are again reas- 
sembled in the hall, At the commencement of each hour, the pupils 
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are thus assembled, and again distributed in their appropriate classes. 
In the afternoon, also, the exercise in Calisthenics succeeds the 
first recitation hour. 


The following is a general outline of the course of study and the 
mode of instruction pursued in the several studies : 


Course of Study. 


In order to enter any higher class, the pupil must have recited all the lessons 
of the branches required from the previous classes, to one of the teachers, either 
during the term, or at the closing examination. 

Studies of the Primary Class—Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Composition. 
—Introductory Course in Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, and Natural History.— 
First Course in Geography. First Coursein Arithmetic. First Book in Geome- 
try, with Holbrook’s introductory work. First Book of History. First Course 
in Grammar. First Course in Mental Philosophy. 

Studies of the Junior Class.—Second Course in Grammar, Geography, and 
Arithmetic. Ancient Geography. Ancient and Modern History with Bost- 
wick’s Charts. The 2d, 3d, and 4th Books of Euclid’s Geometry. Comstock’s 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. Finish Mental Philosophy. Astronomy. 
Composition. Reading, Writing, and Spelling for all who are deficient. 

Studies of the Senior Class —Review Mental Philosophy. The 5th and 6th 
Books and the Supplements in Geometry. The whole of Day’s Algebra. Pa- 
ley’s Theology. Sullivan’s Political Class Book. Butler’s Analogy. Latin. 
Composition. 

It is left optional with parents to decide whether the regular course is pursued 
or not. Those who enter the regular classes and pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion, receive certificates of membership, and at the close they receive a testimo- 
nial of having completed with honor, the course of study in this Institution. 

If pupils have such a knowledge of Geography, Grammar, and Arithmetic, as 
not to need the first course, they are required only to study the second course. 


Botany, atintelogy Geology, and Natural History, have always been intend- 


ed for the first part of the course, but for want of suitable books for young scholars, 
they have heretofore been put among the last studies. 

The time which is required to complete this course, depends upon the age, 
talents, and previous habits of the pupil, and still more upon the amount of at- 
tention given to Composition and Rendin . No young lady, of good talents, 
could complete the course and read all the is deemed necessary, and spend as 
much time as is demanded to learn to compose well short of three years, and with 
young scholars commencing at twelve, it would demand four or five. 


Methods of Instruction. 


In the introductory branches of reading, writing, and spelling, 
the teachers always have the difficult task of reforming bad habits ; 
and in many cases, these are found to be so inveterate, that they 
cannot be remedied in the short time which can be devoted to this 
object. 

In spelling, the method pursued is to give a lesson each day, to 
a class including those who are found deficient in this respect, in 
Webster’s spelling book, requiring them to go over all the words of 
the lesson twice. At the recitation hour, the teacher takes them 
into a room, surrounded with black boards, where they write with 
chalk the words of the lesson as dictated by the teacher. After 
doing this, they change places with each other, and the teacher 
spells aloud all the words she has dictated. Each pup then 
marks, with a cross, every word misspelt in the lesson of her com- 
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panion which is before her for correction. The pupils then 
resume their own places, correct all the words which are spelt 
wrong, study them, and spell them aloud to the teacher. By stu- 
dying the spelling book in this way, and also a selection of such 
words as are most frequently spelt incorrectly, the object desired is 
generally accomplished. 

In Reading, the Grammar of Elocution and the mode of instruc- 
tion pursued by Professor Barber, of Cambridge, have been intro- 
duced ; but it has been found, that to form good readers is a work 
of time and labor, and not to be accomplished in the very limited 
period which can generally be devoted to it. 

In Writing, the system of Carstairs has lately been introduced, 
and has been attended with more success than any other. 

In teaching Geography, all the pupils are required to draw the 
map of a quarter of the world, as soon as they commence the study 
of its geography. A scale and appropriate directions are given, 
for drawing the lines of latitude and longitude according to the num- 
ber of miles in a degree, and then, for tracing the outlines of the 
map with accuracy. It is expected that during the course of in- 
struction, the pupils will Jearn to draw with neatness and accuracy, 
the two hemispheres, and the quarters of the globe. ‘The method 
adopted in studying Geography is developed in the set of ‘ Topics 
for Woodbridge’s Geography,’ prepared by Mr. Clark, of Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Attempts have been made to give additional interest to this study 
by means of anecdotes, extracts from voyages and travels, and va- 
rious accounts of the persons, places, and things connected with 
the lessons. It is hoped that the time will come, when a new in- 
terest ean be given to it by means of large drawings, perhaps of 
the lithographic Kind, exhibiting the characteristic features and cos- 
tumes of the inhabitants of different countries, their manner of 
travelling, modes of agriculture, and productions, the appearance of 
their cities, mountains and plains. In teaching history and ancient 
geography, a similar method has been attempted. The pupils are 
taught to draw maps of the countries, whose history they study ; 
and extracts and anecdotes are added, to render the lessons more 
interesting. Bostwick’s historical charts have been found of most 
essential service in this branch, and are considered superior to any 
works of the kind. 

In the different branches off the Mathematics, it has been a great 
object to have every thing well understood and thoroughly learned. 

In demonstrating the propositions of Geometry, the pupils are re- 
quired sometimes to invert their diagrams, sometimes to substitute 
figures for the letters, and sometimes to point out the angles in- 
stead of calling their names. These and other modes are adopted 

toprevent their learning by rote, and with the intention of securing 
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a full understanding of the process of reasoning c:nployed. They 
are required to repeat accurately the propositions they demonstrate, 
as well as each proposition used in the proof. 

In Arithmetic, the pupils are taught to state aloud the process 
by which they obtain the several results in the mental exercises of 
arithmetic. ‘They are also taught to explain the principles upon 
which the various processes of written arithmetic are based, and 
never to perform any process of the kind, without being able to 
assign a reason for every step that is taken. All their written ex- 
ercises are performed upon the black board, before the teacher. 

Atthe general examination at the close of the school, it is ex- 
pected that the pupils will be able to do every sum in arithmetic, 
demonstrate every proposition in geometry, perform every alge- 
braic process, and repeat with accuracy every rule, that has been 
studied during the term. Itis the duty of the teachers to see that 
they advance no more rapidly, than is consistent with success in such 
an examination ; for it is assumed as a maxim, that more is gained 
in understanding a certain amount, thoroughly and accurately, than 
in passing over double the amount, with confused and indistinct 
recollections. 

In studying Natural Science, much is necessarily left incomplete 
for want of specimens, drawings, and apparatus. In regard to the 
Latin, it is deemed desirable that a female should understand the 
philosophy and idiom of the language, and the meaning of its most 
common words, as an aid in understanding English, and nothing far- 
ther is attempted. 

Butler’s Analogy has been made a subject of study, as a speci- 
men of argument peculiarly useful, ingenious, and important ; and 
demanding a degree of mental effort which is extremely useful to 
the more advanced pupils. ‘The attempt has been made to enable 
the pupils to understand this work thoroughly, and in most cases, 
the result has been satisfactory, and the effects admirable, both in 
an intellectual and moral point of view. 

The art of Composition is one of the most useful and important 
branches of instruction, and is also one of the most difficult and 
laborious to a teacher. ‘The method pursued in this branch has been 
unusually successful; and as a more minute account of it would be 
necessary than the limits of this article will allow, it must be defer- 
red to a future occasion. 

In this institution, each teacher usually instructs in only two or 
three branches. The number of pupils which constitute a class, 
varies according to the nature of the branches taught. In Geome- 
try, as each pupil is to demonstrate her lesson every day, nine or 
ten are as many as can recite to a teacher in an hour. From ten 
to fifteen are as many as one teacher can well superintend in Arith- 
metic, and about the same number in Algebra. 
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In Geography, about twenty are considered as a suitable class, as 
this number can all be accommodated and superintended in drawing 
maps together, upon the black boards on the sides of the room. 
In some studies, where no written exercises are demanded on black 
boards, the number of pupils in a class may be considerably in- 
creased, without much disadvantage. 

At the close of each term of twentytwo weeks, a public examina- 
tion takes place, which is continued during the usual school hours, 
for a fortnight. In this time, the studies of the whole term are re- 
viewed, with the same minuteness of attention as during the daily 
recitations of the term. During this examination, the recitation 
rooms are open to the friends of the pupils at any hour. 

It has been customary, at the close of each term, to have an ex- 
hibition, at which a gentleman reads selections from the composi- 
tions of the pupils, and the testimonials of scholarship were delivered, 
As the popularity of the school has increased, the audience has 
increased, until it has become a question with many of the friends 
of the institution, whether it will not be best to dispense with such 
occasions, as involving too much publicity, for those whose sphere is 
retirement. 


We regret that it is not in our power to insert, at present, the ac- 
count of the moral discipline of the school, which is deeply inter- 
esting. 

Emulation was formerly employed as a motive to diligence and 
good conduct. ‘The institution is now conducted without any ap- 
neal to this feeling; and yet the Principal observes, that the pupils 
were ‘never so orderly and regular, so faithful in the discharge of 
every duty.’ The personal influence of the teachers, the co-opera- 
ton of the pupils, vigilance, kindness, aad a correct tone of moral 
sentiment, founded upon the bible, are the means of government 
and excitement employed in its place. The Principal testifies, 
that, ‘it is much easier to govern a school of one hundred and fifty 
without emulation and competition, than it ever was by their aid, to 
control twenty or thirty.’ In the conclusion of this statement, an 
earnest appeal is made to all those females who are capable of en- 
tering the field of education, that they should not bury their talents 
and waste their life in inactivity, while so loud an appeal is made to 
them by the wants of their sex. 
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Art. XI.—Tue Scrence or Epvucation. 


An Inaugural Address, delivered at the opening of the Wesleyan University, 
Middleton, Conn. Sept. 1831. By the Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D. President. 


We have looked over this address with interest, not only as the 
token of a new era, in the history of the respectable and numerous 
class of Christians who have established the Institution over which 
Dr. Fisk presides, but also as containing many important views in 
regard to education. With some of the details we cannot entirely 
accord ; but we think the spirit which he endeavors to inculcate, of 
acquiring knowledge, as well as every thing else, in order to employ 
it in action—and in benevolent action—is one without which education 
is almost worse than useless. 

The following extract presents some of his views as to the object 
and mode of education. 


‘ Education should be such as to give energy and enterprise to the mind, and 
activity tothe whole man. This depends, in part, upon the physical constitu- 
tion. Hence the necessity of preserving a sound state of bodily health. To 
secure this, temperance and proper exercise are requisite. But what exercise is 
best, as a part of a student's education, is still unsettled. Without stopping to 
discuss that point at large here, in my opinion, the best kind of gymnastics are 
the exercises of the field and shop, in some kind of useful labor. But whatever 
may be the mode of doing it, the strictest attention ought to be paid to the 
health of the student. This alone however will not be sufficient ; the’mind also 
should be cultivated, in direct reference to the object of making the pupil a man 
of enterprise and activity. Every thing that is calculated to call forth such a 
spirit should be cultivated, and every thing which discourages it should be dis- 
countenanced. The student cannot be too much impressed with the idea that 
to be a mere man of letters, is not the way to be the most useful man. We want 
men who will take the field, and whose souls are fired with a zeal for active du- 
ties, in the service of the world. 

‘Closely allied to this spirit of enterprise, and eminently productive of it, are 
the principle and habit of self-dependence, which should imbue the minds of 
youth at an early aze. Nothing is more important in the formation of an enter- 
prising character, than to let the youth early learn his own powers. And in 
order to this, he must be put upon his own resources, and must understand that 
if he isever any thing, he must make himself; and that he has within himself al! 
the means for his own advancement. It is not desirable, therefore, that institu- 
tions should be so richly endowed, as to furnish the means of education free of 
expense to those who are of an age to help themselves. Nor is it desirable that 
any man, or any society of men, should furnish an entirely gratuitous education 
to the youth of our country. All the necessary advantages for educating him- 
self, ought to be put within the reach of the young man, and if, with these ad- 
vantages, he cannot do much toward educating himself, he is not worthy of an 
education. If it be said that self-support,in part or in whole, isa tax upon 
time, and a great draw-back upon the student's acquirements ; I answer, that in 
tke general, facts show that such students are in advance of others, in know- 
ledge as well as enterprise; and if they were not, still it is better that they 
should know less, and do more, than that they should know more and do less.’ 


Some of the opinions expressed in regard to the course of study, 
would be considered by many as savoring too much of the utilitarian 
school; yet in this age of action, they are probably most accordant 
with the prevalent feeling. We trust, however, that the Wesleyan 
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University is intended to lay broad and deep the foundations for ad- 
vancement in useful action; and that it will never be forgotten, that 
knowledge, and profound knowledge too, is the light which guides our 
efforts; that even the activity of the mariner, which conveys know- 
ledge and blessings round the globe, is indebted for its success to 
the most abstruse researches of the mathematics and the most minute 
investigations of astronomy. 

We were struck with the claim advanced on all classes of men, as 
bound to engage in extensive and useful action. 


‘The world ’ says the speaker, ‘ wants farmers and mechanics for raissionaries 
—it wants teachers and physicians for missionaries—it wants statesmen and 
lawyers for missionaries.’ ‘What, if at this time’ (he adds, but alas! while he 
was speaking the hour of redemption was eeep. by) ‘there were several hun- 
dreds of missionary statesmen in Poland, teaching the science of good government 
and incuicating wholesome principles of subordination--would they not be 
heard? Doubtless they would; and it might save a nition, who though they 
should prove victorious in the field, may afterwards be divided and enslaved by 
their own error and ignorance.’ 


We cannot refrain from adding, that no missionaries, in our view, 
are more needed than ‘ missionaries of education. —Many are sent 
to adults—to cut and trim the sturdy trees of the forest; but how 
many are engaged in exploring common schools, and seeking how 
to train the twigs or insert the scion in the tender plant? The field 
is suffered to lie fallow, with the certainty that additional laborers, 
and incalculable toil will be requisite, to cleanse it from thorns and 
briars hereafter. Wrong methods of education and instruction are 
perpetually engendering evils, which might be checked in their ori- 
gin, but which once established, are fixed beyond the reach of human 
power. We need, as the key-stone of our benevolent Institutions— 
an American TeacuHEr’s Epucation Society, on a broad and na- 
tional basis. How long shall the friends of improvement loudly urge. 
that ‘Union is strength,’ and act on this principle for every other object, 
and yet, neglect the only means of preparing the whole community to 
become hopeful subjects, or active agents, for other institutions, which 
are designed to promote human knowledge and human happiness! 


Art. XIL.—Epvucation 1n tHe WesTERN STAtTEs. 


An Address delivered at the Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio, Feb. 9, 
1831. By Charles B. Storrs, at his Inauguration to the Presidency of that 


Institution. 
An Appeal in behalf of the Mlinois College, recenily founded at Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 


Tue West—the great West—fills the eye, and rouses the hopes, or 
alarms the fears, of merchants, and manufacturers, and farmers—of poli- 
ticians, and patriots, and christians. Two races have passed away from 
the Great Basin of the Mississippi, one of whom we know only by the 
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monuments of their arts and civilization. What shall be the character 
and fate of the third? This question is to be decided in its schools 
and colleges; and the men, and the institutions, now brought to ope- 
rate upon them, will leave the impress of their influence for genera- 
tions yet to come, as distinct as that of the Jesuits, or the Puritans, 
in others parts of our continent. We watch, therefore, with deep 
interest, every movement on this subject. 

It is well known that the State of Connecticut, in giving up the 
title acquired by charter to the lands lying west in the same latitude, 
reserved, and subsequently sold, a large tract in Ohio, which has 
hence been called the ‘ Connecticut or Western Reserve,’ and has 
been settled almost exclusively by New England emigrants. It now 
contains 114,000 inhabitants. The eight counties, into which this 
territory is divided, are capable, it is thought, of sustaining a million 
and a half of human beings. 

As might very naturally be expected, a considerable interest has 
long, and generally been felt, in the subject of education. Fora 
number of years before their plans assumed a definite form, good 
and intelligent men began to dwell upon the question, by what means 
the public mind should be brought under the influence of a healthful 
mental and moral discipline. A Theological Institution was first the 
object of their thoughts and solicitude. At length, however, as their 
vision grew more clear and comprehensive, they conceived the de- 
sign of establishing a College, in connection with a Theological 
Seminary. 

In 1826, a charter was obtained of the Ohio Legislature, securing 
to the Board of Trust, all the rights and privileges, which well reg- 
ulated colleges in New England enjoy. 

The first public commencement was in August, 1830. The pres- 
ent year it has 36 students, with a preparatory department contain- 
ing 39 pupils. 

The theological department, though based on the same charter, 
and subject to the same board of trust, is to be separate in its opera- 
tions. The first class, it is expected, will be admitted in the fall of 
1831. 

The edifices belonging to the Western Reserve College, are in the 
town of Hudson, county of Portage, Ohio, a little more than twenty 


miles from Cleaveland, which lies on Lake Erie. They consist of 


two college edifices built of brick—one 37 feet by 56—the other 
37 by 64; a large double house; and two work-shops. 

Manual labor is adopted as an essential part of the system; and 
the students, by vote of the trustees, are expected to labor three 
hours daily. 

The college is placed in the midst of a well ordered community. 
The situation is sufficiently retired, and free from bustle. The means 
of ‘ living’ are plentiful and cheap. The character of the population 
on the Western Reserve, affords a pledge of high value, that students 
will be furnished in such numbers, as to give full and happy employ- 
ment to the board of instruction established in the college. The 
relation of the Western Reserve to the East on one hand, and to the 
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West on the other, renders the college in a high degree important. 
Think of the State of Connecticut, in the same circumstances! 

The course of studies in this institution, corresponds very nearly 
to that of the Eastern colleges; but embraces a recitation in the Bi- 
ble, every Saturday afternoon. Board may be procured at 75 cents 
to $1 per week; and the whole annual expense is estimated at from 
60 to 80 dollars. 

We are gratified to learn, that during a late visit of two of its 
officers to the Atlantic States, a considerable sum has been obtained 
for its funds, although by no means adequate to its wants. We cor- 
dially wish success to this, and all its sister institutions beyond the 
mountains, which we trust will send forth living streams of truth and 
science, and make the western wilderness blossom as the rose. 

It was on assuming the presidency of this institution, that Mr. 
Storrs delivered the interesting address which heads this article. He 
endeavors to enforce, not only that extended view of education which 
makes it the instrument of forming the whole man, but also the im- 
portance of making every part subservient to the elevation of the 
moral character, in order to render it a means of happiness to the 
individual, and of usefulness to others, and of safety tothe state. In 
this view he regards emulation, however powerful its influence may 
be in exciting intellectual effort, as an unfit motive in a course of 
education, because it is opposed to that moral elevation, which he so 
ably maintains, is the main object of every part of education. We 
hope the enlarged and liberal views expressed in this address will not 
be without their influence. We have to regret, that gymnastics are 
not appreciated by Pres. Storrs as well as Pres Fisk, as we believe 
they should be, and as we are persuaded they would be by them, if 
they were to see their practice and their influence as we have seen 
them. On this subject, we would refer our readers to an article un- 
der the ‘ Miscellaneous ’ head. 


The following extract from an Ohio paper, presents us with an in- 
teresting view of another institution, in that State. 


‘ The sixth annual Commencement of the Miami University, took place on 
28th ult.---at which time, the eighth year was completed, since the University 
was regularly opened and placed under the superintendence of the existing 
President, R. H. Bishop, D. D. The first session closed with less than 40 stu- 
dents—but the catalogue for the last year shows a total number of 192 !—as 
follows: From Ohio 180; Kentucky 24; S. Carolina and Louisiana 11 each ; 
Indiana and Mississippi, 8 each ; Alabama 5; Pennsylvania 3; Missouri and 
N. York, 2 each; Virginia, N. Hampshire, Maryland and Texas, 1 each. 

‘ The College edifice is now extensive and commodious, consisting of one 
building of three stories, affording 24 large study rooms—another, affording 12— 
and the principal building, affording 6 study rooms, 3 rooms for recitations, the 
Library and Apparatus, a Grammar School Room, Halls for the two Literary 
Societies, and a large College Chapel. The Faculty and Instructors consist of 
the President, who acts as Professor of Logic, Mora! Philosophy and History— 
A professor of Mathematics, Geography, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 
and Teacher of Political Socegues A OF sage of Latin, Greek and Hebrew— 
A Master and Assistant of the Granamar School—A Teacher of French and 
Mathematical Tutor—A Hebrew Tutor—A Teacher of Spanish—A Pestalozzian 
Teacher—A Greek Tutor—A Writing Master—Four Mathematical Teachers— 
and four Teachers of Arithmetic—The Sessions of the University open on the 
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frst Mondays in November and May, and terminate on the last Wednesdays in 
March and September. Tuition in the Grammar School is $5, and in the Col- 
lege classes $10 per session. Boarding and lodging $1,50 per week.’ 


In addition to these regular results of an increasing population, 
we are gratified in being able to record a new kind of enterprise, 
commenced within two years past, for the improvement of education 
in the State of Illinois, and of which some account is given in one of 
the pamphlets at the head of this article. A few young men of the 
East, deeply interested in the state and prospects of ‘ The West,’ and 
the entire destitution of the means of a scientific education in some 
districts, resolved to go out as a Colony of Education. By a singu- 
lar coincidence, a number of the most intelligent and patriotic citi- 
zens of Illinois were, at the same time, attempting to establish a 
literary institution in that State, with the same enlarged views of gen- 
eral improvement. It was only necessary for such individuals to 
meet, in order to secure union ; and the result has been, the establish- 
ment of an infant institution at Jacksonville. Some part of the plan 
is detailed in the ‘Appeal ;’ other particulars we have learned by in- 
quiry from some of its officers ; and in our view, there is reason to 
hope, not only that great benefits will result to the State, but that 
important service will be rendered to the cause of education, by the 
proposed organization. 

he necessary means for such an enterprize cannot yet be obtained 
in Illinois. The ‘Appeal’ is designed to urge upon patriots and 
christians, and friends of education in the East, the importance of 
aiding this enterprise, on the broad and sure principle—‘If one mem- 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with it.’ We rejoice to second this 
appeal---not for Illinois College only, but for all and every feasible 
means of training up that generation at the West who will soon 
make laws for the East ; and we hope an enterprise so nobly begun, 
and promising so fair results, will meet with ample encouragement. 
It is demanded by our interest---It is our duty. The Appeal contains 
an interesting view of education in Illinois, of which we designed to 
give some account at present, but are unavoidably compelled to de- 
fer it to a future number. 





Art. XIIL--Tur Curiip’s Boox on tHe Sout. 


The Child’s Book on the Soul. Part Second. By Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. 
Hartford. Cooke & Co. 18mo. pp. 158. 


Mr Gallaudet has presented us, in this little work, with a con- 
tinuation of the interesting course of induction begun in the first book, 
under the same title. In that, the attempt was made, and we think, 
with entire success, to mark out the train of thought by which the 
child may be led to the consciousness of his own spiritual existence, 
and immortality. In the present work, he is taught the existence and 
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spirituality of the Deity---his character and attributes---his moral 
government---and the sanctions of that government, in the rewards 
and punishments of a future state. 

In his preface, the author presents very clearly the reasons for 
teaching children religious truths at an early age, which correspond 
to those we have formerly adduced from Priestley, and Genlis, and 
More, and Babington. 


Shall we forbear to teach children religious truths, and the truths of Revelation too, be- 
cause, at an early age, they must receive and believe them, on the mere testimony of the 
parent Y—Shall we hope to secure them against what some may call prejudice, by with- 
holding from them this instruction? 

If so, they must be removed from civilized society, and from all social intercourse. 

Are there none but religious prejudices ; none in business; in morals ; in politics? 

You wish your child to form his own opinions, without any bias, on all subjects that 
affect his eternal well-being. Let him not, then, feel the influence even of your exdmple. 
If you treat the Bible and the Sabbath, with neglect, your conduct speaks a louder lan- 
guage than words can do. You predispose him to infidelity. You give him a bias 
against Christianity. You do not leave him entirely free to form his own opin- 
ions. 

It is idle, to think of training up a child, like a wild ass’s colt, in such a freedom. 
Opinions he must form, and will begin to form, ata very early age. The parent is as 
much bound to furnish his mind with useful truth, as his body with wholesome food. 
In both cases, the child, if left to himself, may err, most sadly. And, in both cases, the 
parent must act conscientiously, according to his best judgment. 

On the other hand, as the mind strengthens, “a his reasoning powers aequire sufli- 
cient maturity, he should never be discountenanced from iagalt ing into the evidences of 
those truths which he has been oes to receive on the authority of the parent. Let him 
understand the objections of the unbeliever in all their pretended force, and see, by their 
fair refutation, and by the irresistible evidences of the truth of Revelation, that it rests on 
a basis which cannot be shaken. 


Another difficulty sometimes alleged on this subject, seems to have 
no more weight than those here stated--that religion is an abstract 
and difficult subject. But are there no elements-— no first principles 
on this subject as others? Do we hesitate to teach a child his letters, 
because language is a most extensive and difficult branch of study--- 
or shall we neglect to teach him numbers, because the mathematics 
is an abtruse subject. His first conceptions will indeed be faint and 
imperfect, especially in regard to the Deity. But are not ours also? 
‘Who can understand the Atmicury unto perfection ?? And shall 
the child not be sufferedto begin ? Shall he be left in ignorance 
that there is a God, because he cannot fully comprehend, that which 
the most exalted minds can only imagine and describe by negatives, 
or by approximation ? 

The practical difficulty is often suggested, of teaching the child to 
comprehend the nature of aspirit. But what do we comprehend of 
it, except that it is not like any thing we see---that it is ‘ something 
that think and feels, and knows what is right, and what is wrong ? 
and cannot a child understand this list of negatives as really as we? 
Is our imagination any more capable of giving a positive form or a 
distinct character to spirit than his ? 

That the idea is not so far removed from an ignorant mind, is evi- 
dent from the success with which it is taught to the deaf and dumb, 
by that simple method of induction which is described in the first part 
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of the ‘ Child’s Book.’ Let the mind perceive distinctly its own op- 
eration in thinking, and the thinking power is easily comprehended. 

It was the writer’s lot to meet with a deaf and dumb child for the 
first time, without any knowledge of the mode of instruction, or of 
the language of signs. The principles stated led him to adopt the 
same course, which is pursued by Mr Gallaudet. By the use of 
the words ‘ see—man—no eyes,’ and a little pantomime, the success 
was complete, and the little girl informed her parents, the next morn- 
ing, that she had ‘ think’—‘ see without eyes.---Mr ———— in her 
sleep. We cannot better describe the process than in the following 
extract from the work before us. 


Mother. 1 will tie my handkerchief round your jhead, Robert, and that will make it 
more easy for you to keep your eyes shut. 

(Mrs Stanhope ties her handkerchief round Robert’s head.) 

Robert. Now, mother, I cannot see at all, even if I was to try. 

M. Well, my son, tell me how your sister Eliza looks. 

R. If she looks as she did this morning, mother, she looks a little pale. I think she 
was not very well, and, perhaps, too, she felt sorry that she was going to leave us. 

M. But you do not see Eliza, and you could not see her, if your eyes were open. 

R. But i can think exactly how she looks, mother. 

M. Can you think exactly how William Baker looked, when he was alive ? 

R. Yes, mother I can; I see him now, standing, just as he used to do, sometimes, at 
his father’s door, when I went to play with him. 

M. Yousee your little sister, then, who is alive, and your little playmate, who is dead, 
equally well, in your mind, or, as we may say, with the eyes of your mind. 

Now, Robert, tell me, if you can think, how our house and garden looks. 

R. I can, mother, and it seems, as if I saw the road beyond our house, and the church, 
and the other houses. 

M. Can you think of that beautiful prospect which I took you to see, when we went up 
the high hill near your Aunt’s ? 

R. Oh! yes mother, I see it all, the fields, the woods, the river, the houses, the men 
at work, the cows, the sheep, and the beautiful water-fall, just as if I was standing now, 
on the top of that same hill. 

M. Can you think of a great many persons and things, that you have seen a great 
while ago. 

R_ ican, mother, and I suppose if I was to keep thinking, all day, with my eyes 
blindfolded, about things that T have seen, I could see them all just as I have seen them 
before. 

M. You saw them, before, with your bodily eyes. Now, you would see them, in your 
spirit, or, as we may say, with the eyes of your mind. 

If, then, you can see in your spirit, so many, many persons and things, it is not diffi- 
cult for the GREAT Gop to see in His Spirit, or with the eyes of His Mind, all the 
persons and things which He has made, and which he takes care of. 


The dialogue on power, is an admirable illustration of the differ- 
ence between mechanical definition and rational explanation, in lan- 
guage which is adapted to a child’s capacity. 


Robert. What is power? 

Mother. That is the nos ine that I was going first to explain to vou. Look at 
that large stone. Do you think that you can lift it up from the ground, and toss it over 
yonder fence ? 

R. Tam afraid, I cannot, but I will try. 

(Robert takes the stone in his hands, and carries it to the fence, and tosses it over the 
fence, into the field.) 

M. Well, you have done it, but it was heavy, was it not? 

R. Yes, mother, but I determined, I would toss it over the fence, if I could; and I 
held it as tight as I could with my hands ; and I strained my arms and stood up straight, 
and tossed it with all my might, and over it went.- I should not like to try to do it again, 
for it has hurt my arms a little. 

M. Take up that small pebble, and throw it over the fence. 
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R. There it goes, mother, I could have thrown it ten times as far. 

M. When you threw the pebble, did you have to strain your arm any ? 

R. No, mother, hardly at all, I just raised my arm, and made it go forward, and 
opened my fingers, and away the pebble flew. 

M. Raise your hand to your head. 

R. There it goes. 

M. Did you strain your arm any, then ? 

R. No, mother, not at all. I only thought that my hand should go to my head, 
and my whole arm moved, and my hand went to my head directly. 

M. Whenyou carried the large stone, and tossed it over the fence, you felt strong ,— 
you felt that you could do it again, if you should try,—did you not? 

R. Yes, mother. 

M. You feel now, that you could do it again, do you not ? 

R. Ido. 

M. You feel, then, that you are able to lift, and carry, and toss over the fence, any 
other stone, as heavy as that one. 

K. Yes, mother, and I think, if I should try very hard, E should be able to toss one 
over that is a little heavier. 

M. Your being able to do so, we call power. 


The style of this work is more elevated than that of the first book, 
in view of the presumed advance of the child’s mind, and some will 
probably consider it too elevated in a few cases, especially in the ob- 
servations of Robert. There is, however, a proper medium, which it 
is difficult to preserve entirely, and which cannot well be ascertained 
in a particular case, without an experiment with children. 

On the whole, we regard this little work as an admirable compan- 
ion and supplement to the first book. We allot to it an important 
place, as a part of a series of juvenile works, constructed on princi- 
ples almost new in our school books, and presenting in a form which 
render them comprehensible to the child, ideas which are not always 
familiar to a mature mind, and are yet essential to its cultivation. 
We know not how the author can confer a greater benefit on the 
world of children, than by completing the task he has begun. 


Arr. XIV.---Muxuxey’s System or Orruoepy. 


1 Syllabical Spelling Book: exhibiting all the important Rules of Syliabi- 
caiion and accentuation ; also the sounds of Letters according to their 
relative positions, to which is added a frereataphical arrangement of the 
-Uphabet, tga A ithe Rules and Principles therein contained. By 

iiam Mulkey. ashington. 1830. 


Communicated fur the Annals of Education. 


‘The object of this work is to classify the words of our language, 
and furnish a few fixed rules, affording to the youthful learner a 
definite standard by which to determine their proper pronunciation.” 

This spelling book is designed for a systematic exposition of the 
rules of English orthoepy; and the author’s expectation is, that, 
by the use of it, the juvenile pupil will be aching not only to 
pronounce words correctly, but to state, in all important cases, the 
rule or principle which decides the sound of every letter in each 
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word, the position of the accent, and the division of the word. into 
syllables. This is high ground to assume in relation to the mere 
practical affair of instruction in reading ; and the question naturally 
arises,—can it be maintained? An inspection of the author’s work will 
be sufficient to convince those readers whose attention has been 
directed to this subject, that he has been, to a great extent, success- 
ful in his attempt. 

The pronunciation of the English language is, in a great number 
of words, exceedingly irregular and capricious, and presents many 
discouraging difficulties in the way of any attempt to reduce it to 
system. ‘This is true especially of the numerous family of words 
of Saxon origin ; although a close attention will detect even in these, 
satisfactory principles of analogy, preponderating so decidedly as to 
afford ground for many general rules. Words of Norman and La- 
tin etymology, on the other hand, are, in general, easily classified, 
in consequence of their comparative uniformity in regard to the ob- 
servance of rules of sound and accent. 

The principles laid down by Walker, as introductory to the use 
of his dictionary, are, though an imperfect sample of the results of 
investigation into English orthoepy, sufficient to prove the practica- 
ble nature of systematic research on this subject. The chief merit 
of Mr. Mulkey’s system of orthoepy, is, that it verifies these prin- 
ciples, by a successful classification and exhibition of them, and 
carries them out to greater extent, of detail, than was attempted by 
Walker. Mr. Mulkey’s method, however, is fairly entitled to the 
credit of originality, as far as relates to arrangement and illustration. 

The plan of his spelling book leads him to commence with the 
‘ classification and organic formation of letters.’ This, we think, the 
least successful part of his work. It appears to involve several 
important errors in regard to the organic classification of the sounds 
of letters ; thus a is denominated a ‘ pure’ vowel, while an atten- 
tive observation of the sound of this letter will prove that it is 
complex—verging at its close to the long sound of the vowel e. 
For a full exposition of this point we refer our readers to Dr. 
Rush’s truly philosophic analysis of the elementary sounds of the 
English language, in the commencement of ‘his treatise on the 
voice. Another, and a more obvious error of the author is the 
classing of the consonant 7 with the dental letters, m with the nasals, 
and r with the gutturals. We can see no propriety;®.> calling the 
sound of ain the word arm a ‘ flat’ sound, or the « <1 athetst a 
‘long’ sound. The purposes of instruction seem ‘to demand a 
greater degree of precision and accuracy in nomenclature, than is 
evinced in this part of the book. 

From these matters of detail, we turn with pleasure, to the 
completeness of the work, in the department of accent. As a 
specimen of the comprehensiveness of the author’s system, in this 
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particular, we may quote the two introductory questions under the 
head of accent. 


*On what syllable are words accented, that are not anomalies, and that 
terminate in tion, cion, cian, cious, cient, tious, cial, tial, tient, cies, scent, 
9 a scious, iel, ic, rual, or sive? Penultimate, as in motion, compulsion, 

Ce 

‘On what syllable are words accented, that are not anomalies, and that 
terminate in logy, graphy, loquy, strophe, meter, gonal, vorous, ferous, 
Sluous, fluent, vomous, parons, cracy, gony, phony, machy, nomy, tomy, scop?, 
mathy, pathy, thisis, esis, tiate, asis, ity, ical? Antepenultimate, as in apolo- 


sy, geography, &c.’ 


The following are a specimen of the rules of syllabication. 


‘When a single consonant is preceded by an accented penultimate vowel, 
it generally belongs to the ultimate syllable ; as the d in student,’ 

‘When a single consonant is preceded by an accented penultimate vowel, 
and it followed by ic, id, it, or ish, it belungs to the penultimate vowel ; as 
the J in velic, p in rapid, r in merit, n in finish.’ 

The catechetical matter of which the preceding extracts are 
specimens, is succeeded by lessons exemplifying the principles con- 
tained in the introductory part of the book. In consequence of this 
arrangement, the pupil, while practising an extensive table of words, 
is 20t merely pronouncing, as in the common plan of spelling books, 
a collection of words which happen to exemplify a given sound of a 
letter, or a given position of accent, but is, in the enunciation of 
every word, proving the existence, and illustrating the application 
of a principle, or a rule, of English orthoepy. 

The author thus expresses this distinctive feature in the plan of 
his work. 

‘The learner finds in his spelling book ’—on the common plan— a rule 
which informs him that the words contained in the ‘following lesson’ are 
accented on a particular syllable ; but unless he commit to memory every 
word contained in that lesson, the rule is useless, He finds no given prin- 
ciple, no harmony or system, in the arbitrary dictum: the rule is, therefore, 
unnoticed, or, if learnt, is seldom applied, and soon forgotten. 

‘In this work, the learner is told that words of two syllables, ending in 
ture, are accented on the penultimate syllable; and a Jesson containing 
words of that termination is arranged. He is thus taught that works having 
an equal number of syllables and similar terminations, have the same ac- 
cent; and he is furnished with a text, which is always in use. and therefore 
never forgotten.’ 


Words whicl-are anomalous are classified with reference to their 
derivation fro. ¢f given principle, and presented in separate tables. 
The work is thus rendered, as far as it goes, complete and satisfac- 
tory, as a guide to the actual condition of the English language, in 
regard to custom and authority ; and, in this respect, it would prove 
highly serviceable, we think, to foreigners attempting to learn cur 
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‘ hieroglyphical ’ [symbolical ?] arrangement for teaching ortheopy. 
This part of the work consists of a tabular scheme of sound, ac- 
cent, and syllabication, embracing the application of Walker’s 
figured notation of the vowel sounds, together with a figured refer- 
ence to the author’s own principles, as stated and illustrated in the 
preceding parts of the book. The syllables and words which 
compose this scheme, are all representatives of numerous classes ; 
and each operates on the eye, by the principle of suggestion or 
association, leading to a general classification. ‘Thus, instead of 
presenting the young learner with the whole rule explicitly stated, 
that ‘ When a simple consonant is preceded by an accented penul- 
timate vowel, it generally belongs to the ultimate syllable,’ the 
scheme merely offers to his eye the word student, divided thus, 
stu-dent. ‘The pupil generalises the word, and treats it as the re- 
presentative of a whole class, and, in like manner, each of its let- 
ters, as the representatives of classes of sounds. ‘The rule, in the 
whole extent of its application, is thus suggested to his mind by the 
observation of a single instance. The practical mode of using 
this scheme in the instruction of classes is, by analysing each word 
into its constituent syllables and letters, and treating them as repre- 
sentatives of classes, to give occasion for constant reference to the 
rules and principles by which they are governed, and to the fre- 
quent repetition of these rules. ‘The progress made in this way, 
within a very short time, in the acquisition of the rules of orthoepy, 
is surprisingly rapid ; and the minute and close attention which this 
sort of exercise secures to the habitual action of the organs of 
speech, tends to impart great accuracy in the details of enunciation. 
We have had occasion to observe the author’s own use of this 
scheme ; and we are enabled to say, that by means of it alone, he 
succeeds in imparting to all the pupils of a numerous school, a com- 
petent knowledge of the principal rules of English orthoepy, in a 
few successive days. 

Reverting to the work before us, we would take occasion to say, 
that, while we regard the book as successfully adapted to its main 
design, we should have been glad to see more attention paid to the 


juvenile mind, in the style of the few reading lessons which are 


interspersed with the tabular lessons, and would take the opportuni- 
ty of intimating the necessity of a thorough and rigid revision of the 
contents of the whole book, with a view to greater accuracy in 
several particulars. But we cannot take leave of this book without 
a cordial acknowledgment of the aid which its author has afforded 
to teachers in the business of systematic instruction in the elements 
of reading. The work, if faithfully used, will do more to banish 
from schools the evils of local and habitual errors of carelessness in 
pronouncing, than any thing that has yet been offered to the atten- 
tion of teachers. R. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GYMNASTICS IN SWEDEN. 


We are gratified in being able to present the following testimony in favor 
of a means of health which we have found of the greatest value. 

There is an extensive gymnastic establishment at Stockholm, called the 
Central Institute, under the care of M. Ling. It has from three to six pro- 
fessors, or rather instructors, connected with it, according to circumstances 
and the number of pupils. ‘T'wo of these instructors, if I mistake not, are 
under the pay of government; the rest are paid by the director, with the 
money which he receives from the pupils. ‘The director also receives com- 
pensation from the government, for the instruction of the scholars belonging 
to the public schools of the capital. I believe, however, that this instruction 
is not extended to all ofthese schools. The locality of the institution is ex- 
tensive and commodious, and is provided by government, which also furnishes 
the necessary repairs, and, in short, takes the whcle establishment under its 
protection. 

There are also schools for gymnastic exercise connected with the two 
universities of the kingdom (Upsal and Lund) as well as in all of the chief 
cities of Sweden, as Linkoping, Norkoping Carlskrona, Gottenburg, Chris- 
tianstadt, &c. &c. All are under the inspection of the director of the Cen- 
= Institute ; but each has its own superintendant, appointed by the general 
director. 

For some years past, in ull the towns where there is a gymnasium (a pre- 
paratory school for the universities) it is required that there be a school for 
gymnastics; and I believe the instructors receive a salary from government. 
In the towns where there is no gymnasium the government makes no pro- 
vision for these establishments * but still they are under the supervision of 
the director general, 

M. Ling, who may be regarded as the founder, or at least the great re- 
former of Gymnastics in Sweden, possesses a perfect acquaintance with the 
subject. He has in view less the formation of expert leapers, than the gen- 
eral good of the community, without regard to age or sex. His object is, 
the development of all the faculties of the human body, to strengthen the 
more feeble parts, but not, as is too often frequently the case in the adminis- 
tration of medicine, at the expense of the others. For this reason he in- 


structs his pupils thoroughly in the anatomy of the human body. They are — 


required also to study the elements of mathematics and mechanics. In this 
manner he unites the sciences with the gymnastic art; and through his zeal! 
for objects of decided usefulness, he has rendered the art very popular in 
Sweden. 

Gymnastic exercises have been found particularly beneficial in different 
disorders ; especially in cases of weakness, or of irregularity in the circu- 
lation of the blood, and even in those which affect the mind, which are gen- 
erally difficult to remedy by the ordinary course of medication. It is with 
the most scrupulous care and the greatest precaution that gym- 
nastics are employed in the case of invalids, at the Central Institute; 
and they are always modified according to the circumstances of each 
individual. You perceive thatI have great confidence in gymnastics ; 
I have myself experienced great advantage from them, for a weak 
breast. 

It is the opinion of M. Ling, that gymnastics may be usefully employ- 
ed from tye e of four peo until Ten old age; and we find onnar hue 
instruction both the aged and the young. There is also at the Central 
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Institute, a department exclusively for females, under the immediate in- 
spection of the director; who, with the physician of the invalids, are the 
only men who are permitted to be present during the exercises. The in- 
struction in this department is given by females, who were themselves 
taught by the director. 


STATE OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

The following facts in regard to the state of education in Ireland, are 
extracted froma recent work entitled, ‘ Historical Sketches of the Native 
Irish, and their descendants, illustrating their past and present state, 
with regard to Literature, Education and Oral instruction. By Christopher 
Anderson.’ 

In Ireland, containing a population of 7,500,000, of whom 3,000,000 
speak Irish, the business of education in the vernacular tongue is only 


just begun. It is certainly singular that every thing which has hitherto 


heen done for them in education, or moral improvement, has been the re- 
sult, not of any kind and considerate legislative interference, or enact- 
ment, but of individual philanthropy and much intreaty. From Fitzger- 
ald and M’Gregor’s History of Limerick, we learn that the number of 
children in Ireland between 5 and 15 years of age, according to the latest 
census, was 1,748,663, of whom 1,300,000 are destitute of education. But 
in addition to these who are at present outgrowing the very season of 
education, many more of the 4,000,000, who are from 15 to J00 years of 
age, have outgrown it. And yet of these we see, that there must be 
many thousands who are at once unable to read a book, and out of em- 
ployment! 

There are at the various colleges on the continent about 140 Irish stu- 
dents; namely, 70 at Paris, 12 at Rome, and the rest at Salamanca, Lis- 
bon, and the various French seminaries. The number of Irish pupils at 
school, who speak English, is about one in tevelve or thirteen of the in‘abi- 
tants, or a proportion equal to that of England, but in Scotland the pro- 
portion is as one to eight or nine. It is supposed that only about one in 
sixty of the inhabitants who speak Irish can read, and only within these very 
few years; and only one in one hundred and fifty under tuition. In the 
small islands belonging to Ireland, containing a population of 50,000 who 
generally speak Irish, there is not a single Irish school existing, and only « 
small number of English. Among 3,000 of the country population, only 
about one in thirty can read. But the following anecdotes will shew that 
there is a thirst for learning among them. 

‘Such in some instances has been the eagerness to obtain education, 

that children have been known to acquire the first elements of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, without a book—without a pen—without « 
slate! And indeed the place of meeting was no other than a grave 
yard! The long flat stones with their inscriptions, were used instead of 
books ; while a bit of chalk, and the grave stones together, served for all the 
rest !’ 
‘In regard to their capacity, as well as zeal for acquiring knowledge, 
scholars cre mentioned, who have been found endeavoring literally to study 
by the help of moonlight, for want of a candle; and even men and women, 
particularly within these few years, acquiring an ability to read and write ir 
so short a period, that until the facts of the case.are examined or witnessed, 
the statement might seem incredible.’ 

‘It should be added, that within a few years, education, properly so 
called, has been making progress in various districts. There is one in- 
dividual in Ireland who i‘ been in the habit of teaching his countrymen 
to read Jrish, on one condition,—viz. that the individual so instructed, 
should in return, as payment, engage to teach twelve more. A few exam- 
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ples like this would do much to awaken the public feeling on the impor- 
tant subject, and we trust that even an insulated one will not be without its 
effect.’ 


STATE OF INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE, 


From 1827 to 1829, the number of scholars was doubled in France. 
Forty years since there were only 6,000,000 persons able to read; now 
there are 16,000,000. It is found also, that as education advances, crime 
diminishes, 

The number of children who receive primary instruction is as 1 to 24 
of the whole population. Still the means of education are but scanty. 
But the proportion varies in different parts of France, for in Ii depart- 
ments, mostly eastern, the number of scholars is from 1-8 to 1-12 of the 
population ; while in others it is only 1-100; and in 10 others 1-75. While 
also in some departments there is not a single commune in which there is 
not a school, there are 27 others in which at least one half of the communes 
are destitute of schools; and 18 where 2-3 or 3-4 or 5-6 of them are desti- 
tute. Of the 37,263 communes existing in France, 14,271, or a little more 
than 2-5 of the whole, have no schools. 

Of 7,373 criminals convicted during the year 1829, 4,523 or nearly two 
thirds, could neither read nor write ; 1,942 could read or write but imper- 
fectly. The remaining 899 received a greater or less share of instruc- 
tion. 

Mutual Instruction. About a quarter of the scholars in Paris are taught 
according to the system of mutual instruction. The number of schools in 
France on this system of instruction, is 519; of which 98 were established 
in the year 1830 alone. The monitorial system of instruction has even pen- 
etrated into a new central house, the prison of Riom. The prisoners who 
have been admitted have shown great interest in the subject. Why does 
not every one of our prisons contain a school? Why do we not see in all 
our prisons, as in the penitentiaries of Lausanne and Geneva, a library, 
composed of choice books, adapted to the wants of the prisoners? When 
shall we learn that the best way to prevent the repetition of crimes, is to 
give a good education to criminals ? 

Donations to schools. A Legacy of about $870 has been made the last 
year, for founding a primary school in the commune of Montreaux. A schoo} 
furnished and valued at nearly $630 has been presented to the commune 
of Bregy (Oise ;) 2,775 have been given to the town of Charolles; 
$4,014 to the commune of Ravet; $1,665 to that of Aixen en Othe 
(Aube ;) $2,590 to that of Rubeaupre (Somme;) a gift of $74 a year to 
Ouville la Riviere, for the establishment of a school for young girls; 
$2,220 have been remitted to the commune of Chapelai (Rhone) for the 
support of a primary school for the purpose of giving gratuitous instruc- 
tion to the indigent. Besides this, an offer has been made of $46,25 
a year to aid in supporting a school in Rethel, the native place of the 
donor. 
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Intelligence. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Gartic Scnoois in THE Hesripes anv in Scotranp. 


In the islands of the Hebrides, 2,360 pupils have been brought into the 
Gaelic schools within 17 years. Besides these, the Society for propagating 
Christian Knowledge, have also 17 schools, in which not only the Gaelic lan- 
guage is taught, but English; and also reading, writing, and geography. In 
two of the Gaelic schools, embracing 155 scholars, 377 are over twenty years of 
age! Since 1821, 1100 Bibles, 1650 New Testaments, and 1100 Scripture ex- 
tracts, making a total of 8,850 volumes, have been sent to these islands. 

To these Gaelic schools, both in the Highlands of Scotland, and in the 
Hebrides, have resorted not only the child of tender years, but the old man 
and woman (of even 80 or 90 years) stooping for age. Never, since edu- 
cation was promoted by any body of men, was it found necessary to supply 
assistance to the eyes themselves: yet such has been the eagerness of certain 
aged scholars in the Highlands, that within these two years, in order to meet 
it, the Gaelic School Society have had placed at their disposal, not fewer than 
120 pairs of spectacles! But we must not enlarge, and shall simply advert 
to one school in the Hebrides, where 237 scholars were present at the examina 
tion, of a!l ages, from literally a great-great-grandmother down to the child of 


five years! 


Boranicat GARDEN at Sr. Pererspure. 

This enormous garden contains about seventy acres. In 1828 a person could 
walk, under glass, a distance of 515 arshines, each seven feet English, or in 
all 3,605 English feet, or upwards of two thirds of a mile. A part of the garden 
only is yet filled with plants.—Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geographical 
Serence. 






































Mecuanics’ anp Apprentices’ Lisrary. 


At Liverpool (England) there is an establishment called the Liverpool Mechan- 
ics’ Apprentices’ Library. The catalogne lately printed exhibits a collection 
of 3,500 volumes, containing a mass of instructive and entertaining know- 
ledge which would not disgrace libraries of much higher pretensions. The 
total number of readers is stated to be from nine hundred to one thousand; 
and the deliveries of books out of the library during the past year, to amount 
to 20,000. The last report states that works of biography, voyages and travels, 
and general history, particularly such as illustrate the state of the world in mod- 
ern times, and such treatises as those published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge, have been the most acceptable to the majority of readers.—Lon- 
don Journal of Education. 


Scuoor Booxs ts FRANCE. 


Good books are generally wanting in the primary schools of France. The 
insipidity and the absurdity of the greater part of those used, are really dis- 
gusting. But for some time past, great progress has been made in writing books 
adapted to the comprehension and condition of the children who frequent 
primary schools. ‘These books consist of small elementary treatises on the dif- 
ferent useful arts, and of short stories, which wepry good moral lessons in an 
ingenious and interesting form. Among works of the latter description, we 
inay mention the delightful little books of M. Laurent de Jussieu, which, how- 
ever, are not yet very extensively used in schools. The government appropri- 
ates some money for the purpose ; and in 1828, proposed as a subject for a prize 
of 10,000 francs (about $1,974,) the composition of a text book, adapted to the 
use of those who can read fluently. This proposal attracted much public atten- 
tion, but it is not known what has been the result of it.—#ulletin des Sciences 
Geographiques, gc. 
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Narionat Scuoots tn Rueno-Prussia. 

The official journal for the circle of Dusseldorf, in Rheno-Prussia, which forms, 
with the circle of Cologne, the provinces of Cleves and Berg, and contains a 
population of 700,000, affords a very gratifying proof of the diffusion of the 
means of elementary instruction in that quarter. During the year 1830, thirty- 
four new schools, and four residences for masters had been built, and two hun- 
dred and fiftysix schools and forty similar residences had undergone repairs. 
The voluntary donations towards this benevolent purpose had amounted to 
$3,370 80, for that year, while in 1529 the contributions were only $1,531 80.— 
London Journal of Education. 

Baier Accouxt or Epucarion iy Spain. 
Icademic Education.--In the year 1806, there were twentytwo universities 
in Spain, but the number has lately been reduced to sixteen. Of these three, 
Vitgethipse of Salamanca, Valladolid, and Alcala, are styled ‘ Mayores,’ (major) 
a rest minor. 
e number of schools of science and learning were the measure of a 
country’s mind, Spain ought to be the best informed region of Europe ; for she 
possesses a university to every 800,000 inhabitants. But they are wretchedly 
endowed, and some of their professors, such as the lecturers on mathematics and 
philosophy, do not receive more than four pounds a year! Salamanca forms 
the only exception, and there they are, in general, well paid. Numbers of them 
contrive to subsist on ¢wentyfire pounds a year; and a scholar who holds a chair 
which produces from forty to fifty, ranks among the favorites of fortune. The 
professor has, therefore, no earthly motive for exertion in his academical ca- 
pacity, and endeavors to obtain some second or third appointment, the func- 
tions of which are entirely foreign to his university duties. Even at Sala- 
manca, his principal object in accepting a chair, is to render the reputation which 
he may acquire while filling it, a means of recommending himself to some offi- : 
cial station. 3 

Primary Education.—In almost every town in Spain, there are salaried school- 
masters, who are employed in giving instruction to the children of the poor ; ‘ 
and schools, having a similar object in view, are attached to many of the monas- 
teries. The range of study is limited to reading, writing, the elementary prin- 
ciples of arithmetic, and the catechism.—Jbid. 


Epvucation or tHE Poor in NewrounDLanp. 

, We are accustomed to think of this bleak island chiefly as a rendezvous for 
fishermen. It is highly gratifying to see the evidence of light and improvement 
among its inhabitants, contained in the following article of intelligence, collect- 
ed from the ‘ Eighth Annual Report of the Newfoundland and British North 
America Society for Educating the Poor.’ It is published in the Royal Gazett« 
of St John’s, which some friend of the cause has kindly sent us. 

The society for educating the poor in Newfoundland, has in its connection 
8 principal schools and 19 branches, by means of which instruction is given i 
in daily, Sunday, and adult evening schools, to 2,308 individuals. In this 
enumeration no scholar is reckoned twice, and should he belong both to the 
Sunday and day school, or the adult school, he is included in only one of them 
in the total now presented. The entire amount of individuals in the society's 
schools exceeds that stated in the last annual report, by 1268. The number of 
teachers employed by the society is 34; namely, 19 in the principal schools and 
15 in the branches. j 
In regard to their general condition, the superintendent of the schools in : 
Newfoundland, Mr Willoughby, remarks as follows; The schools are better 4 
attended in every station than formerly. They are assuming a more steady : 
character; the people are becoming more and more sensible of the value of 
education ; the children are more attached to their teachers; and a relish for 
reading is more general. In the circulation of the scriptures, of books and tracts, 3 
there is a progressive increase. : 
The subscriptions raised in the colony for the support of these schools are in- 
creasing, though the precise amount of 1830 was not known at the publication F 
report. Several school houses are al8o in progress. So great is the 
desire for instruction, in one place on the island, that notwithstanding the se- 
verity of the climate, a bible class was opened, to be continued through the 
winter. 
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Femave Epvucation 1n Catcurtta. 


The Calcutta Baptist Female School Society had under its superintendence 
at the close of the year 1830, seventeen schools, containing 550 female scholars. 
Their instructions are elementary and religious, from the alphabet to the New 
Testament.— Boston Recorder. 





Epvucation in MADEIRA. 


There is a female school in Madeira, containing about 70 scholars. It is 
chiefly sustained by the benevolent exertions of the British and nee a 
School Society, though some of the pupils pay a very small sum weekly. 
Several visitors from England have expressed themselves much gratified with 
the good order in which they found the school.—Sunday School Teacher's Maga- 


zine. 





EpvucatTion 1s SouTHern Inpia. 


A college was founded in 1816, at Cotym, in South India, whose object is the 
training up of Syrian youths for ordination by the metropolitan, or bishop, and 
the education of catechists, schoolmasters,&c. The studies are theology, the 
Syriac, Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, English and Malayalim languages, history, 
mathematics and geography. The number of students at present is 103, whose 
expenses for support ced tuition are stated to be only one dollar and ten cents 
each, annually, exclusive of a salary to the bishop, which imposes a tax about 
one fifth as large. The great progress, both in sound learning and religious 
feeling, witnessed among these Syrian youth, has excited an ardent desire for 
education throughout the country. 

A preparatory or grammar sc is connected with the college, consisting of 
48 boys, under the care of two teachers from the college. These pupils are 
taught English and Malayalim grammatically, writing and arithmetic, and by 
way of catechism, the great truths of christianity. 

‘There is also a female school m Cotym, containing 47 Syrian girls, who knit, 
spin cotton, sew plain needlework, and learn to read and write in their own 
language. The New Testament and Watts’ Catechism are the principal books 
used. Their proficiency is very creditable, and their singularly neat and hap 
appearance, with that hes expression of countenance which distinguishes this 
people, renders a visit to the school highly interesting. 





Movement 1n PENNSY*VANTIA. 


We are happy to see from the following notice extracted from the U.S. 
Gazette, that the friends of education in Pennsylvania are again making efforts 
to excite public attention to this subject. 

A very large and highly respectable meeting of citizens of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, friendly to the promotion of General Education, was 
held on Tuesday evening, November 29, at the District Court Room. B. W. 
Ricuarps, Esq. Mayor of the city, was called upon to preside, assisted by Sam- 
vet Geice, Esq. of Kensington, and Jonny D. Woxr, Eq. of Penn township, as 
Vice Presidents. JamuzsjPacr, of the city, and B. Marruias, of the Northern 
Liberties, were appointed Secretaries. 

The object of the meeting a stated by the Chairman, Jos. H. Cranp- 
LER, “ . Offered the following Resolutions, which were unanimously ap- 
proved of: 

Attempts have been made from time to time to introduce into Pennsylvania 
some of those advantages that have distinguished and blessed her more fa- 
vored neighbors : hitherto the object has been unattained. Some benefits have 
resulted to particular sections from legislative provisions of local operation, and 
from the benevolent exertions of philanthropic individuals,---but no general sys- 
tem has been adopted. 

With a view of promoting the establishment of public schools, this meeting 
has been called ; and in a hope of pointing out the proper means of arriving at 
so desirable an end, it is 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, ° means of Education 
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in Pennsylvania, are wholly inadequate to the wants of the people, and immea 
surably behind the advantages which are enjoyed by the citizens of other 
States; while there is nothing in the peculiarity of our situation to warrant o: 
excuse the disparity. 

Resolved, That, recognizing the truth of the axiom that ‘knowledge is pow- 
er,’ we are bound, as republicans, to seek to procure for every class of the com 
munity the necessary advantages of education, that power may not with know- 
ledge, ‘ steal from the many to the few.’ 

esolved, ‘hat the legislative delegation of the city and county of Phila 
delphia, be requested to use all constitutional means to procure tle enact 
ment of a law, authorising the establishment of schools by which wey | child in 
the State may obtain, at public expense, the solid branches of an English or 
German education. 

Resolved, That this meeting recognizes with satisfaction the exertions of the 
friends of public schools in the last legislature, and augur from their zeal, an? 
the evident improvement in public opinion, a successful issue to similar efforts. 

Resolved, That a committee of nineteen persons be appointed to correspon 
with any members of the State legislature, or with others who may be desirous 
to obtain or impart information on the subject of Public Schools. 


a 


NOTICES. 


‘Itis mecca | easier to write an elaborate treatise on the philosophy of the human mind, or ov 
the fundamental points of the orthodox faith, than to make a good child's book.—Biber’s Life of 
eri. 


A Course of Calisthenics, for Young Ladies, in Schools and Families, wit! 
some remarks on Physical Education. With sixtytwo engraved illustra- 
tions. 12mo. pp 87. Hartford. H.& F. 1. Huntington. 


We have looked for this little work with anxiety and have read it with deep 
interest. It contains sound principles and valuable lessons on the subject of 
physical education, which deserve the attention of every mother and every 
instructor. It recommends that series of exercises designed for females, which 
are termed calisthenics, from the Greek words which signify beauty and strength; 
and whose influence unquestionably is, to increase both the grace and the vigor 
of the form and movements. In regard to their healthful tendency, we were 
told by a physician, in London, that a series of exercises of this kind, were the 
means of restoring his sister, who was falling into a decline. In reference to 
grace, we have been assured by a lady familiar with the subject, that they pro- 
duce far more true grace and ease of motion than the exercise of dancing, which 
is so extensively regarded as indispensable for the purpose. 

The work is written in the form of letters, in an easy and animated style, 
and contains a selection of the best exercises from a variety of authors. It is 
the only one we know adapted to this object, and we think it ought to be in the 
hands of every teacher of females, we would almost say, of every young lady 
who is not compelled to lead an active life. The engravings are well prepared 
to illustrate the text, and handsomely executed. 

The following extracts present views which illustrate the necessity of attend 
ing to the subject. 


‘ It is astonishing how many perish by what has been called ‘the disease of 
education.”” Multitudes die every year of this disorder. 

‘ Girls whose constitutions have been rendered extremely delicate by their 
nursery habits, are placed at school, and there stimulated to the most active, 
constant mental exertion. Meantime, the poor material of the physical system 
is entirely neglected and forgotten. Unfortunately, as it would seem, in their 
estimation, neither the ambitious parents, nor the anxious teachers, have it in 
their power entirely to spiritualize the beings committed to their care—beings, 
wisely created, soul and body, in intimate union, Nature, unwilling that her 
laws should be violated, soon proclaims her rights. The body becomes inactive, 
weak, and unhealthy; and what then is the mind worth? It isa diamond, 
brilliant and beautiful, hidden in a leaden casket ; a rich perfume, hermetically 
sealed. Do you not say, “ Give it light, give it air!” 
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‘ The seeds of that discontented, repining, capricious spirit,---the torment of 
domestic life—are often sown at school. Wearied out with study, and dull for 
want of exercise, girls often send their thoughts to their distant homes. Memory, 
aided not a little by imagination, portrays that “‘ sweet home ” a perfect para- 
dise. They lament their hard fate in being banished from their Eden, and lite- 
rally making the worst of every thing about them, they become i!l-humoured, self. 
ish, and unkind—wanting in politeness to their teachers and their companions, 
and miserably discontented with themselves. This is often, very often entirely 
the result of a disordered state of the physical system, produced by want of ex- 
ercise. 

‘It would afford room for much interesting speculation, were we to trace the 
mysterious connection that exists between corporeal and mental defects ; to in- 
quire into the harshness of a Johnson, and the melancholy of a Pascal, the pas- 
sionate violence of a Queen Elizabeth, and the sweet temper of the actively be- 
nevolent Mrs Fry. 

* Calisthenics soon overcome reluctance to motion. Vigorous exercise sends 
the blood bounding through the veins, and produces natural healthfal excite- 
ment. Activity becomes pleasurable. The dark cloud of sullenness, which has 
shaded and disfigured the countenance, passes away, leaving it light and glow- 
ing with health and good humor.’ 


Preparatory Lessons, or First Steps to Geography. By W. C. Wood- 
bridge, forming an introduction to the Rudiments of Geography. Cooke 
& Co., Hartford, 


In our last number, we expressed our views as to the manner in which the 
study of Geography should be commenced; not by immediate reference 
to a map, but by a previous familiarity with the nature of the objects described 
in Geography, and the modes in which they are represented. We observed, 
that the indistinct conceptions usually received by a child, of the nature of a 
map, and the magnitude of the objects it portrays, could only be remedied by 
explaining and requiring him to practice, the method of representing a room, a 
house, a field, or a town, which is familiar to him, in the same manner—by lead- 
ing him gradually to understand the measures of length, «nd their application 
to maps by a reduced scale, and showing him several maps of the same district, 
on different scales. 

An imperfect sketch of this course, assigned for an introduction to the Ru- 
diments of Geography, and necessarily limited to 36 pages, is all that is 
attempted. The child is first presented with a picture off a school-room ; then 
with a map supposed to be drawn in looking down from the ceiling; then 
with several views of a town, which are collected into a map. This is fol- 
lowing -by an account of the larger divisions of a County, as composed of 
several towns, and a State of several Counties, and our country consistin 
of several States; for which the pupil is referred to the Atlas of the Rudi- 
ments, for want of the space necessary to insert those which would be appro- 
priate. An imaginary voyage is described, in order to make the child fa- 
miliar with terms which are not found within the limits of a town: and the at- 
tempt is made to give him some conception of the capes, straits, cjties, &c. by 
engravings, in place of leaving him to think of them as mere points on a map 
Thé pupil is carried round the American Continent, then across the ocean, 
and finally, round the world, learning in his progress, the form and principa! 
points of each of the continents; and at length, by describing his return to the 
same points, and the appearance of elevated objects on the way, the obvious 


‘facts are presented to him which oblige him to perceive that the earth is round. 


These brief lessons are designed to be read, rather than studied, with such 
questions as will always be asked by an intelligent teacher. There is no at- 
tempt to explain every subject of Goography in the ‘First Steps ;’ but rather to 
make a few fundamental points distinct; and no provision is made for commit- 
ting to memory what is designed to be a subject of thought and reasoning. We 
hope the fll ees to excite interest in the pupil, iol facilitate the labors of 
the teachers who use the work to which tl.ey are attached ; and for which they 
are particularly adapted. 
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The Child’s Book of Geography. By S.R. Hall ; with outlines of countries, 
en eg copperplate maps. 18mo. pp.96. Springfield. Merriam, 
ittle 0. 


Since the work noticed in the preceding article was compiled, we have met 
with an interesting book, prepared for the same purpose, by Mr Hall, the au- 
thor of the Lectures on Schoo! Keeping. It commences with describing objects 
by means of maps; and a square composed of dots, is presented as ‘ the picture 
of a Town,’ a collection of squares, as a County, followed by the outline of a 
State, divided into Counties, and of the group of States which form New 
England. The capital of each State is referred to, in order to lead the child to 
the conception of a government. The middle, southern, and western States 
are then described, without reference to maps, and an outline and description of 
the United States, combines the whole. The child is then introduced, suc- 
cessively, to North and South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa, by means 
of descriptions, with the aid of engravings and mere outlines of the coast. A 
series of maps, on which the names of the principal objects are written, next 
follows, accompanied by questions. The book closes with sketches of history, 
and descriptions of curiosities. 

We regard this work as one of the most rational and interesting of the kind 
that we have seen. The inductive process is pursued, the ideas are presented 
in a simple and interesting manner, and the explanations and illustrations are 
generally well adapted to the capacities of children. We are glad to find Mr 
Hall’s views eoincide with those we have formerly expressed in so many points, 
while it will be perceived from our remarks, that there are others, which we 
deem of importance, in which we differ from him, and which, it is unnecessary 
to repeat. We think in some other respects, there is a want of simplicity and 
clearness. The maps and engravings need to be more gem | executed, and 
we hope the great demand for engravings in school books, which, as our experi- 
ence has taught us, often renders it impossible to procure an artist who will ex- 
ecute an author's designs correctly, without painful delays, will induce more of 
our engravers to turn their attention to this subject. 


Catecismo de Moral ; por el Dr D. J. L. De Villaneuva. Catechism of Morals, 
&c. London. R. Ackermann. 


We have been much interested in observing that a series of children’s books 
has been published in Spanish, for the use of the South American States, which 
are sold by Ackerman, at establishments which he has formed in all the free 
States. None of the series has interested us more than the Catechism of Mo- 
rals. It is divided into chapters, each commaing an important subject relating 
to the principal virtues and faults, in which the bible is admitted and appealed to 
asastandard. So far as we have examined it, the principles appear in general 
to be sound, and we think a work of this kind, introduced into the Southern 
Republics of our continent, cannot fail to exert a happy influence upon the man- 
ners and morals of the rising generation. 





SCHOOL NEWSPAPER. 


One of our correspondents in the present number, remarks on the advantages 
which would be derived from a newspaper devoted to schools, and used as a weekly 
reader. One publication of this kind has been attempted ; but as far as we have 
seen its numbers, it seems to us to be very imperfectly adapted to the object. A 
gentleman of experience in teaching, who contemplated and proposed a work 
of this kind pany D ys since, has prepared a specimen number just issued by 
the publishers of the Annals of Education. The character of this number satis- 
fies us, that we were not mistaken in believing the editor peculiarly qualified for 
the task; and we cannot but anticipate much good from his labors. in order to 
bring it if possible within the reach of all ; the work is offered on terms so low, 
that the publishers cannot be remunerated, or the work continued, without a 
large subscription. We hope the attempt will succeed. 
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Derects 1x Mertuops or Instruction. 


We are gratified in being able to present to our readers the views 
of Mr Brewer of Smyrna, on the defects in our methods of instruc- 
tion, in the following extract of a letter from him to the late editor 
of the Education Reporter, dated— 

Smyrna, ge Minor,) Dec. 1, 1830. 

At no period since it was first said, that‘ a child was born into 
the world,’ whose mind required to be developed and disciplined, 
and whose heart needed to be changed and regulated, have the 
means of intellectual and moral culture, been so numerous and so 
varied. Although it is still desirable to apply new stimuli in the 
work of education, it is still, as 1 apprehend, of much greater ne- 
cessity to direct it aright. ‘This, by the blessing of God, you are 
attempting to do, not by visionary theories, but by collecting and 
classifying the results of experience. 

One of the most melancholy of the classes of facts which bear 
on this subject, and for which we need not go beyond men of the 
present generation, nor without the boundaries of the most enlight- 
ened nations, has reference to the immense loss, and too often, 
perversion of time, resulting from faulty modes of instruction, 
Who that is now on the stage, cannot look back in the bitterness 
of grief, to years which have been thus sacrificed? I was blessed 
in my childhood with masters, whose memory I revere, and who 
were some of them in advance of the age in which they lived. 
Alas, liowever, that they should have laboured to overload my mem- 
ory with idle names, such for example, as the counties of a distant 
state, or to lead my willing steps through all the mazes of length 
and breadth, of latitude and longitude, in Dwight’s and Morse’s 
Geographies, not cheered by the grateful and needful light of an 
Atlas, nor leaving other traces on the mind, than the manner, per- 
haps, in which the treasures of Potosi were first disclosed. Such 
a cultivation of the memory might indeed be serviceable to the keep- 
er of a shop in arranging the daily details of business, as Stewart in 
his Philosophy of the Mind, has well illustrated. But even the hum- 
blest mechanic, possessing a mind with all the boundless capacities 
of the profoundest sage, need not, ought not to waste his thoughts 
entirely on the objects which necessarily occupy the labor of his 
hands. When, therefore, I think of so precious a portion of life 
wasted, and by the induction of bad mental habits, worse than 
wasted, again I bid you God speed in your efforts to give a wise 
direction to the system of education. 

T have alluded to the experience of my childhood; and I may 
mention another circumstance, as a trifling addition to the mul- 
tiplied arguments which your paper exhibits in favor of the Ly- 
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ceum system. The schools of S. in the Western part of Massa- 
chusetts, were then only common district schools; but such a zeal 
for improvement had been infused among the youths, that winter 
evening associations were formed for mutual improvement in arith- 
metic, composition, and debating. I look back now on the history 
of that town, and find, that since those evening circles were wont 
to assemble, more than a dozen of her sons have been introduced 
into the office of the ministry, and a very considerable number 
have entered on the other learned professions. I might, had | 
time, mention other particulars, to shew the happy effects of the 
early Lyceums ; but it must be plain in the nature of things, that a 
company of youth cannot turn aside from their amusements, and of 
their own accord devote themselves to the purposes of mental im- 
provement, without rich and lasting benefit in the result, to the 
community of which they are members. To all such circles of 
youth, be pleased to present the best wishes of their friend and 
countryman, Jos1an Brewer. 





Scuoot GoveRNMENT. 


[We have seen nothing on this important subject which has interested us 
more, than the ‘ Lecture on Moral Education,’ delivered before the American 
Institute, in August last, (which is speedily to be published with the volume) 
by Mr Abbott ;—a gentleman to whose editorial aid in the Annals of Education, 
our patrons were much indebted during the last year, and with whose contribu- 
tions we shall still be favored. We cannot deny ourselves or our readers 
the pleasure of inserting the following extract, on the nature of the government 
to be exercised in a school.] 


The first step which a teacher must take, I do not mean in 
his course of moral education, but before he is prepared to enter 
that course, is to obtain the entire, unqualified submission of his 
school to his authority. We often err when designing to exert a 
moral influence, by substituting throughout our whole system per- 
suasion for power; but we soon find that the gentle, winning influ- 
ence of moral suasion, however beautiful in theory, will often fall 
powerless upon the heart, and we then must have authority, to fall 
back upon, or all is lost. I have known parents, whose principle 
it was, not to require any thing of the child, excepting what the 
child could understand and feel to be right. ‘The mother in such 
a case, forgets that a heart in temptation, is proof against all argu- 
ment ; and I have literally known a case where the simple question 
of going to bed, required a parental pleading of an hour, in which 
the mother’s stores of rhetoric and logic were exhausted in vain. 
Teachers too, sometimes resolve’ that they will resort to no arbitra- 
ry measures. ‘They will explain the nature of duty, and the hap- 
piness of its performance, and lead their pupils to love what is 
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right without bringing in the authority of arbitrary command. But 
the plan fails. However men may differ in their theories of human 
nature, it is pretty generally agreed by those who have tried the 
experiment, that neither school nor family can be preserved in 
order by eloquence and argument alone. ‘l'here must be authority. 
The pupils may not often feel it. But they must know that tt is 
always at hand, and the pupils must be taught to submit to it, as to 
simple authority. The subjection of the governed to the will of 
one man, in such a way that the expression of his will must be the 
final decision of every question, is the only government that will 
answer ip school or in family. A government not of persuasion, 
not of reasons assigned, not of the will of the majority, but of the 
will of tne one who presides. 

The experiment has been tried of a republican form of govern- 
ment in schools, and has been in some instances highly successful. 
But let it be observed it is the republican form of government alone. 
I do not believe that the experiment of a government, republican in 
reality, was ever tried in any school. I mean by a really republican 
government, the relinquishment of the concerns of the school into 
the pupils’ hands—-so that the teachers may stand entirely. aloof— 
feeling no responsibility except in the duties of instruction. A 
republican form may succeed, where the teacher has the genius 
to govern the school himself, through all the machinery of the 
forms. In such cases the forms may do much good ; but the real, 
honest, bona fide surrender of a literary institution into the hands 
of its pupils, is an experiment which J believe no projector has yet 
been bold enough to try. 

Although the principal of the school must thus really have full 
control, I do not mean that the tone and manner of authority are to 
be generally employed in the management of the school. They 
doubtless ought very seldom to be employed. What I contend for 
is, that the authority itself should exist—and be appealed to fre- 
quently enough to show its existence and its power. All the ordi- 
nary arrangements of a well regulated school will go on with it. 
A request will be complied with, as implicitly as a command 
obeyed. But in order to feel safe and strong, the teacher must 
always possess power to which he knows he can at any time appeal. 
And it is not useless, while it liesdormant. The government of 
the United States employs its hundreds of workmen at Springfield 
and at Harper’s Ferry, in the manufacture of muskets. The in- 
spector examines every one as it is finished, with great care. He 
adjusts the flint—and tries it again and again until its emitted 
shower of sparks is of proper brilliancy,---and when satisfied that 
all is right, he packs it away with its thousand companions, to sleep 
probably in their boxes in quiet obscurity forever. A hundred 
thousand of these deadly instruments form a volcano of slumbering 
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power, which never has been awakened, and which we hope never 
will be. ‘The government never makes use of them. One of its 
agents, a custom-house officer, waits upon you for the payment of 
a bond. He brings no musket. He keeps no troops. He comes 
with the gentleness and civility of a social visit. But you know, 
that if compliance with the just demands of your government is 
refused, and the resistance is sustained, force after force would be 
brought to bear upon you, until the whole hundred thousand mus- 
kets should speak with their united and tremendous energy. The 
government of these United States is thus a mighty engine, work- 
ing with immense momentum, but the parts which bear upon the 
citizens conceal their power by the elegance of the workmanship, 
and by the slowness and apparent gentleness of their motion. If 
you yield to it, it glides smoothly and pleasantly by. If you resist 
it—it crushes you to atoms. 

Such ought to be the character of all government. The teacher 
of a school especially must act upon these principles. He will be 
mild and gentle in his manners; in his intercourse with his pupils 
he will use the language and assume the air, not of stern authority, 
but of request and persuasion. But there must-be authority at the 
bottom to sustain him, or he can do nothing successfully, especially 
in attempting to reach the hearts of his pupils. As to the means 
of obtaining the proper ascendancy, I am not now to speak. I 
speak only of its absolute necessity, in order to enable us to do any 
thing efficiently in cultivating the heart. 

he reason why it is necessary isthis- First, the man who has 
not the full, unqualified, complete control of his scholars, must 
spend his time and wear out his spirits in preserving any tolerable 
order in his dominions; and secondly, he who has not authority 
will be so constantly vexed and .fretted by the occurrences which 
will take place around him, that all his moral power will be neutral- 
ized by the withering influence of his clouded brow. ‘To do good 
to our pupils, our own spirits must be composed and at rest :—and 
especially if we wish to influence favorably the hearts of others, 
our own must rise above the troubled waters of irritation and 
anxious care. 





Manvat Lazsor Scnoor Socrery. 


The society which was formed in New York last summer, for promotin 
Manual Labor in Literary Institutions, after much inquiry, have at length 
been enabled to procure asa General Agent, Mr Theodore D. Weld, a 
gentleman of approved talents and character, whose connection with the 
Oneida Institute has given him an intimate acquaintance with the subject. 
The following are the Instructions of the Society. 
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To Mr Theodore Weld, General Agent of the Society for promoting Manual 
"Labor in F> val Institutions. i } 


Dear Sir,—The general object of the society for which you are called 
to act, is to collect and diffuse information respecting the most eligible 
modes of uniting labor with study, in our seminaries of learning. ‘Those 
who formed this society, were convinced from’ experiments, that a great 
improvement can be made in this matter, and that by judicious plans, the 
expenses of obtaining an education may be so much diminished, as to 
place its privileges within the reach of every youth of talents, and at the 
same time diminish the fearful waste of health and life which now attends 
literary pursuits. The subject is new, and the fundamental principles of 
it still only partially,understood. Much of it rests, in many minds, only as a 
pleasing theory. But we are convinced that both the formation or preserva- 
tion of a vigorous constitution, and the diminution of the expense incident 
to a thorough education, may be carried to a much greater extent than is 
generally supposed. What we, and the public, and those engaged in lite- 
rary institutions need, is facts, from which we may deduce principles, and 
lay down rules, for the most successful union of manual labor with study, in 
the process of education. 

The committee ire deeply impressed with the importance of this under- 
taking. We see its bearings upon all the interests of education and of 
religion, and upon the character and happiness of the next generation, 
and of all who shall come after us. We consider its probable influence 
in the developement of mind in our country, in giving to the intellect an 
ascendency over the body, in raising the mental.standard of life, in pre- 
paring our country for the influence which she seems destined to exert 
among the nations of the earth. We look at it with special interest, in 
reference to the prospects of education in the vast region of the West 
The manual labor system seems to be the very thing that is wanted there. 
It falls in with their wants and with their habits. The greater demand 
for labor, and the consequent want of competition, renders the labor of 
students more available to their own support. The recent establishment 
of their institutions, will greatly lessen the difficulty of introducing this 
system. 

We cannot but regard the judicious and effectual application of this sys- 
tem, as the best means that have ever been devised, for training and bring- 
ing forward talents, unaccompanied with wealth, for the various professions, 
and particularly for the gospel ministry. 

In this connection also, we attach much importance to that clause in our 
constitution, which contemplates the introduction of the manual labor sys- 
tem, without lowering the standard of education. It is manifest that as the 
world is growing more enlightened, nothing but a thorough education wil! 
qualify young men to exert the influence which they ought in professiona! 
life-—We should deprecate therefore, as a great calamity, any plan of man- 
ual labor, or any scale of graduating the amount of time and care bestowed 
upon it, which would give to this the appearance of being the leading 
object. We would have the cultivation of mind, the leading object 
in literary institutions, and labor introduced only as a useful auxiliary. If 
schools or seminaries where manual labor is introduced do not make thorough 
scholars as far as they go, if they do not turn out disciplined minds, well! 
trained and furnished, the public will soon find it out, and these institutions 
will sink into deserved neglect. 

The committee would be exceedingly sorry if any person should so far 
misconceive our object, as to eons that it is in any degree unfavorable to 
those societies and institutions which are formed to aid pious and indigent 
young men in obtaining an education for the gospel ministry, or that it is 
unfriendly to the existing literary institutions which adorn and bless our 
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comm we wish you to state in all your public addresses, that it is no 
part of our business, either to censure, or to supersede either of these. But 
it is, by bringing forward this new principle, and showing its extensive ap- 
plication and its beneficial results, to render the most essential service to 
them all. No intelligent friend of education can fail to rejoice in any pros- 
pect, that indigent young men of talents should be taught and aided to do 
all they can towards supporting themselves. The policy of all our effective 
education societies, is already decisiveiy aimed at this same thing. 


Femace Sexvr-SurrortTinc ScuHoor. 


We have formerly suggested the practicability of forming Female Self- 
Supporting Schools, by the introduction of the Sik Worm ; and we mentioned 
an establishment of this kind in Guatemala. The following notice shows 
very clearly that it is a safe project. 


* Domestic Silk—We have been shown by Messrs Pratt, How, & Co., 
merchants of this city, a piece of silk levantine, similar to the foreign arti- 
cle for vestings, of the same fabric, which was manufactured in Mansfield 
in this state. With the exception of the “finish,” which has not been 
brought to a complete state of perfection, the quality of the goods shown us 
will compare with the imported product. We understand from the Courant, 
that the inhabitants of Mansfield have for many years been engaged in 
raising silk worms, and that a large quantity of sewing silk has been annu- 
ally manufactured there, from which a handsome income has been derived ; 
but that until recently, no attempts have been made at weaving. A manu- 
factory of this kind is now in operation, with the most favorable prospect of 
success.’ Connecticut Mirror. 


Are there none of our benevolent females who will undertake the noble 
task of forming an institution for their own sex, which shall supply the 
means of useful labor and self-support as well as of instruction, and prepare 
able teachers for our earliest schools? Are not the means obvious and 
simple ? 

e have seen an institution entirely established and conducted by a sin- 
gle female, in a mountain village of Switzerland, dispensing the blessings 
of gratuitous education in knowledge and useful labor to 130 children. Is 
the climate or character of our country less favorable to such a project ? 





Epvucation Society at St AvuGustTINE. 


In a former number of the Annals, we mentioned the interesting move- 
ments on the subject of education in Florida, and the formation of a Florida 
Education Society. We have just received a broad sheet report of the St. 
John’s and Musquito County Society at St Augustine, auxiliary to the 
Florida Society, which presents an encouraging view of the interest in edu- 
cation in that region. 

After speaking of the apathy and prejudice which prevails on this subject, 
they make the following statements, which show the heavy responsibilities of 
the North, both from their advantageous situation and the expectations 
formed of aid from them. 
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‘It is encouraging however, to know that our brethren at the North 
have ever been alive to the subject of Education, and from step to step, are 
advancing in the great road of reform in this interesting subject ; a circum- 
stance which leads us to hope that the day is not far distant, when they 
will restore to Education its legitimate acceptation, and ultimately suit it to 
the wants of man, and the dignified station which a citizen of a free and in- 
dependent nation ought to maintain. 

‘This has not been, nor is as yet the case with our brethren of the South- 
ern States ; a circumstance which in a nation of communities like ours can- 
not fail to produce those infirmities which physical bodies suffer when the 
strength of its members is materially disproportioned. 

‘But when the Floridian looks at home, the importance of a general sys- 
tem of Education in a national point of view is lost sight of in the consid- 
eration of the alarming neglect of education in the Territory since the ces- 
sion, among a large and still increasing population, a large portion of which 
can neither read or write, the indifference with which the want of Educa- 
tion is viewed by a great majority, and the obstacles which the scattered 
population presents, rendering the establishing of even a limited system of 
common schools extremely difficult, if not impracticable. 

‘The friends of Florida therefore, viewing the question of Education so 
intimately connected with the best hopes of their country, formed them- 
selves into a Society at Tallahassee in last January, with the object of 
rousing the feelings of the public and interesting the heads and hearts of 
the parent, the patriot and the religious part of the community, in the sa- 
cred cause of Education.’ 


The report next notices the Lyceum as a means of improvement; and 
after quoting some statements concerning it from this journal, and expres- 
sing great pleasure at the formation of the National Lyceum, they state 
that a committee had been appointed to consider the propriety of attaching 
themselves to that Institution, reported an amendment of the constitution, 
which was adopted unanimously, by which the Society is required to hold 
meetings for discussion and mutual improvement, resembling those of 
Lyceums ; but deemed it impracticable to connect themselves with the 
National Lyceum, on account of their union with the Florida Education So- 
ciety. 

The following is the result of an examination into the state of education 
in the counties for which the society is formed. 


‘The board, in attending to the state of education in both counties, have 
to state, that, according to the census taken last year, there are 579 white 
children of both sexes, under 15 years of age—238 of which are under 5— 
10 in Mosquito county, and 569 in St Johns. The number of children in 
our city [St Augustine]—the only place where a school is to be found, is 
463; that is to say; in Castle Ward, 105: in Custom-house Ward, 168 ; 
Hospital Ward, 87; and in Barrack Ward, 103. Of these there are 137 
children of both sexes, which attend school daily. Of the nine schools, 
there are three containing 57 children, conducted by teachers qualified to 
impart elementary instruction in the respective branches of education. The 
rest ef be considered as primary schools of all sorts, which, from the very 
reduced salary their parents can afford to pay, cannot much be depended 
upon for their stability. 

‘Thus we see, that out of the number of 341 children, between the 
ages of 5 and 15, there are but 57 who are likely to obtain elementary 
education, 80 receive but precarious instruction; and 204 are left to grow 
up in ignorance and its attendant consequences. From this number, how- 
ever, there are about 30 boys, who have been receiving for the last 3 
months, 2 hours’ daily instruction in spelling, reading, and even writing. 
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‘The Lyceum, however,.in the language of the Annals of Education, is 
now essentially a social institution, amniing itself of the social principles, 
to call forth the resources of every individual for the benefit of the com- 
munity. The subject of the discussion or lecture, must of course vary 
with the resources and the disposition of the members. In this manner, 
topics are treated, which the wants and taste of the community demand ; 
and all are interested in it as the means of amusement as well as of instruc- 
tion.’ . 

A subscription was set on foot for the establishment of a free school at 
St Augustine, agreeably tothe estimates of a committee. They remark that 
their interest in regard to education, is increasing ; while they find reason 
to fear that the portion of each township reserved for schools by Congress 
will be lost by the prior claim of the Spanish grants. 

We earnestly hope that our Southern brethren will prosper in the course 
so happily begun, until they shall furnish a new stimulant to the North ; 
for we are sorry to assure them, that ‘apathy and prejudice’ on this subject 
are confined to no latitude which we know. 





Tennessee Strate Lyceum. 


Weare happy to see by the following extract from the National Banner, that 
a State Lyceum has been formed in Tennessee, and that Mr Holbrook continues 
to be engaged in this important object. 

Tennessee State Lyceum.—A very pleasant and interesting meeting was held 
last evening in the Hall of the House of Representatives, which resulted in the 
organization of a Lyceum for the State of Tennessee. Mr Josiah Holbrook 
delivered an impressive and instructive Address on the subject of popular edu- 
cation and on the systems for mutual improvement, which have been success- 
fully adopted in other parts of the country. The improved modes of education 
were, in the course of the lecture, very happily illustrated, by the examination 
of a number of little girls, on the first principles of arithmetic, geometry, geog- 
raphy, &c. The promptitude, eagerness, and almost invariable accuracy of the 
answers given by these little pupils to the questions proposed to them, were 
highly satisfactory. 

After the close of the lecture, Wilkins Tannehill, Esq. was called tothe chair, 
and a resolution was ner and adopted, declaring it expedient to proceed to 
the organization of a Lyceum for the State of Tennessee. A constitution was 
then adopted, containing, among other things, the following provisions— 

‘ The objects of this institution shall be the advancement of education and the 
promotion of the interests of learning throughout the State of Tennessee, espe- 
cially through the medium of Schools and Lyceums, and to co-operate with other 
State Lyceums in the general purposes of the national institution. 

‘The Annual Meeting of this Lyceum shall be held at Nashville, on the first 
Monday of October, for the purpose of hearing reports from the several town 
and county Lyceums respecting the state of education, and their several im- 
provements, facilities and prospects ; of hearing discussions, addresses or lec- 
tures ; of devising and adopting measures to introduce a uniform and improved 
system of education throughout the State, and to forward, so far as may be 
thought expedient, the measures proposed by the National Lyceum for general 
co-operation. 

e following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year, viz. 
Rev. Philip Lindsley, D. D. of Nashville, President. 
Robert Anderson, of Knoxville, 
a s ne ot Knoxville, 
illiam G. Hunt, of Nashville . . 
L. D. Ring, of Gallatin, - Vice Presidents. 
Joshua Haskell, of Jackson, 
William Stoddard, of Jackson, 
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John Thompson, of Nashville, Recording Secretary. 
George Weller, of Nashville, Corresponding Secretary. 
William M. Berryhill, of Nashville, Treasurer. 


CURATORS. 
Dr Charles Coffin, of Knoxville, 
Jacob Peck, of Dandridge, for East Tennessee. 
Frederic S. Haskell, of Knoxville, 
Moses Stevens, of Nashville, 
Oliver B. Hays, of Davidson county, > for Middle Tennessee. 
John H. Quarles, of Clarksville, 
William B. Turley, of Bolivar, 
Charles D. M’Lean, of Jackson, + for the Western District. 
Thomas J. Jennings, of Paris, 


This institution, we understand, is ultimately destined to be a central rallying 
point for the local Lyceums and Literary Institutions of the State, and a con- 
vention of delegates from such establishments may be formed in the several 
towns and counties for the purpose of mutual instruction, and general improve- 
ment _ Its immediate tendency, it is hoped, will be to diffuse a spirit of activity 
and liberality in the cause of popular education, and to promote the erection of 
Schools and Lyceums in every part of the State. National Banner. 


Essex Country Treacuers’ AssocraTIon. 


[We present the following report not only as an interesting article of intelli- 
gence, but as a valuable model for imitation, in its forms, as well as its spirit.] 

The first annual meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ Association was 
held at Topsfield on the 2d and 3d of the present month ; and notwithstandin 
the unfavourable state of the weather, was attended by about one hundred an 
twenty persons,—an — number of each sex,—nearly all of whom were teach- 
ers. ctures were delivered by Benjamin Greenleaf of Bradford, William 
Oakes of Ipswich, Oliver Carleton of Marblehead, William H. Brooks of Sa- 
lem, Roger S. Howard of Newburyport, and Nehemiah Cleaveland of Newbu- 
ry, on subjects previously announced. The lectures were thoroughly practical, 
—and, together with the discussions by which they were followed, were well 
calculated so promote the objects of the Association. 

In the various discussions, the utmost freedom prevailed. Nota few of the 
obstacles to success in the management of schools were brought forward and ex- 
amined ; and in each instance, an attempt was made to trace the evils to their 
true sources, letting the blame, if any, fall where it belonged. 

From the Report of the Directors it appeared that, although in various parts 
of the County, there has been even during the past year, some improvement in 
the management of schools, there are places in which the hand of reform, judi- 
ciously applied, would be highly beneficial ; where from a less expenditure of 
both time and money, greater advantages might easily be secured. 

It was resolved, therefore, to procure as full and correct a Report of the state 
of schools in .the County, as is possible, tobe presented at the semi-annual 
meeting of the Association at Topsfield in May next; and to invite the friends 
of Education generally, and delegations from the several towns in particulars to 
attend, for the purpose of pointing out the defects of our present school sys- 
tem, and of suggesting the proper remedies. For while on the one hand, it was 
conceded, that to teachers only, or to those who had been such, it was proper to 
look for improvement in the art of teaching ; yet on the other, it was conceded 
that no very permanent and extensive reform could be effected without the co- 
operation of the community. 

In the Depository of the Association at Topsfield there are about one hundred 
copies of school books,—various kinds of school apparatus,—a model of an im- 
proved school house,—a copy of the late census of the County,—&c. &c. for 
the inspection of teachers, school committees and others interested. It is pro- 

d to make the collection as extensive and valuable, as is practicable, includ- 
ing in it copies of town histories and maps,—and specimens in mineralogy, and 
the various other branches of Natural History. - 10 
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The Officers chosen for the ensuing Pe were the following: 
Gardiner B. Perry, of Bradford, President. 
Oliver Carleton, of Marblehead, Vice President. 
Francis Vose, of Topsfield, Recording Secretary. 
Alfred Greenleaf, of Salem, Cor. Seeretary. 
William B. Dodge, of do. Treasurer. 

Nehemiah Cleaveland, Newbury, Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford, David 
Choate, Essex, Samuel R. Hall, Andover, Josiah Bartlett, Newburyport, and 
Dyer H. Sandborn, Lynn, Counsellors. 

Before the meeting was dissolved, five Committees were appointed, from 
whom Reports will be expected, at the next meeting of the Association, on sub- 
jects in which every school district in the County has a deep interest. The 
thanks ofthe Association were also presented to the publishers of school books 
and school apparatus, for their valuable donations ; tothe editors of newspapers 
in the County, and to the several lecturers, for the aid they have generously 
furnished. Per order of the Board. 

ALFRED GREENLEAF, Cor. Secretary. 

Salem, Dec. 1831. 


New Associations For Epucation anp IMPROVEMENT. 


A Teachers’ Society and Board of Education for the state of Georgia has been 
formed at Milledgeville. 

It will be perceived from another article that a state Lyceum has been organ- 
izedin Tennessee. A similar institution was established at Vandalia for the state 
of Illinois, on the 10th Dec, one of whose principles is, to admit no members but 
such as pledge themselves to contribute to the promotion of its objects—in short, 
no dead members. 

We learn from the evening Transcript, that a meeting was held at New 
Orleans, Dec. 2ist, for the purpose of considering the propriety of establishing 
a Lyceum in that city, at which Mr Holbrook was present. A committee was 
appointed to report to a pry ee meeting. 

A Lyceum for the city of Washington was formed on the 25th Dec. of which 
Samuel H. Smith, Esq. was appointed President, and Dr Laurie, Secretary. 
Measures were adopted to procure a room, provide for a course of lectures, and 
collect a library and cabinet; and it is proposed to consult the improvement of 
the young, as well as those of mature minds. 


MASSACHUSETTS LYCEUM, 


It will be observed by a notice on our cover, that the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Lyceum will take place on Wednesday Feb. Ist. and that 
reports are requested from town and county Lyceums. We hope the request 
will not be neglected. The interest of such an occasion depends, almost en- 
tirely, on the information thus gained. Many are asking the question, whether 
institutions of this character can be rendered permanent, and in what manner. 
A few facts on this pa will be of more value, and will have more influence 
on the promotion of Lyceums, than a score of addresses; and we think the 
friends of the cause should use special efforts, to furnish materials for a full and 
interesting report, as early as possible. 


SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK. 


The following are extracts from the message of the Governor of New York in 
reference to Education. 

A system of infant instruction, which was originally devised for charity 
scholars, has been found so attractive to children, and so perfectly adapted to 
their instruction in the rudiments of science, that teachers, initiated into all its 
mysteries, are establishing schools upon that plan, throughout the country, for 
the reception of pay scholars. Children are taken care of in these schools at 
an age so very early, that it is of importance to mothers, who are compelled to 
labor, to place their infants in them. 
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I think it not improper to notice an interesting experiment now in progress in 
the village of Rochester, to combine jaschanleal labor with instruction in these 
sciences which appertain to a liberal education. The pupils rise at four o’clock, 
work three hours and study ten. I have looked over an account which has 
been kept with twenty students, during the last quarter, and they are credited 
for earnings in coopering, joiner’s work and printing, a sum amounting to a tri- 
fle short of all the charges against them. Mechanical labor alternates better 
with study, than agricultural. The institution was founded last spring;; it 
numbers now sixty-one pupils; and bids fair to realize the expectations of its 
general patrons. 


Deatu or Revsen Haines. 


The cause of education has sustained an important loss in the death of 
Revzen Haines, of Germantown, a member of the Society of Friends, 
whose benevolence and zeal for the diffusion of knowledge, have given 
him a higher rank than any of the titles of honor or courtesy which he 

eremptorily refused, and which we omit from respect to his memory. He 
oe labored for years in promoting the cause of education in his own town 
and in the state; and was led by those enlarged views of the subject, 
which recognize no sectional boundaries, and no local jealousies, to attend 
the Convention for the formation of the American Institute of Instruction 
at Boston. In the organization of this body, he took an active part. He 
was its first life-member, and one of its vice-presidents. In the latter 
capacity, he presided at the annual meeting of the Institute in 1831, in a 
manner highly gratifying to its members, and manifested a deep interest in 
the great subjects of discussion—But he is gone—in a sudden and unex- 
cted manner—and leaves us, not only under the consciousness of a loss, 
ifficult to be repaired, but with additional responsibilities to discharge. 
May his example not be lost! 

At the first meeting of the Directors of the Institute since his death, 
there was an unanimous desire to express their sense of their loss ; and we 
are happy to comply with the request of the Directors, in publishing the fol- 
lowing resolutions— 

Ata meeting of the Directors of the American Institute of Instruction, 
Boston, Jan. 4, 1832, the following resolutions were passed. 


Deeply afflicted by the recent and sudden death of our late Vice Presi- 
dent, 5 9 Haines of Germantown, Pennsylvania— 

Resolved ;—That by this instance of mortality, the American Institute of 
Instruction has Jost one of its earliest, most benevolent, and most efficient 
members. 

Resolved ;—That we cherish the most affectionate and respectful remem- 
brance of our late worthy friend and associate ; particularly for the enlight- 
ened zeal with which he has promoted the great objects of our association ; 
and for the courtesy, dignity and propriety with which he presided over 
our deliberations at our last anniversary meeting. 

Resolved ;—that while we should regret to obtrude ourselves at this 
time upon the notice of his private friends and family, we do yet deeply 
and tenderly sympathize with them in their late sudden bereavement ; and 
that the recording Secretary be directed to transmit to the family a copy of 


these Resolutions. 
G. F. THAYER, Recording Secretary. 
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100 Correspondence. [Jan. 15, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





MANUAL LABOR SCHOOLS. 


[We have received the following Circular, presenting inquiries on a very im- 
portant subject, to which we should be happy to insert any replies which our 
correspondents will be kind enough to furnish. We must refer to the pages of 
the Annals, for most of the information in our possession. ] 

‘ An Association has recently been formed in Chester County, the leading 
object of which is to promote the adoption of an os System of Educa- 
tion. With a view to this end,a resolution was offered, recommending the 
establishment of a Mopret Scoot, combining Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal with Literary and Scientific Instruction. The undersigned being ap- 

inted to procure and report all the Information available in regard to 

hools upon this plan, have been induced to present the following queries 
to those, whose talents and devotion to the cause, have placed them at the 
head of such institutions in the United States, hoping they would frankly con- 
tribute the information which their opportunities have enabled them to ac- 
quire. 
Ist. What are the general outlines of the plan of your Institution ? 
2d. How long has it been in operation ? 
3d. What number of Scholars does it accommodate ? 
4th. What are the hours of Labor, and what of Study ? 
5th. What is the annual expense for each scholar? 
6th. What part of this expense is defrayed by the labor of the pupils ? 
7th. What branches of business are carried on in the Institution ? 
8th. What number of Teachers are employed ? 
9th. What means are adopted to impart Moral or Religious instruction to 


the Po ? 

10th. What is the progress of the pupils in Literature and Science, compared 
with those who are instructed upon the ordinary plan ? 

llth. What appears to be the effect of this system of Education upon the dis- 
positions of the pupils and upon their Moral Habits as exemplified in their con- 
duct after leaving the Institution ? 

12th. Are there any other Seminaries in your vicinity combining Labor and 
Instruction ; if any, where and by what are they distinguished ? 

Answers to the above queries, together with any general observations or 
suggestions, which your interest in the subject may incline you to make, will 
be thankfully received. Please to direct as early as possible to Jesse C. 
Dickey, Hopewell Post Office, Chester Co., Penn. 

. Yours Respectfully, Wirtiam Jackson, Jr., Jesse C. Dickey, Jor 

WAYNE. 


CHEAP SCHOOLMASTERS, 


[We recommend the experience presented in the following letter, to the atten- 
tion of all economists in education. It is from one whose judgment and zeal in 
the cause, entitle it to full confidence.]} 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in ——, Mass. 

I have the pleasure to add, that our schools, at present, are in a very flour- 
ishing state, it having been our good fortune to secure the services of able 
and excellent teachers. We are convinced that we gain nothing, by hiri 
cheap masters, and accordingly, for several years past, have obtained the 
best we could procure for $20 per month, and board, &c. Although there have 
been some failures, our teachers have for the most part proved faithful, skilful 
and successful, giving us an equivalent for what they receive. 

We find our teachers a valuable acquisilion in the Lyceum, as they are always 
ready to take part in the exercises, and contribute nota little to render the 
meetings attractive and profitable. We are occasionally favored with the servi- 
ces of gentlemen from Winchester. On the whole, I become more convinced 
every day, of the utility of these popular institutions, and think that their merits 
require only to be known to secure for them the patronage and efficient support 
of all the friends of Popular Education. 
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Arr. I1.—On Narratives as a Means or Epocation. 


From the Editor of the Juvenile Rambler. 


Mr E.p:tor—In the course of my experience I have found one 
mode of moral instruction and influence very useful, which is, in- 
deed, constantly employed by writers, but seems to be forgotten by 
speakers and instructors—I mean narratives. Appropriate narra- 
tives, derived from biography and history, or tales and fables true 
to nature, are unpretending, but powerful and persuasive teach- 
ers of wisdom. They command attention by the interest of the 
story, and thus secure the avenues to the mind. They place 
the reader or hearer in the attitude of a spectator and a critic, 
and lead him to pass judgment upon the character and conduct 
of the person described; and as no interest of his own seems to 
be involved, he will generally do it with justice. By becoming un- 
consciously their counsellor, he advises himself. At the close of 
the narrative, he has time to inquire whether he can discover a re- 
semblance of his own character, and is thus often forced to a con- 
sciousness and a confession of his faults, which could not have been 
produced in any other way. 

A father used this method in frequent walks of exercise and 
instruction with a son of four or five years. ‘ Was that little boy 
me,’ would often be the inquiry, after some story of childhood. 
Yes, my son, it was you, or it was like you, can you see the like- 
ness? ‘ Part of it was like.me, and part not.’ Now tell me what 
you think was like you, and what was not, and I will tell yon where 
you are right and where you are wrong. In reading or hearing a 
narrative of this kind, the moral lesson was taught without his per- 
ceiving it. He was taken by surprise, and unconsciously passed 
sentence upon himself. 

In addition to this, if we observe human nature, we see that the 
mind is never so well pleased as in exerting its own powers. We 
read a narrative or a ible for the sake of the story. The moral 
seems to be a discovery or a conclusion of our own. AAt least, it 
might have been so, and we come in for half the performance. 
The mind is thus interested in what seems to be its own results, and 
agreeably disposed towards the occasion which has led to them. 

This mode of instruction was in use among the ancients, and 
was adopted by Him who spake as never man spake. The para- 
ble of Nathan addressed to David, and that of the good Samaritan, 
speak more to the heart than volumes of argument and exhorta- 
tion. It was formerly the only safe way of reproving tyrants, and 
an example will show its application and force as a mode of giving 
counsel. 
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A Turkish Sultan had laid waste many villages by war and op- 
pression. His Grand Vizier professed to understand the language 
of birds. ‘They one evening saw two owls perched together.‘ Lis- 
ten to these owls,’ said the Sultan, ‘and tell me what they say.’ 
The Vizier listened, but on his return, said he dared not tell their 
conversation. He was commanded to repeat the whole. ‘ These 
owls, then,’ said the Vizier, ‘were in a yeaty of marriage. The 
father of the son said; ‘ Brother, I. consent to this marriage, pro- 
vided you will bestow upon your daughter 50 ruined villages for 
her portion.’ ‘I will give you 500 if you please,’ said the other, 
‘ for while this good Sultan reigns, we shall never want ruined vil- 
lages.’ The effect of the story was, that the Sultan built up the 
villages he had already ruined, and destroyed no more. 

if this mode of instruction is useful with adults, how much 
more with children. It is much used by parents ; but is it not too 
much neglected in our schools? In telling a story, the teacher as~ 
sumes no longer the character of a severe monitor. He makes 
the child his own counsellor.* He teaches him how to observe 
and govern his conduct, and will frequently prevent the necessity of 
severe measures. A well told story will often decide the public 
opinion of a school, and put down a spirit of disorder better than 
severe punishments, while the teacher secures affection to himself. 


Art. 1].—Remanrks on Ora INstrucrion. 


Addressed to the Editor of the Sunday School Journal! by Dr. Alexander. 


Dear Sir,—In my last I mentioned the fact, that many persons 
who have had the advantages of common schools, so far as to have 
learned to read, very seldom, after leaving school, avail themselves of 
this useful art. They have no taste for books, and are so much oc- 
cupied with the necessary labors of life, that their knowledge acquir- 
ed at school, instead of being improved, becomes more and more rusty 
every year. A man who reads with difficulty will seldom take up 
his book; and when he does, he gains little by the effort, for his 
attention is so absorbed by endeavoring to make out the words, and 
the progress is so slow in passing over a sentence, that if you ask 
him, when he has finished reading a paragraph, what it contains, 
probably he will be able to give only a very lame account of what has 


* We have witnessed the efficacy of this method in the practice of our cor- 
respondent. A fault had been committed. Without intimating his knowledge 
of it, he called the attention of the whole school, as he often did, to a story. 
Every eye was fixed. The narrative was brief but interesting, and at length 
involved conduct of the kind to be punished. ‘ What do you think of this? 
What should be done?’ The verdict was almost unanimous, the offender 
was most decided in his sentence, and the punishment was assigned and con- 
sented to. It only remained to say, ‘Thou art the man.’ The effect was elec- 
tric; conviction and submission and penitence followed almost immediately ; and 
an impression was made, not less favorable to the teacher, than to the cause of 


good order. 
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cost him so much trouble. Two things should be aimed at in all our 
schools. First, to teach children to read with ease, and, secondly, 
to create an interest in reading, so that the children, as is the case 
with many, should seek their pleasure in perusing entertaining little 
works, adapted to their age and capacity. Ifthe American Sunday- 
School Union had accomplished no other object than the supplying 
the community with large and cheap editions of books for the instruc- 
tion of children, they ought to be held in high esteem, as the public 
benefactors of the nation. 

But what I wish now to communicate has no relation to books, or 
to the art of reading; it is intended to supply some of the practical 
defects of that system. My object is to recommend ora INSTRUC- 
TION, to a much greater extent than it is commonly used. A judi- 
cious teacher will, in five minutes, communicate more knowledge to 
his pupils in this way, than they would acquire in an hour by reading 
on the subject, even if they are able to read well. I wish every per- 
son who feels interested in this subject to observe in his own case 
how much deeper the impression is on his own mind, by hearing a 
weighty sentiment emphatically pronounced by the living voice, than 
by reading the very same words in a book. And we know, the 
deeper the impression is, the more indelible. One reason why oral 
instruction has not been found more successful, has been owing to 
the common mistake of attempting to communicate too much at once. 
The fault in this case is exactly analagous to that of the nurse, who, 
to make a child grow fast, crams it with large quantities of food, 
which cannot be properly digested, and only tends to distress and 
injure the stomach. It is just the same in regard to the infant mind. 
By attempting to pour into it a multitude of ideas at once, you only 
produce a confused knowledge of the things presented; and the re- 
sult will be, that not one-tenth of all that has been delivered will be 
retained. What I would propose, therefore, for the consideration of 
instructors is, that every day, several lectures, of only five minutes 
each, be delivered to the whole school. Let the teacher interrupt the 
common routine of business, while, in an audible and impressive 
voice, he utters this short lecture. And it will require very little pre- 
paration, and may easily be performed by any one who is capable of 
teaching a school. In this mode of instruction I would have very 
little system; that is, I would take up any subject that forcibly struck 
my own mind. At one time it should be a distinct statement of a 
fact from the Bible, taken from any part of the book; another lecture 
should be the inculcation of a moral duty, or a dissuasive from some 
particular vice ; a third, an interesting fact from history; in a fourth, 
a pleasing and instructive little story or anecdote; in a fifth, the char- 
acter of some distingnished man; in a sixth, an interesting topic of 
geography; a seventh, a striking fact in natural history; an eighth, a 
mere mention of the principal officers of the Federal government; 
a ninth, the true value of riches, and how they should be acquired; 
a tenth, on the duty of kindness and respectfulness towards one anoth- 
er, &c. I mention so many distinct subjects merely as a specimen 
to show how wide the field of instruction is, and how easy it will be 
for any teacher of a common school to furnish himself with an end- 
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less variety of topics. It will certainly have the best effect, if these 
five minutes’ lectures are delivered in a free, extempore manner; but 
if any teacher finds that he cannot perform the duty in this way, let 
him commit his lectures to writing, and read it as emphatically as he 
can. Now, if this plan of oral instruction be pursued for one year, 
if I am not egregiously deceived, there will be an amount of know- 
ledge communicated which will surprise those that have not had ex- 
perience; and through life, the children will retain more of what they 
have been taught in this than in any other way. 

But this plan is as well adapted to families, where there are young 
children, as to schools. Let the father of the family call his children 
around him every day, or oftener, if he has leisure, for five minutes; 
- and let him spend this time in teaching them, without book, some 
one useful thing at every meeting. Is any man who has a family so 
ignorant that he cannot think of some advice, or some fact, which 
may be useful to his offspring? Is any person so immersed in worldly 
pursuits, that he cannot devote five minutes each day to the instruc- 
tion of his beloved children? Children who are volatile and impa- 
tient of restraint may be brought to take pleasure in these short 
lectures, as I know by experience. Any benevolent person might 
collect around him the children of his vicinity, and give them oral 
instruction for five minutes in the day. 

The misfortune is, that most people seem to take it for granted 
that children know what they know themselves, or that they are in- 
capable of instructing them. But what adult is unable to teach a 
child what he does not know? 

If the multitude of hours spent in toying and trifling with children, 
were occupied in teaching them some useful thing, the world would 
soon be full of knowledge; and this instruction might be rendered so 
entertaining, that it would prove to them a pleasant amusement. I 
hope, therefore, that a fair trial will be made of more frequent, ora/ 
instruction, in the education of children, by parents, teachers, and 
others. Perhaps in a future letter, I may drop a few hints in relation 
to the duty of Sunday-school teachers, as it regards oral instruction. 

I am, respectfully, yours, &c. 
A. ALEXANDER. 


Arr. I1].—Teracuers’ Association. 


[We have received the following communication from a teacher in a smal! 
country village, and are much gratified to be able to furnish sueh an encourag 
ing evidence of what may be done, and such an accusing testimony against 
those whom apathy or apprehension of failure prevents from assembling to re- 
ceive and communicate ideas, on a subject of so deep interest and so high re- 
sponsibility. How else has any science been effectually advanced 7] 


[To the Editor of the Annals of Edueation.] 


Srr—If you think the following communication calculated to 
subserve the interest of that cause to which your valuable work is 
devoted, you are at liberty to publish it. A Country Tracuer. 
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I commenced a school in this place, about the beginning of the 
present month. A week or two after its commencement, the 
teachers and visiting committee in the town, met to consider the 
propriety and practicability of establishing a meeting of teachers, to be 
held once in two weeks. The visiting committee consists of three 
members. ‘The teachers are seven in the district schools, and two 
in the grammar school. 

At the first meeting, little was accomplished, more than to elicit 
the views of the teachers upon the subject, and hold some general 
consultation with regard to the best manner of conducting schools, 
the best motives to be set before scholars, and some similar topics. 
I succeeded however in persuading them to obtain two copies of 
that excellent work, Hall’s Lectures upon School Keeping, and the 
Annals of Education for the year 1831, to be read and exchang- 
ed among them. The effect of this has surpassed my most san- 
guine expectations. One teacher said at a meeting after the books 
were obtained ; ‘1 have read the first two of Hall’s lectures to more 
than half the families in my district, during the past week, and the 
effect has been astonishing. ‘They are all convinced that they are 
true statements, which is no small point to be gained.’ The conse- 
quence has been, that they professed a willingness to procure a set 
of Holbrook’s apparatus for the use of schools in town, which I hope 
is a precursor of each district’s being supplied with that important 
furniture to a school room. 

At our subsequent meetings, the time has been occupied in free 
discussion, upon various subjects connected with the management of 
schools. Some time was also spent in reading, each reading in turn, 
and hearing the criticisms by the whole. All the difficulties or dis- 
coveries of the teachers, are also made subjects of mutual dis- 
cussion and advice, for our mutual benefit. I have thus given you 
the outline of our plan, which has but just gone into operation. It 
is contemplated to make the meetings of a more public character, 
when some of the topics, more exclusively interesting to teachers, 
shall have been discussed. If this should be considered worthy of 
publication, and any thing deserving notice, should occur, in our fu- 
ture meetings, I will send you an account of it. I will just men- 
tion however, for the consideration of any teachers who may be 
disposed to make the experiment, that after our first meetings, the 
teachers unanimously resolved to meet once a week instead of once 
in two weeks. 





Art IV.—Practicat Lesson on OpsectTs. 


What is this which I hold in my hand? A knife. Of what is it made? 
The blade and part of the handle are made of iron, the rest is of horn. 
This white part is horn; it is I believe part of the horn of a deer. You 
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may all write down upon your slates, the names of all the animals you have 
seen or heard of which have horns. 

Robert, will you read over your list? ‘ Deer, ox, goat, sheep, elephant.” 
Has the elephant horns? ‘There is something looking like two horns.’ 
They are tusks, or long teeth. Many other animals have horns; the buf- 
falo, the antelope, the ibex, aud the rhimoceros. The latter, however, 
has but one. Knife handles are sometimes made of bone. Can you tell 
me how many living creatures have bones? ‘Do not all?’ All large 
animals do indeed ; but there are insects and some smaller animals which 
have no bone. Did you write down the names of the animals which have 
horns? ‘No. Weil, you may immediately, before you forget them. I 
will give you time. 

You have already told me that the blade of the penknife is iron. Are 
the blades of all knives made of iron? ‘Some are made of steel.’ True, 
they are generally made of steel; but steel is only iron made hard by a 
process which I am not now prepared to explain. Can you tell me why 
knife blades are made of steel, rather than iron, which has not been 
changed into steel? ‘ Because steel is harder than iron.’ Yes; but why 
is it necessary to have it harder? Why would not a knife be just as 
gees made of the softer iron? ‘It would not cut so well, and would not 

eep sharp so long.’ And why would it not keep sharp os as ry 
‘The edge would turn.’ Would not lead make knife blades? ‘ No.’ 
Would not gold or silver? ‘I do not know.’ By no means. Gold is 
softer than silver; and silver is not so hard as iron. No, there is no metal 
so well adapted to the purpose of making edge tools as iron; that is, iron 
hardened into steel. Some savage nations have used edge tools made of 
copper, or even flint stone. They answer, however, but a very indifferent 
purpose. 

Think now of the names of all the sharp cutting instruments you can, 
and write their names on your slates, always taking care to spell them 
correctly. I shall return in a little while, and see how many you have 
thought of. 

ell,—Samwuel, you may read this time. ‘Razor, scissors, case-knife, 
butcher’s knife, axe, chisel, shaving-knife.’ Quite a respectable list; if any 
of you have thought of any others, raise your hands. Robert, what have 
you? ‘Plane.’ Very well. Matthew, what is yours? ‘Lance.’ You 
mean lancet, such as is used in bleeding people, do you not? ‘ Yes.’ 

You may now write down the names of all the things you can think of, 
made of either iron or steel. First, all you can find in this room ; next all 
you know of, or have heard of. [ will instruct another class in the mean- 
time, and then return. 

Some one of you may read your list of words. ‘MayI?’ Yes. ‘Knife, 
key, dividers, andiron, stove, shovel, tongs, nails, hinges, lock, latch, axe, 
scissors. Do you find all these in the room? ‘ Yes.’ Well go on, and 
enumerate those which you find elsewhere. ‘ Lightning rod, chain, 
ploughshare, hoe, wire, gun, bayonet, sword, hammer, kettle, pot, horseshoe, 
ox-shoe, pitchfork, scythe, axletree, spindle, gridiron, sledge, bodkin, needle, 
knitting-needle, wedge.’ 

Why this is a very important list. Can any of you add to it? Well 
Henry, I see your hand is raised; what have you? ‘ Razor, chisel, plane.’ 
And, John, what have you? ‘Shaving-knife.’ 

Now I should be glad to have you all take this list of words for the 
next spelling lesson. It is quite long enough, for some of the words are 
rather difficult. But it will be first necessary for me to examine it and 
ascertain whether you have written all the words correctly. I will take 
your list, John, and correct that, and then the others may take the slate 
and correct theirs from it. And I shall be much pleased if you can tell me the 
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mooning of the words, when you come to spell them. Chain, for example ; 
I should be glad to have you tell me how a chain is made ; by whom; what 
are its uses, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NasHviLLe UNIVERSITY. 
Report of the Trustees and Address of President Lindsley. 


The trustees of the Nashville University lately presented a report to the 
Legislature, in which we find the following account of its progress. 

The University of Nashville originally received 40,000 acres of land, and 
$10,000 as a part of the university fund of North Carolina. 

In April 1206, the Congress of the United States made a donation of 
100,000 acres of the public land for two colleges, one in the East, the other in 
West Tennessee, to be sold and ——— by the Legislature of Tennes- 
see. In the same year, Cumberland College was founded by the Legislature 
and the products of the lands were directed to be divided equally Tetiee 
two institutions ; but in consequence of some informality or error, little aid 
has been derived from this source. The university of Nashville have pur- 
chaséd extensive apparatus with private contributions. They pay to the 
president a salary of $2000, to two professors a salary $1000 cack, and to a 
third temporary professor $600. The price of tuition, room rent and attend- 
ance for each student, is fifty dollars annually. It appears that the institu- 
tion has no funds in hand, and solicits public aid. 

We have been much interested in the address of Pres. Lindsley to the 
senior class. He begins with reminding them that they have still much to 
do— 

‘To say that your education is now finished—as the fashionable phrase is, in 
reference to youth on leaving college—would be an egregious abuse of lan- 
guage. You are presumed merely to have mastered the elements—the alphabet 
as it were—ofa few valuable sciences and branches of literature ; and to have 
learned how to study. With this scanty furniture, and intellectual discipline, 
you are about to commence a course of more thorough, varied and extensive re- 
search, which is to terminate but with your lives. We take it for granted that 
this sentiment is deeply engraven upon your hearts. We have labored, as you 
will testify, to render it familiar to your minds, as a truth or first principle not to 
be questioned. As students—as learners then—ycu have barely approached the 
threshold of that proud temple of intellectua! grandeur, which it will be the 
business of future life to strive, by every honorable and manly effort, to enter 
and to possess as your own.’ 


He wages them to reflect and inquire as the indispensable means of com- 
pleting their education, and to select those subjects of study which are most 
important. He insists upon the duty imposed on American youth, of ac- 
quiring political knowledge, while he urges that they should be slow in en- 
tering political life. He reminds his pupils of the entire freedom, which they 
enjoy, and ought to maintain, in religious matters. He observes that there 
is, and ever must be, perfect equality on this subject, that ‘toleration is a 
term unknown to our codes,’ and while the spirit of sectarianism is ever to 
be found, and ever odious and Gangerous, he deems every thing secure 
while the bible is left open to all. He adds in regard to a union of church 
and state, or an establishment— From my earliest youth to this day, I have 
heard from cler, ymen but one opinion on this subject, and that is, a decided 
reprobation of all religious establishments.’ He closes with an affectionate 
farewell, in which he presents the Republic and the Bible as the objects of 
their affection and vows. 
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Kennesec County Epvucarion Sociery. 


We have been gratified with the report of the Kennebec County Education 
Society, an the books and methods of instruction to be used in our schools, on 
account of the interest, and reflection on this subject which it exhibits, although 
we cannot accord entirely with its details. 

The Committee begin with ‘deploring the great and unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of school books,’ and propose to nd their selection on the simplicity of a 
book, believing that in most of our school books, more matter is crowded than is 
useful, They present also the very important distinction, between those books 
which should be employed ‘as guides to the scholar and as authority to the teacher ;’ 
and we are happy to find them accord with some of our remarks in reference to Mr. 
Hale’s excellent work on Geography, in advising that it should be provided for 
the use f every teacher, althoug Sa recommend other works for the use of 
the pupils. 

In the selection of school books, we think they are generally very judicious : 
although if our readers will refer to an article in a late number, on ‘ eas and 
Practice,’ they will find that we cannot agree with the Committee in their effort 
to put ‘ the armor of Saul,’ however polished and perfect, upon every warrior. 
Why not embrace several books of each kind in their list, and leave the teacher to 
select ? Or will they say there is but one worthy of being reprinted on each sub- 
ject? Wecannot but observe also, that in selecting the Malte Brun Geography, 
they have forgotton their objection to ‘ poe, et ; for we know of no 
school geography which contains such a great, and as we think, unnecessary and 
burdensome variety of facts. . 

The committee close their report with some plain, but valuable remarks on 
the methods of instruction in various branches. In addition to the ordinary 
school books, they recommend, we think very judiciously, that a black-board, a 
large map of the United States, a globe, and a set of apparatus, should be pro- 
cured for every school, as auxiliary to the means of instruction ; and that the in- 
structor be furnished with a set of the scientific tracts, and a good English Dic- 
tionary. Would that our school committees generally were equally liberal, and 
woild Rerniahs instruments and tools to the men who train their children as free- 
ly as they do to those who take care of their horses. 





Lyceum at Dover, N. H. 


A Lyceum has recently been formed at Dover, New Hampshire. It has com- 
menced with a liberality of plan highly creditable to its founders, and affording, 
we are persuaded, the best grounds of | hope for its ultimate success. They pro- 
pose to erecta building, collect a library and cabinet, aud establish a reading 
room ; and have appointed a committee to forma plan ofa building, procure es- 
timates of the cost, and collect subscriptions for it, as joint-stock. A constitution 
has been adopted for immediate organization, as recommended by the National 
Lyceum, in order that the active duties of the institution may commence, and its 
benefits be realized immediately. 





Prize in Kentucry. 


When the prize, for the best essay on the Theory of Education illustrat- 
ed by practical results, was offered in Kentucky, we expressed our belief 
that she had one citizen at least, who might merit it, and we are happy 
to find that he has gained it. The Western Luminary observes : 

‘The premium of one hundred dollars offered by the Louisville Lyceum 
for the best original Essay on Education, has been awarded to the Rev. B. 
O. Peers, principal of the Electic Institute in this town.’ 

It appears from the same paper, that the Electic Institute comprises a 
classical or High School, and an English school for elementary instruction. 





Extract From THE SperecH oF THE GovERNOR oF Onto. 


Having myself experienced much inconvenience and frequent embarrass- 
ment from the want of a more liberal education, I feel more sensibly 
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the great importance of securing to the rising generation the benefits of 
instruction ; and I most earnestly recommend to you, gentlemen, a contin- 
vation of those laudable efforts, which have hitherto characterized our Le- 

islature, for the promotion of education. Our Schools and Colleges, from 
that valuable Institution, the Sunday School, up to those of the highest 
grade, should always claim the most favorabie consideration of our Legis- 
lators. A well educated and enlightened people only, are capable of selj- 
government, the greatest temporal blessing which Heaven has bestowed up- 
on man. 





How ro prepare MEN ror tHe States Prison! 


The Governor of Massachusetts in his message, says of the States 
Prison at Charlestown—* A most instructive result is also produced by 
the curious and critical investigations of the Chaplain, into the characters 
and lives of these miserable men. Of 250 convicts, whom his inquiries 
respected, he ascertained that 156 were led by intemperance to the com- 
mission of the offences for which they suffer; that 182 of the first men- 
tioned number had lived in the habitual neglect and violation of the Sabbath; 
82 were permitted to grow up from infancy, without any regular employ- 
ment; 68 had been truants to their parents while in their minority; 61 
could not write, and many were wholly unable to read.—The intimate connex- 
ion and association of ignorance with vice, of dissoluteness with outrages 
upon the laws, are here distinctly traced, and furnish an impressive lesson 
upon the importance of knowledge and temperance to individual welfare 
and social order, which should give a thrilling excitement to the advance- 
ment of these objects, in the Rreart of every virtuous and patriotic Citizen 
and Magistrate.” 





INTELLIGENCE FROM SmyRNa. 


The great Educator of our race sees fit to employ, at times, the most painful 
discipline, to inculcate the great lesson of human weakness and human ignor- 
ance. Such a lesson the nations of the earth are now learning in the irresisti- 
ble progress of the Cholera, from the Ganges to the Tyne. By a letter from 
Mr Brewer, dated Smyrna, Oct. 22, we learm that the scourge is passing away. 
The disease has become more controllable by medicine, and has assumed that 
milder form which generally precedes its departure. Other nations await it 
with trembling. We hope to present our readers, in our next number, another 
letter from Mr Brewer on methods of instruction. 


oe 
Senoous or New York. 


It appears from the last report of the Superintendent of schools in the State 
of New York, that there are 504,658 children in that state between the ages of 
5 and 16,and 397,257 on the rolls of the schools, making 7,225 between these 
ages who do not attend school. The number of children between 5 and 16, has 
increased 12,228 since the last annual report, and the number of scholars taught, 
has increased 7,463 in the saine time. 

The school fund of the state amounts to $1,704,139,40. The revenue is from 
90 to 100,000 dollars annually ; and a tax of about $140,000 is paid in addition 
to this by the people and by private funds. The wages of teachers, the price of 
school books, and other expenses of schools, are estimated in the whole at 
$1,000,000 annually, or about $2a scholar. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have been favored with the following extracts from a letter addressed 
by Mr Holbrook, the Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts Lyce- 
um, (now atthe West,) to one of its officers, which present interesting views 
on the subject of Lyceums. It is dated on the Mississippi River. 


‘The Lyceum system never presented itself to <- view with so much 
grandeur or importance, as since my visit to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, and Tennessee, in each of which, state meetings or 
conventions of the friends of education have been held, and measures 
adopted to organize State Lyceums, and to extend the system through the 
whole community. A unanimous opinion and strong feeling have been 
expressed, at every meeting, and by every individual, when any has been 
manifested upon the subject, in favor of the Lyceum, as peculiarly fitted 
to a new and thinly settled country ; and it is perfectly evident, that noth- 
ing is wanting but a sufficient number of good agents, to act under the 
patronage of State and County Lyceums, to extend their operations and 
their blessings to nearly every family in this Western country, while not 
more than a third part of them have the advantages of schools. A prac- 
tical teacher, and sensible man, from one of the Western counties in Mis- 
souri, manifested his ardor upon the subject the other day, when he said 
that he could teach, by a systcim of itinerating, every child in that county, 
where there were six or seven thousand inhabitants. Although some 
allowance is to be made for the enthusiasm of his feelings, there is still no 
doubt that much can be done in that way, in the first instance, to serve 
as a substitute for schools, and afterwards, to establish and promote them.’ 

‘Three or four days since, a Tennessee state Lyceum was organized, 
when Dr Lindsley, the president, who is also at the head of the college, 
engaged to use his ondenneis to be present at the anniversary of the 
National Lyceum in New York, in May next. Rev. Mr Peers of Lexington, 
Kentucky, who has a school, superior in some points to any other I ever 
visited, gave encouragement, not only of attending himself, but of taking 
with him several of his pupils, and by them, of giving an illustration of the 
plan and operations of his school. Several schools in the city and vicinity 
will also probably be exhibited.’ 

‘One ofthe pleasantest circumstances attending my tour is, the perfect 
union which, in every instance, has been effected, between opposing par- 
ties and conflicting prejudices. Coming, as do the inhabitants in all the 
new states, from different sections of the country, they bring their habits, 
notions, and prejudices with them. The states north of the Ohio are 
settled by Kentuckians, Tennesseans, Virginians, Carolinians, and Yan- 
kees, who for a long time hold their prejudices in full force against each 
other, and of course form no common character, and seldom unite in any 
common object. These circumstances have been frequently mentioned 
by the most intelligent, as the great obstacle to ps measures for the ad- 
vancement of education; yet in every instance where the Lyceum has 
been proposed, every party, so far as I know, has united in it without the 
least jealousy. If these various classes can find any common ground on 
which they can unite, there is every reason to believe that assimilation of 
character will be produced, to the advantage of all, and especially for the 
advancement of education.’ 

‘I have endeavored to forward measures for establishing a system of 
exchanges in Natural History, especially in Mineralogy and Geology. 
By having a few general deposits, in different sections of the country, to 
be furnished with specimens by the various Lyceums in the vicinity, and 
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general and local exchanges made by the larger and smaller deposits, the 
whole country can be supplied with suites of American specimens, and with 
many from abroad. Such a proposal appears to be particularly acceptable 
to the lovers of science in the West, and can be carried into effect with the 
greatest ease.’ 

‘It is quite important to interest sea-captains in making foreign collec- 
tions, which can be readily done by printed circulars, to be put into their 
hands when going to foreign ports. If the citizens of New York would 
co-operate witli them, and with the friends of science in different sections 
of our country, so far as to provide a building with sufficient accommoda- 
tions for a general literary resort, and the citizens ot Boston would do 
the same, they would give energy to all the operations, in every part of the 
country, while it is evident that the greatest benefits of such a provision 
in our large cities and principal towns, would be to those who made 
them.’ 





NOTICES. 
Juvenile Rambler, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 4to. Allen & Goddard. 


The school newspaper which we lately announced, has assumed this title, and 
three numbers have already appeared, which have excited much interest in the 
circle of our observation. We believe such a work is much needed, and we have 
engaged to do all in our power to aid the Editor by its immediate superinten- 
dence, during his absence. It is designed to be conducted on the same princi- 
ples as the Annals of Education, and for this we pledge ourselves. From a care- 
ful calculation of the cost, we have ascertained that its expenses cannot be paid, 
much less the labors of the editor remunerated, unless by a very large subscrip- 
ition. We hope and trust an undertaking of this kind, by a person fully compe- 
tent to the task, will not be suffered to fail, for want of the weekly pence now 
given by parents, to be wasted in the oa rom of the palate. 

The ieilowing opinion is given 7 the New York Daily Advertiser. 

‘Tne Juvenice Rampier. A little newspaper has been commenced at 
Boston, under this title, expressly designed for the benefit of children, at home. 
or at school. The editor has been for many years practically concerned, in the 
education of the young, and is devoted to the object with a philanthropic inter- 
est. Abundant materials, we know, are at his command; and the plan which 
the first number in part exhibits, comprises a desirable variety of styles and 
subjects, calculated to suit a diversity of readers. Although this paper is parti- 
cularly designed for the exclusive use of the school and the family, we are con- 
vinced that many lessons will be found in it, calculated not only to amuse and 
interest, but also to instruct persons much older than children.’ 


Bible Biography for Sunday and other Schools, and Families. 
i8mo. pp. 122. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

This is a purely biblical work, consisting of questions designed to draw out 
the history and character of the most interesting persons in Sacred History. 
The plan appears to us excellent, and the questions, so far as we have examined 
them, judicious. 


The Teacher’s Manue! for instructing in English Grammar. By Asa Rand. 
Republished from the Education Reporter, with amendments and addi- 
tions. Boston, Richardson, Lord & Holbrook. 18mo. pp. 90. 


We were interested in these lessons when they appeared in the Education 
Reporter; and we look with more interest upon the book, as one of the harbin- 
gers of that ‘ millennium’ in education which we have long anticipated, when 
the teacher will be, to a great extent, the school book of his pupil, and oral in- 
struction will be found and felt to be the most efficient in the elements of know- 
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ledge. The letter of Dr Alexander, inserted in our present number, will explain 
our views on this point. But we do not mean to alarm our authors or publish- 
ers; for we fear a half century must elapse before any considerable progress 
will be made in providing a sufficient number of instructors capable of adopting 
this method of instruction, and perhaps another in inducing parents to permit it. 

This work is strictly what it professes to be, a ‘ teacher’s manual,’ presenting 
the ideas to be conveyed in a natural order, and furnishing a model for the style 
in which children should be addressed, in conveying instruction by conversation. 
We would recommend it to every teacher of an elementary school, even if he 
employs the common systems of Grammar, as class books. The following ex- 
tracts from the introduction furnish an example of the simple and sprightly 
manner in which it is written, while they exhibit the absurdity of the som aon 
cal course so often adopted. 

‘« Syntax” is very important ; for it “treats of the agreement and construc- 
tion of words in a sentence ;” and it would be a shame to an adult not to know 
“the principal parts of a simple sentence are the subject, the attribute and 
the object,” with divers other arts and mysteries attendant on this business of 
yoking words together in “ concord” and in “ government.” 

*[ am not sure that I shall talk much to my beginners about “ Etymology; " 
for, according to the books, there is rather more of abstruseness about it than is 
agreeable to very young children. What say the books? ‘The second part of 
grammar is mymeleey ; which treats of the different sorts of words, their vari- 
ous modifications, and their derivation.” Now this is Greek to my pupils; and 
if I attempt to translate it, even supposing that my own thoughts about it are as 
clear as a new bell, is it probable that 1 can make the matter plain to a child’s 
capacity? “ Etymology” itself is rather a hard word, a real “ dictionary word," 
and it will best be understood if | tell of what it “treats” It “ treats’ there- 
fore of—But says John, what dv you mean by “treats?” Capt. Maynard 
“ treats’’ his soldiers with rum; and sometimes the boys “ treat,”’ one another 
badly when they dispute and quarrel; but how does “ etymology treat the dif- 
ferent sorts of words?”’ The book says, John, that it “‘ treats of the different 
sorts of words,” that is, it informs you about them. Very well: what informa- 
tion does it give?’ 


The Child’s Own Book of American Geography. wd the author of Peter 
Parley’s Tales, with sixty engravings, and eighteen maps. Boston. 
Carter & Hendee, and Waitt & Dow. 18mo. pp. 64. 


We think this little work decidedly the best of the kind which Mr Parley has 
published. It has more method than the geography first published under this 
name, and more of that distinctness and detail, which are essential to a complete 
course of instruction for children, while it avoids the excessive accumulation of 
matter which is found in the work, usually called the Malte Brun Geography. 

It proposes to adopt the inductive plan, and is in fact constructed to a consid- 
erable extent on this plan. But to commence, as in this work, with a map of a 
state, and that of course, the state of only a small proportion of the pupils for 
whum the book is designed, is certainly a wide and unnecessary departure from 
this plan. It is to ni at the greatest distance from the objects themselves, be- 
cause the symbols and lines of a map convey even false ideas, if exhibited before 
the ‘agen has distinct conceptions of the things delineated. 

The pupil is first required to become familiar with the map of Maine, and is 
then carried in a course of imaginary travels, illustrated by interesting original 
designs, over the American Continent. In his directions for the use of the 
work, the author recommends—lIst. to teach the points of the compass, 2. to 
give some idea of distance and extent, 3. teach the principal geographical fea- 
tures of the town where the pupil is, 4. teach the pupil what a town or city is, 
5, teach what a country is, a state, &c. 

The style is simple and agreeable ; and we think the work one of the most 
rational in its plan and interesting in its execution, that we have yet seen. 
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Arr. L—Famoiny Instruction. 


Mr. Eprror,—lI have just laid down a number of your Journal of 
Education, in order to give you a single thought on family instruction. 


The celebrated Dr. Franklin speaks of the happy direction 
given to his mind by the conversation of wise and good men who 
frequented his father’s house. President Stiles, a former learned 
President of Yale College, as I have been informed by a descend- 
ant of his, was in the habit of cutting his bread and butter into 
mathematical figures for the instruction of his children. In a 
family, where it was once my privilege to visit, each person at the 
dinner table was expected to communicate some valuable fact or 
make some useful remark. The mother of another family of my 
acquaintance having died, the older children of an excellent neigh- 
bor used to lead awav her little ones and teach them Bible stories, 
saying, ‘ Poor Daniel and Charles have no mother to teach them 
now.’ Among our own pupils here, the instances are not unfre- 
quent of little boys and girls acting the part of the schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress towards their still younger brothers and sisters. 

Now the use which I would make of these simple statements, 
is this; the business of education—the training of the youthful 
mind for a deathless existence, is too momentous to be left merely 
to the public teacher, however capable. At home,—within the 
domestic circle,—ten thousand things may be, and should be set 
in motion to effect its mighty objects. What parent, that is prop- 
erly awake to this great subject, however limited his stock of knowl- 
edge, however humble his state, might not each day communicate 
some valuable information to his children? What older brothers or 
sisters, besides greatly benefiting themselves, could not convey much 
useful instruction to the younger children, from their course of daily 
reading and study? How much children, even in the hours of their re- 
laxation, might sharpen each others’ minds by arithmetical and other 
questions? It is not easy to form general rules which will apply to 
every family, nor is it necessary ; the great matter is to set to work. 
Let every person make a week’s experiment, and he will doubtless 
both feel his mind impressed with the importance of the subject, 
and be able to form a little system for himself. The daily state- 
ments of children, will at first be quite miscellaneous, yet not 
more so than the ordinary conversation of a family ; others who 
are older, may go through a more systematic course of remarks 
on history, and other subjects within the range of their reading. 
While then all are busied in experimenting, let a few communicate 
the results of their experience and reflection, in order to give a 
wise direction to the streams of family instruction ; and by a pro- 
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cess comparatively simple, benefits untold might flow in upon so- 
ciety. 

Amid such efforts to instruct and benefit the members of their 
own families, (and how great are the facilities for this purpove, pos- 
sessed by those who from hourly intercourse are perfectly familiar 
with the guage of each others’ minds,) the thoughts should also be 
turned to less favored families around them, and to the myriads of 
children in our world, who have neither pastor or teacher, parent or 
brother qualified and disposed to enlighten their beclouded minds, 
and guide their feet in the right way. Who cannot do something 
for others, and thus imitate lis Father in Heaven? J. 


After our remarks on the interesting letter on Oral Instruction 
in our last number, we need scarcely say that we cordially agree 
with the sentiments of the preceding communication. We regard 
the family, as the school which Providence originally appointed, 
and the only school which would be necessary, were man what he 
should be. But while we see the sad necessity which exists 
for establishing other schools, on account of those artificial claims 
or customs of society, and that want of time, or character, or 
knowledge, which renders so many parents unable or unfit to watch 
over and direct the Instruction of their children, we can never ad- 
mit that parents are then discharged from all care, even on this 
point. Ifthey do not watch the progress, and endeavour to as- 
sist the steps of the little minds committed to their care, they ex- 
hibit less anxiety for their children than the good farmer for his 
cattle. Ifthey do not co-operate with the teacher in his efforts, 
they have no right to expect the improvement of their children. 
Above al], we cannot admit that they are discharged from the Ed- 
ucation of their children—a duty as distinct from that of Instruction, 
as the care of the mother or the nurse, from the prescriptions of 
the physician, or the operations of the surgeon. ‘The knowledge 
and skill of the one, are utterly inefficient without the constant 
watchfulness and care of the other. It is in vain to imagine, that 
the transient, limited influence of the teacher of a common day- 
school—the attention of one individual divided among 50 or 100 
pupils,—can take the place of that parental care and vigilance on 
which the future character and happiness of a child depend. We 
are sorry to be compelled to admit also, that in many cases, even 
this care must be left to others, for the reasons we have already 
alluded to; and that with all the necessary defects of a family gov- 
ernment, extended to 100 children, it will often be far more ef- 
fectual and useful, than that of a large proportion of the 50 parents 
to whom they belong. But while it may thus become the im- 
perious duty of some parents to resign the care of their children, we 
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believe the parental office should be delegated as seldom and as lit- 
tle as possible. We believe that many who resign it, to devote 
themselves to the acquisition of honor, or pleasure, or wealth, as the 
means of happiness for themselves or their children, defeat their own 
views. We believe that they give up a present enjoyment, far sur- 
passing any which they gain, and a future good, with which no ac- 
cumulation of honor or of wealth can possibly compare. We fear 
there have been those who devoted themselves so exclusively to use- 
ful, and even to benevolent labors, as to leave a deep, and lasting 
stain upon the cause of usefulness and benevolence, in the ruined 
and degraded character of their children, and were at least charge- 
able with neglecting that provision for their own household, which 
inspiration has declared to be worse than infidelity. 





Art. I].—Jusrice 1s Scuoot GoverRNMENT. 


Mr Epiror,—One of my earliest recollections in regard to the 
schools I attended is, that girls were always favored with milder 
treatment in cases of transgression, than was thought proper for boys. 
My boyish bosom often burned with indignation at what I esteemed 
the partiality of teachers, who seemed blind to the first dictate of jus- 
tice, viz. that the same degree of guilt in different individuals de- 
manded equal punishment. Indeed ‘in committee of the whole,” 
at the sacrifice of my character for gallantry, I maintained, that for 
similar offences, girls and boys ought to suffer equally. ‘ If,’ thought 
I, ‘I ever occupy the armed chair instead of this little bench, the 
scales of justice shall do their duty better. Then, girl or boy, who 
sins, shall receive the punishment, which the offence authorizes. 
Then “ Tros, Tyriusve nullo discrimine agetur.”’’ 

From that day to this, I have heard it objected against the princi- 
ple dictated by my love of equal and exact justice, that boys are 
really worse than girls, and must be treated more harshly. As Ihave 
been occupied several years in teaching, I might relate my experience; 
but I prefer mentioning a fact, which may not only supply its place, 
but also serve to illustrate a sentiment advanced some months since in 
your excellent journal. I cannot turn to the article, but if 1 remem- 
ber, the sentiment was, that a teacher might often trace the faults of 
his pupils, and the difficulties in the management of them, to himself. 

o this I directed the attention of a female friend, occupied in 
teaching a school of little children, principally under seven years of 
age. She shrunk from the sentiment, as revolting. Should the teach- 
er, already weighed down with responsibility, assume an additional 
burden ? Upon my assurance that I was convinced of the truth of 
the sentiment, she consented to test its accuracy by watching closely 
the course of things among her pnpils. Upon meeting her a few 
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days after, she remarked, ‘ It is so ; the few difficulties I have, origi- 
nate with myself. I now see also the explanation of a fact, which 
has long perplexed me. Boys are worse in school than girls. When 
they have transgressed, until now, I have thought they needed harsh- 
er treatment than girls. In reproving, I have employed sharper lan- 
guage. The mildness I have used with girls, 1 have thought in- 
sufficient to control the rough tempers of boys. I now see,—for a 
fair experiment has convinced me,—that this very difference in the 
mode of governing makes the boys less governable. The harsher 
means of correction are the occasion, not the remedy, of the evil we 
complain of.’ 

Let me remark in regard to the sentiment advanced in the § Annals,’ 
that, while employed as a teacher, I often observed a train of evils 
commencing with a word, a look, or an action of mine. I soon came 
to the conclusion, that I could govern my school, if I could govern my- 
self. Y hope some of your readers, who complain of trouble in the 
management of their schools, will weigh well your general principle, 
and likewise see, in the particular case of the difference between the 
two sexes, if there is not some more reasonable explanation of it, 
than a diversity of nature ; or rather, if the imaginary necessity of 
dealing harshly with one, does not render it less susceptible to the 
mildness, which public sentiment requires to use in controlling the 
other. An Instructor. 


Arr. I1].—Appress or Presipent Youna. 


The Western Luminary of January 4, contains a very interesting 
address by President Young, of Centre College, to the senior class 
of that institution. In the course of his remarks, he enumerates 
several remarkable instances of self-education, which should serve 
to encourage those who believe, as we do, that there are germs of 
excellence and greatness, which need nothing but an appropriate soi! 
to spring up and flourish spontaneously. His examples illustrate at 
once the efficacy of an ardent thirst for knowledge as a motive to 
study, and the practicability of attaining it under the greatest disad- 
vantages. 


The famous Erasmus, when a student at Paris, and almost in rags, says in a 
letter to a friend, ‘ As soon as I can get money, I will buy first Greek books, 
and then clothes.’ The learned Winckelman was obliged, while a boy, to sup- 

ort, in a great measure, an aged father, whom infirmities had rendered help- 
ess. But this did not prevent his gratifying his strong aspirations after know}- 
edge. He attended his instructers by day, and supported himself, and his 
father, by singing at night through the streets. The discovery of a single new 
truth, sometimes produces a rapture, which well recompenses the labor of years 

When Newton was finishing the calculations, which satisfied him that he had 
discovered the universality of the law of gravitation, his agitation became so 
great, as he perceived every figure bringing him nearer to the desired result, 
that he was unable to continue the operation, and was obliged to ask a friend ta 
conelude it for him. 
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The capability of delighting in such objects, exists, in a greater or less de- 
gree, in each pe fice minds, and is strengthened by cultivation. And, though 
we may never discover a truth which has hitherto evaded the search of other 
minds, still we can enjoy the next highest gratification, that of continually find- 
ing things new and unthought of by us. ‘I'he late wonderful scholar, Dr Alex- 
ander Murray, when but a boy, and almost entirely unassisted, made himself 
familiar with the French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, and read some 
of the principal authors in each of them, within about 18 months from the time, 
when, with a very scanty English education, all these languages were entirely 
unknown to him. Such was the effect of an ardent desire after knowledge. 
Difficulties to ordinary minds apparently insurmountable, he regarded as trifles, 
in his ardor to possess himself of unknown truth. 

Kepler spent his life in indigence, but would often exclaim, that he would 
rather be the author of the works he had written, than possess the ving A of 
Saxony—alluding partly to the pleasure their composition had afforded him 
and partly to the respect their production had gained him. Adrian was the son 
of a barge-builder of Utrecht, and educated oa charity at the University of 
Louvaine. He was too poor to buy candles to study by night; but spent his 
evenings in reading in the church porches and at the corners of streets, where 
lamps were kept burning. By his unwearied diligence an! consequent emi- 
nent acquirements, without first-rate talents, he rose to be preceptor to Charles 
the 5th, and was, by his influence, promoted to the Papal Chair. The extraor- 
dinary navigator, Captain Cook, entered a coal-vessel as a common sailor; and 
from this obscure station, he raised himself, by his persevering and scientific 
exertions, to the honors of Royal Academies, the confidence of a nation, and the 
admiration and gratitude of mankind. Terence was a slave, yet the haughty 
Consuls of Rome courted his society, and delighted to do him honor. 


Let Manual Labor schools be opened in every county, and many a 
hidden jewel, perhaps equally brilliant, will be brought to light. 

President Young very happily confutes the popular objection, that 
‘the attainments of the few are of no advantage to the many.’ 


They draw this as an inference from the fact, that the greatest pests of man- 
kind have been well-informed and talented, selfish men; and their doctrine 
would be correct, if no means could be found for inspiring men with feelings 
of benevolence, which would control their energies, and direct them right. As 
it is, never was there a more mistaken opinion. To refute it, we have but to 
point to the contrast between savage and civilized nations, and mark what has 
caused this difference of condition. Has it not, in every case, been the product 
of the efforts of a few enlightened minds, who have diffused more or less of 
knowledge, and its conseyuent advantages, through the mass of their fellow- 
citizens? How has society ever been improved, and comforts multiplied, 
through every class of the community, but by the discoveries of the scientific, 
disclosing the various powers of nature, which we may control, and use in our 
service? Four centuries ago, England supported a population of 2,300,000— 
now she supports 11,600,000. Her territory now supports five times as many as 
it then did ; and her common people now enjoy an amount of comfort and con- 
veniences, greater than fell to the lot of her nobles in former times: and this 
change in the condition of her common people, is the result of that improve- 
ment in roads, canals, manufactures, commerce, and all the arts of life, which 
has been produced by the gradual advancement of scientific discovery. This 
advancement is still proceeding, with increasing rapidity, and efforts are mak- 
ing, by her educated and talented philanthropists, not merely to spread the 
practical fruits of knowledge, but to pour knowledge itself, through all her ham- 
lets and cottages. Shall it then be said that the attainments of the few are of 
no advantage tothe many’? To whom do the people of England, of our own 
day, owe more than to the versatile and learned Henry Brougham, whose ardor 
in the pursuit of knowledge is only equalled by his bold and steady advocacy 
of the people’s rights, and his untiring efforts for their moral and intellectual 
improvement. Nor can any of us, while the steam-boat shall ply on our mighty 
waters, forget the obligations of our country to the scientific Fulton. Nor, as 
long as canals and rail-roads shall bind the distant parts of our land together, 
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and scatter through all its extent the comforts, conveniences, and elegancies of 
life, can we cease to remember, with gratitude, the enlightened mind, which 
gave the first great impulse to our system of internal improvement. 

The present, too, is an age in which knowledge gives such power as it never 
before conferred. It is an age of mental communication, of intellectual 
awakening—and the man who possesses wisdom, can now bring it to bear upon 
millions of his fellow men. He can put his voice into the press, which, like an 
immense whispering-gallery for the world, will convey the sound of his 
words to the ends of the earth No man need fear, that he may now labor in 
vain and spend his strength for naught, in treasuring up the elementstof intel- 
lectual power. There is a voice abroad upon the earth, calling loudly for the 
exhibition of every species of knowledge. Such are the varied schemes in 
operation for the advancement of our race, such is the demand for men of varied 
and extensive attainments, to carry on these mighty movements, and such is 
the deficiency of qualified laborers, that no man possessed of moral power, can 
remain long uninvited to exert it in a sufficiently ample sphere. 


The warning with which this address closes, if duly regarded, would 
save the bitter disappointment of many a parent, and the early decay 
or death of many a youth, who begins to act, before his body or his 
mind are prepared to act with efficiency or safety. 


Let me, then, in conclusion, exhort you not to hurry into the active scenes 
of life. Qualify yourselves well, for you know not the place you may be called 
upon to occupy—and, whether, like ine Martyn, it may be your lot to en- 
counter the ingenuity and learning of Persian philosophers, or, like Oberlin, 
you may be placed in some retired village, you will find, that, wherever you 
are, knowledge will give you enjoyment, influence, and power to benefit your 
fellow mén. Caius Gracchus retired for ten years, to prepare himself for car- 
rying on those patriotic schemes his brother had commenced, and which had 
been frustrated by his untimely death. And remember that the experience of 
generations is embodied in the precept, ‘ Festina lente ’—(Make haste slowly.) 





Art. IV.—Practicat Lessons. 


Lessons on OsJEcTs. 
Designed to cultivate the attention, comparison, and judgment. 


We have more than once urged upon parents and teachers, the 
importance of cultivating the senses, as the first step to education, 
and occasionally have given practical lessons for this purpose. We 
hope that a short series of ‘ lessons on objects’ will encourage and 
assist in this important part of an educator’s task. It is not so 
much designed to give knowledge, as to form the habit of observ- 
ing, and thus to teach children how to acqutre it themselves. 

Lesson I. 

What is this? What is its shape? Is it round or square? Which is the 
top of the book? Which is the bottom? Which the edges? Which the 
sides? Which the back? Which the inside? Which the outside? Which 
are the corners? How many corners has it? How many sides? How 
many edges? Which is the cover? 

You may take the book yourself. Now you muy lay it on the table. 
Which isthe upper side of it? Which is the under side? You may hold 
it up on the'table, letting it stand on one of its edges. What part of it 
is highest? What lowest? What part of it is towards you? What 
towards me? What part of it rests on the table ? 
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Is it a large book or a small one? Is it long or short? Is it wide or nar- 
row? Is it thick or thin? Oldornew? Clean ordirty? Warm or cold? 
Wet or dry? Which is hardest, this book, or a piece of board of the 
same size and shape? Which do pa think is the heaviest? Here is such 
a piece of board; lift them both and see. Of what color is the cover of the 
book? Of what coloris the paper? Of what color are the letters ? 

You say the paper of this book is white ; will you mention something else 
in the room which is white? ‘The writing paper, the quills, the wall, the 
wash bow], the cup, the children’s collars; their teeth; their hands; and 
little David’s hair. What can you find in the room which is black? ‘The 
ink bottle ; the ink, the stove, the soot, some of the boys’ coats and hats, 
some of the inkstands, boots and shoes.’ 

You said the book was square; what else in the room is square ? ‘ The 
rest of the books, the slates, the writing books, the table, the desks, the 
floor, the carpet, the walls, the ceiling, the panes of glass, the window, the 
wash-stand, your trunk, the maps and the black boards.’ But they are not 
all alike ; for exampie, here is the spelling book, and Webster’s large diction- 
ary, and one of them is much longer than the other in proportion to its width ; 
how then can they both be square? I will tell you: the Dictionary repre- 
sents an exact square, and the spelling book a long square. Is the table 
along square? Name things in the room which are long squares; that is, 
longer than they are wide. Now mention those which are exactly square, 

I should like to have you name some of the things in this room which are 
round. Now think what there is out of doors which is round. What do we 
sometimes see in the sky which is round? Did you ever see a round 
book ? 

What things in this room are longer than this book ? What are shorter ? 

What thicker? What thinner? What do you think are heavier? Lift 
some of them and see. Which not so heavy? Which are wider? Which 
narrower? Which large? Which smaller? What else besides the book 
has four corners? What more than four? What less? 

Without at Jeast paper and ink, we cannot have a book. Once it was 
customary to print or write on parchment, which is a kind of leather ; but 
now paper is used instead of leather. Do you know what paper is made of ? 
‘Rags,’ Willall sorts ofrags make paper? ‘Ido not know.’ No, it is 
only of linen or cotton, or silk rags,that paper is made. Woollen will not 
answer the purpose. What else is there about this book but ink and paper ? 
‘Leather. Whatelse? ‘Nothing.’ Examine and see. What is this in 
the back of the book? ‘Cloth.’ And what is this which is sewed through 
the book? ‘Thread.’ Now of what is this book made? ‘Of paper, ink, 
leather, cloth, and thread.’ Very well; and paste or glue is also sometimes 
used in putting on the covers ; that is, in binding them. 


Spriteuve.—Seconp Meraop. 


_ [We have just received the following continuation of remarks on spell- 
ing. 
Another mode of spelling, which I have tried, is the following. Take a 
common blank writing-book, and copy into it, ina fair hand, some story or 
other piece, from a book, spelling the words asthey are pronounced. 
Thus. 


A Frentsh mertshant, having sum munne du from a korrespondent, set out 
on horsback akkumpaned bi hiz dog, on purpuz to reseve it. Havin settled 
the biznez to hiz satizfakshun, he tied the bag of munne before him, and then 
set off for home. hiz fathful dog, azif he entered into hiz mastur's felinz, 
ree a round the horz, barcked and jumpped, and semed to partizzepate in 

1z Joe. 
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This I pass round among the scholars, each of whom is provided with a 
similar blank book. They copy a few lines of the story, each day ; spelling 
the words correctly. When this is done, two of the pupils sitting upon the 
same seat, exchange books. They examine each others’ books, and mark 
with a pencil every instance of impropriety, either in spelling or writing. 
When one page of the book is filled, the errors upon it are counted and 
marked at the bottom till the story is finished. When the whole are 
summed up, and placed at the end, the books are compared. Each day, after 
writing the exercises, the scholars spell the words, either in the manner 
described in the December number of the Annals, or in the manner to be 
described in the next. 

Some of the advantages of this method of spelling are ; 


1. The scholar will learn the correct pronunciation of the word, for he 
should always read the Jesson aloud. 

2. He is called upon to correct the very errors into which scholars are 
most likely to fall. I have noticed in correcting the composition of young 
writers, that they usually spell words as they pronounce them. 

3. The time spent in writing the exercise, is worth as much in learning 
the use of the pen, asif it were designed for that alone ; for the penmanship 
should be noticed. 

4. Scholars acquire the habit of detecting errors by correcting each 
others’ books. 

5. A scholar’s accuracy, or his proficiency, may at any time be seen, by 
looking at a single page, or comparing one page with another. Still, they 
have all the advantages of spelling works in the old method. 





Massacuusetts Lyceum. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Lyceum took place at 
the Representatives’ HaJl, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 1, 1832, 
Hon. A. H. Everett in the chair. In the absence of the Secretary, 
Hon. S. C. Phillips was chosen Secretary pro tem. 

Fiftytwo delegates presented credentials and reports from Town 
and County Lyceums. The particular consideration of the reports 
was postponed until the public meeting on the following evening, 
when fourteen gentlemen were designated to present the reports 
from the several counties, and W. C. Woodbridge and F. Emerson 
were requested to give some account of the National Lyceum formed 
at New York. The Hon. W. B. Calhoun was also requested to 
point out the mode in which aid may be derived from Lyceums in 
the improvement of common Schools, and Mr. Claxton, of Boston, 
to present a resolution on the mode in which this Lyceum may aid 
in the promotion of useful inventions. 

The Lyceum then proceeded to the election of offiers, when the 
following gentlemen were unanimously chosen. 


Hon. Alexander H. Everett of Boston, President. 

Vice Presidents.—Col. Joseph H. Jenkins, Rev. Gardner B. Perry. Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett, Hon. John Davis, Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun, Rev. Titus Strong, 
Hon. Samuel McKay, and Rev. Samuel Deane. 

Corresponding Secretary — Wm. C. Woodbridge. 

Recording Secretary—Josiah Holbrook, Esq. 
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Treasurer.—-T. H. Carter, Esq. 

Curators —William Jackson, Thomas A. Greene, Stephen C. Phillips, John 
B. Davis, William S. Hastings, Edward D. Bangs, Abraham R. ‘Thompson, 
James Bowdoin, and Samuel J. Gardner. 


The meeting was then adjourned until the following evening. 


Feb 2d, 1832.---The meeting of the Lyceum was opened at 7 o'clock. A 
large assembly was present, composed of members of the several branches of the 
government, and ladies and gentlemen from the city of Boston and adjoining 
towns. 

Reports, accompanied by addresses, were then received from the gentlemen 
designated for that purpose at the previous meeting, from the following counties, 
viz: Middlesex, Norfolk, Worcester, Hampshire, Hampden, Franklin, Bristol, 
Suffolk, and Essex. From the remaining counties there were no reports. 

The condition of Lyceums generally was represented as flourishing. In 
some counties the number of those institutions has been increased during 
the past year. Of twentysix towns in Essex county, twentythree have 
Lyceums. 

Their effect on society in general has obviously been favorable. A love of 
reading has been increased. New libraries have been established. or old ones 
ese. § But their most striking result has been, in improving common schools. 
in some parts of the State, particularly in a few of the towns in Franklin Coun- 
ty, every person engaged in teaching, is regarded as a member of the Lyceum, 
without any farther condition ; and the results to their schools, under these cir- 
cumstances, have been most happy. 

One thing especially worthy of note, was mentioned by the delegate from 
Essex county. He stated that the Lyceums in small towns, such as Topsfield, 
and North Danvers, conducted by farmers and mechanics, who have enjoyed 
comparatively few advantages, had been by far the most useful and flourishing. 


The Reports having been closed at a late hour, the meeting was 
adjourned until Monday the 6th instant. 


’ 

Feb. 6th, 1832. ---The meeting was opened at the appointed hour. A report, 
accompanied by remarks on the general character of Lyceums, was submitted 
by Mr Wm. C. Woodbridge and Mr Frederick Emerson, in reference to the 
organization of the National Lyceum at New York in May last, and the contem- 
plated arrangements for the next anniversary. 

Mec Timothy Claxton submitted the following resolution, prefaced by an ad- 
dress. 

Whereas in the opinion of this meeting, many of our enterprising mechanics, 
for want of scientific knowledge, suitable books, and proper advice, frequently 
incur an expense of time and money to very little eye in endeavoring to per- 
fect useful inventions, which might have been avoided, in part at least, by timely 
application to some person competent to judge of their merits ; and whereas it is 
believed to be in the power of this Lyceum tu do something towards removing 
this evil; therefore 

‘ Resolved, That this Lyceum adopt measures to remedy this defect, by ap- 
pointing one or more committees of advice, procuring a place of deposit, inviting 
inventors to send in their plans, models, &c.---and by such other means as may 
be deemed expedient and practicable, to endeavor to promote the object.’ 

This resolution was unamimously adopted after some discussion, and referred 
to the Curators to be carried into effect, in such manner as they may deem ex- 

edient. 

: The meeting was closed by an address from the Hon. W. B. Calhoun. After 
exhibiting the great advantages which have been and may be derived from 
Lyceums, in the improvement of common schools, he submitted the following 
resolution, which was approved and adopted. 

Resolved, That the interests of Common Schools, be recommended in a spe- 
cial manner to the County and Town Lyceums, with a view to promote their 
success by giving increased efficiency to the various branches of free schvol 
education. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DUTY OF PARENTS IN RELATION TO SCHOOLS, 


Irregularity and want of punctuality are among the most serious evils 
that existin our public schools. If parents expect their children to de- 
rive benefit from the school,.they must send them constantly. While a 
child is kept at home a day or two in a week, he invariably loses an inter- 
est in his studies, falls behind his class, and soon gets discouraged. 
When this is the case, the school does him no good. All the exertions of 
his teacher to arouse him to effort, are unavailing. He at length becomes 
disgusted with his school, and had rather be any where else, than in the 
school room. The teacher is blamed because the child does not learn; 
when in fact, the fault is neither in the teacher nor the scholar, but in the 
parent. 

Children ought not only to be sent to school constantly, but they ought 
to be sent so as to be at the school punctually at the appointed hour. It is 
customary for our schools to be open six hours in a day. Teachers are 
expected to be in their schools at the appointed hour. But what can the 
teacher do, if his scholars are not present? Suppose half or a third of 
them are absent, embracing a considerable part of every class, what can he 
do? Ifhe commence with those present, and attempt to hear a class read 
or recite, he will be constantly interrupted by scholars dropping in one 
after another. The attention of all present will be turned from their 
studies by the constant opening and shutting of the door, putting away 
clothes, clatter of books, &c. The teacher may as well lose half an hour 
as attempt to do any thing, for, amidst so much noise and confusion, noth- 
ing can be done as it should be. The evils complained of exist in all our 
public schools, and will continue to exist, while there is so much indiffer- 
ence in relation to them on the part of parents. Teachers and school 
committees may do much to lessen the evils, but they cannot remove them. 
Parents can do it. They are under obligation to do it. The welfare of 
their children, the interest of the school, and the happiness and useful- 
ness of teachers, all demand, that these evils should be remedied -vithout 
delay.—.V. H. Chron. 





PHILADELPHIA JouRNAL OF INSTRUCTION. 


Since our last number was published, we have received the two first 
numbers of the ‘ Journal of Instruction, conducted by the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Teachers.’ ‘They contain a variety of interesting essays on 
the principles of education, together with statements concerning the ef- 
forts for the improvement of schools in Pennsylvania, which we have 
already mentioned in part, and shall again refer to. Communications 
from some of its conductors inform us, that it is designed as a ‘local’ 
work, ‘to be the Journal of the Association for purposes of communication 
with distant members,’ and ‘ the friends of a general system of education, 
in that state. We trust the effort will not be in vain. 

It is issued in semi-monthly numbers, of eight quarto pages each, at 
$1,25 a year, by H. H. Porter, at the Literary Rooms. 





Farm Scuoou. 

An institution under this title is about to be established in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston, for the education of the morally exposed, and those 
who are beginning a course of vice. We long sinc « ¢2 | reece Curenxiety 
for such an institution, and we trust it will meet the ccrcit] rvy:crtit de- 
serves. 
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Scwoots aMone tHe Cuoctraw Inpians. 


The reports of the schools connected with the Choctaw mission for the year 
ending July 1, 1831, made by the teachers at the several stations, furnish the 
particulars for the following summary view given in the annual report. 


At Elliot the whole number of scholars is 44, at Mayhew, 61, at Hebron, 37, 
at Hikashubala, 10, at Yoknokchaya, 28, at Goshen, 29, at Emmaus, 23, amount- 
ing to 235, in all. Of these, 144 were boys; and 91 girls; 112 full Choctaws 
and 109 mixed ; 154 were boarded at the expense of the mission ; 39 were new 
scholars ; 86 read in the New ‘l'estament; 75 others in any English book ; 37 in 
Choctaw only, 165 in English and Choctaw ; 74 studied geography, 63 arithme- 
tic ; 148 wrote; 16 composed in Choctaw, 49 in English, and 24 in both lan- 
guages. If the school at Juzon’s, from which no report was received, were 
added, the whole number of scholars in the mission schools would probably be 
about 250. 

Besides these, schools have been taught to some extent among the adult 
Choctaws, considerable numbers of whom have learned to read the Choctaw 
books with ease. Some of these have been taught by the missionaries, and 
others by Choctaws thy instructed ; but no detailed report of them has 
been received, Both the proficiency and the conduct of the scholars have been 
good. 
~ Sabbath schools have been taught at all the stations, and in some instances 
attended by adults from the neighborhood. Fifteen of the scholars at Mayhew 
belong to a Bible class, in connection with the Mission family. At Goshen, 
5,055 verses of Scriptures in English, 1,614 in Choctaw, with 208 verses of 
English hymns, and 187 of Choctaw, besides numerous lessons in catechisms, 
were committed to memory by the scholars in the Sabbath school. 





NOTICES. 


The Child’s Instructor, or Lessons on Common Things. By S. 
R. Hatt. Andover, Flagg & Gould. 1832. 18mo. pp. 140. 

The Child’s Assistant to a knowledge of the Geography and His- 
tory of Vermont. By S. R. Hartt. Montpelier. J.-S. Walton. 1831. 


‘The Essays on School Keeping,’ the first American work of this 
kind ; one universally adopted as a text book; and, in one instance, pro- 
vided by a whole State for its schools, has rendered Mr. Hall a public man, 
and we therefore feel bound to examine with peculiar care, the illustrations 
he may give us of his own system. 

The Child’s Instructor is a series of supposed conversations between a 
teacher and his pupil, in which the pupil’s reply is not always given. It 
is introduced by such a familiar dialogue between them as ought to pre- 
cede a course of study. It serves the same purpose as an agreeable in- 
troduction to a stranger. 

The First Part comprises a course of simple and interesting lessons in 
mental arithmetic. 

The Second Part commences with a familiar account of the most com- 
mon trades, and the materials employed, and proceeds to describe, first 
animals ; then man; and after these, to give a few brief notices of geo- 
graphy, history, and astronomy. In a sequel to this part, the author en- 

eavors, and we think generally with success, to give descriptions rather 
than definitions of the technical terms in most common use, but still in a 
series of catechetical conversations. 

The Third Part presents moral subjects in a new light, so far as child- 
ren’s books are concerned. Instead of beginning with the prescription 
and the penalty; and then endeavoring to persuade the child that it is best 
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to follow the course marked out, the first inquiry is; ‘How shall we be 
happy?’ The inefficacy of mere employment or circumstances to pro- 
duce happiness is proved ; and a simple, but irresistible course of inductive 
inquiry is employed to show the child, that our happiness depends upon 
our character ; and that the only perfect rule of morals, requires and for- 
bids in such a manner as to promote our ultimate happiness. The author 
concludes with directing him to the Bible as his guide to happiness. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with the young mind, need not 
be told how well such a course is adapted to its wants. The two first 
parts we think are generally well executed. The style of the sequel and 
third parts, seem to us less happy. It is observed, indeed by the author, that 
it is likely to fall into the hands of older pupils. Still, we think the same 
simple style which is found in other parts, would have been more appropri- 
ate ; and we cannot perceive the propriety of leaving such terms as are 
used in this, as well as in other parts of the work, unexplained. The 
following questions and answers are examples of this kind. 


Teacher. What is meant by Mental Education? 

Child. It implies the influence which is exerted on the powers and 
faculties of the mind. It includes the effects of study, and of those kinds 
of instruction which are given as literary subjects in schools, or acquired by 
reading and reflection. 

T. Is not elevated station a certain foundation for great enjoyment ? 

C. A few only can ever occupy those stations, &c. 


We think indeed that there is need of improvement in the style of Mr 
Hall’s books generally. There is sometimes a negligence both in regard to 
simplicity oa accuracy, which ought not to exist in books which like these 
are received among the models. Thus for example, on the first page of the 
present work, we find ‘acquire knowledge’ used, where learn would be ap- 
propriate and more intelligible ; and in the next sentence the word ‘without’ 
its provincial meaning of unless—‘ We cannot learn without we try to 
earn. 

We adduce these passages as erceptions and not as specimens of the work. 
We cordially recommend it on the whole both as an assistant to the teach- 
er and a en tothe pupil, supplying in some respects a place which no 
other will fill. 

The ‘ Geography and History of Vermont’ should be studied, by setting 
out in every instance from the pupil’s own neighborhood. If thus used, we 
believe it would be a valuable and interesting work in the state for wuich it 
is designed, and the historical portions of it, to every child. 

We are sorry that we cannot agree with the ‘ Publishers’ Preface,’ in 
calling the drawings ‘beautiful’ Some of them present sad caricatures of 
the ‘ _ face and form divine,’ and should not be left to deform so useful 
a work. 
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Art. I.—Tue causes or IpLeness anv INaTTEeNTion ; 
> 


In a letter from the Editor to a Parent. 


Dear Srr.—lIt is a task of no small difficulty, to advise con- 
cerning the management of a child in any case; and especially 
without a personal examination of his character. In answer to 
your inquiries, therefore, 1 can only suggest general principles 
which may lead you to form a decision for yourself; and as they 
may be equally applicable to many other cases, I trust you will 
excuse my replying through the pages of the Annals. 

You observe, that your son, although he has been constantly at 
school, ‘is of a heedless disposition; has a bad memory; and 
cannot be induced to reflect;’ that he goes through the regular 
duties of a school, and ‘ has been employed some time in learning 
Latin, but cannot construe a sentence.’ 

In accordance with the maxim that ‘a sound mind can exist 
only in a sound body,’ I am persuaded, that in all cases of this 
kind, the first inquiry should be, whether the body is in a healthy 
state. I have seen children who were incapable of fixing their 
attention for five minutes, or even of sitting still, in whom this de- 
fect was entirely the result of an unsound state of health, in- 
duced in part by improper modes of living, and in part by per- 
nicious habits, which had enfeebled the constitution. I have seen 
others, whose very excess of health gave to the body a predomi- 
nance over the mind, and produced such vivid action of the senses, 
such prevailing influence to the animal passions, that the intellect 
and the heart were overpowered. 

The evidence that this was the fact, was found in the means of 
recovery. Both needed—not new excitements to study—not re- 
wards—not merely admonitions—and still less reproaches and 
punishments ;—but, a suitable physical treatment. It was neces- 
sary to regulate their diet and sleep with great care, in accordance 
with their condition, and sometimes even to employ medical treat- 
ment; to watch over all their habits, to regulate the distribution of 
time, and, especially, to provide ample means for active labor and 
exercise in the open air. In some cases, it became necessary, to 
place a pupil for some time under constant inspection, by day and 
by night, in order to break up his evil habits. In others, it was 
requisite to stop entirely the course of study, and devote a'most 
the whole time toactive occupations, proportioned to the strength 
of the individual. In others still, it was only requisite to devote 
several hours daily to active labor, with a diminution of the 
amount of mental occupation. In all these cases, there was an 
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obvious increase of the power of attention, and the disposition to 
application; and some, who with full feeding and little exercise, 
had pursued their studies with reluctance and difficulty, became 
diligent and engaged, and met with proportionate success, when 
trained to a more abstemious diet, and more vigorous exercise, 
distributed at frequent intervals between the periods of study. 

A few experiments will satisfy any individual, especially one 
whose constitution is not vigorous, that he has it in his power to in- 
fluence his intellectual operations, by the manner in which he 
treats his body. He may almost paralyze them by too great in- 
dulgence in food. He may produce almost any degree of des- 
pondency or irritability, by irregularity of diet and neglect of ex- 
ercise. By the use of the appropriate stimuli (and often by such 
as are deemed harmless or even useful) he may produce an ex- 
citement of mind which will render him incapable of fixed atten- 
tion to a single subject, or a hurry of feeling, which will unfit him 
for every species of application. If this be the result in adult age, 
how much more in the early periods of youth? And yet, how 
seldom is the inquiry made, whether the failures, and even fauits 
of a child, are not the result of bodily infirmity, or improper physi- 
cal management? He is often fed upon the most improper diet, 
or supplied with nervous, or even spirituous stimulants, or confined 
for hours to the same position, so as to produce an ‘ accumulation 
of excitability,’ as the physiologist terms it—a necessity for ac- 
tion,—that causes an uneasiness sometimes amounting to pain, 
which I well remember to have felt in childhood. It is faintly re- 
presented by the uneasiness which an adult feels, after hours of 
confinement in a crowded audience, which paralyzes all his powers 
of attention, and renders it almost impossible for him to remain in 
one position. And yet, if the unfortunate child who is thus put 
to the torture, does not exert such power of will, as in a more 
mature mind would be sufficient for enduring a surgical operation, 
and fix his eyes upon his books, and force ideas into his memory, 
which his intellectual vision is scarcely clear enough even to dis- 
cern, he is treated as an audience would be, which should be 
locked in, or deprived of their dinner ; or threatened with fine or 
imprisonment if they did not listen patiently to the third hour of 
an oration, and give an accurate account of its contents. What 
would be thought of schooling a ‘ bench’ of authors, even the first 
in the age, for six hours together! There are indeed states of 
body and mind, in which we do not perceive any cause of failure, 
but in which we allow the most vigorous intellect to use that for- 
bidden word, ‘ cannot.’ We often permit the most indefatigable 
and successful students to throw aside their pens and books, for 
hours, or even for weeks and months, without charging them with 
idleness, or threatening them with punishment; and are satisfied, 
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that for a time at least, they will accomplish more, by attempting 
less.* An additional half hour’s relaxation in school time, or two 
hours more of exercise or labor in a day, would often effect this 
same object for achild. Let us be equally just, equally politic, 
in our treatment of the immature, as of the mature mind; and 
while we never admit that idleness is universally an infirmity, jet 
us be cautious to ascertain by careful observation and experiment, 
whether it is not owing to some cause which we cau remove, be- 
fore we treat it asa crime. I feel it my duty to present this as 
the first subject of consideration and inquiry in regard to your son, 
observing at the same time, that unless in cases of active disease, 
absolute idleness is never to be allowed, but only a variety of occu- 
pations. I must defer to a future letter, a view of the moral and 
intellectual influences which may operate to produce the character 
you describe. 
Yours respectfully, 
Tue Eprror. 





Arr. I1.—Farm Scnoos. 


In an account of the school of Fellenberg, prepared by the editor 
of this work, the substance of which has appeared in our page-—the 
following sentiments were expressed. 

We regret that no institution, so far as we are informed, has yet 
been founded, in which agriculture is made the basis of education for 
the outcast, and of reformation for offenders; and where the attempt 
is made to qualify the poor by an education of moderate expense for 
useful citizens in their original occupation. We cannot forbear ex- 
pressing our hope that some of our uncultivated lands will soon be ap- 
propriated for such Morar Lazarerrogs as the Colony of Meykirch, 
which may be the means of rescuing some of our youth—even of 
the higher classes—from the corruption into which idleness alone has 
often plunged them, and may serve as substitutes for those systems of 
naval and military discipline, to which they are sometimes consigned 
as a forlorn hope, and whose tendency, when applied to those des- 
tined for civil life, seems to us inconsistent with the genius of a free 
government. We cannot but long to see some Fellenberg rise up, 
amidst the wealthy of our own country.’ T 

It was with no small pleasure that we received an invitation to unite 
with some gentlemen whose philanthropic spirit had been directed to 
this object in the city of Boston, in the plan for a Farm School, 
which will in some measure fulfil the ardent wish we thus expressed. 


_ * Some of our Correspondents will perceive that awe are very lenient in our 
judgments ; but we are sorry to say that the publicare not equally so, when they 
leave us ‘ in extremis.’ 

+t Encycl. Americana---Vol. V. p. 72. 
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It proposes to provide a country residence, and agricul/ural labor, 
as a means, not of reforming those who are already so corrupted as to 
require the intervention of law, or to become proper subjects of houses 
for reformation—but of anticipating the evil, and furnishing parental 
care, and useful industry for those whom the incompetency or neglect 
of parents, or habits of idleness, are preparing for the school of vice. 

e believe that such an institution will be found of great value, 
in furnishing the means of correcting that morbid state of the body, 
to which we have alluded in a preceding letter, as a frequent source 
of intellectual and moral evil; and we are persuaded, that results 
might there be obtained, under proper direction, which would furnish 
the most satisfactory proof of the principles we have advanced. 

We present our readers with the official reports of the proceedings, 
not merely as an interesting article of intelligence, but to excite the 
inquiry in every town in the land, ‘Do not we need—cannot we 
accomplish something of the same kind?’ He who readsthe annals 
of benevolence as an amusement of the moment, or for the mere 
gratification of curiosity, without being roused to one new plan or 
effort, may well suspect whether his good will does not terminate in 
himself. 


‘A meeting of gentlemen to take into consideration a plan for the more 
extensive education and rescue of the idle and morally exposed children of 
this city, of which the Hon. Cuarzes Jackson was Chairman, and Cuar.es 
C. Pate, Esq. Secretary, was holden in the Hall of the Tremont Bank, on 
Friday afternoon, January 27, 1832. After discussion of the subject pro- 

osed to them, the following resolution was adopted, on motion of the Rev. 
Dr. Tuckerman, as the opinion of the meeting : 

* Resolved, That the establishment of a Faam Scuoot, in the country, 
where the idle and morally exposed children of the city may be rescued 
from vice and danger, and may enjoy the advantages of a good physical and 
moral education, would be not only a great benefit to such children, but 
would greatly conduce to the peace and good order of this community,’ 

The report of the committee appointed to consider the subject, consist- 
ing of Charles Jackson, William Prescott, J. Tuckerman, P.T. Jackson, 
John Tappan, S. T. Armstrong, Moses Grant, George Bond, George 
Ticknor, James Bowdoin, W. C. Woodbridge, E. M. P. Wells, then pro- 
ceeds to state—that the class of boys alluded to, is numerous—that no 
provision is made for them by any existing institution—and that no effi- 
cient means are employed for their reformation, until they reach the ead 
of their course in the almshouse or the penitentiary. It presents the 
outlines of the plan by which boys of this class are to be rescued from 
their danger, by placing them under the influence of regular instruction, 
combined with useful labor, and mild but salutary discipline, and after 
suitable preparation, transferring them to situations in which they may be 
fitted for the active duties of lite. The report closes with expressing the 
conviction of the committee, that in such an institution the boys would ul- 
timately be enabled to earn the greater part of their own support, and that 
those who are now training up for a life of vice and misery, to be ‘the natu- 
ral enemies and the great burthen of the community,’ might be rendered 
useful and valuable members of society. 

A large and highly respectable meeting was held in the Old Commor 
Council Room to consider this subject, of which the following is the 
record: 
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‘Hon, Charles Jackson was appointed Chairman, and Charles P. Paine, 
Secretary. 

The Chairman of the meeting, who was also Chairman of the Committee, 
briefly stated the object of the meeting, and the measures adopted by the 
Committee. 

After which, Dr Tuckerman moved the following : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the establishment of a 
Farm School on the general principles suggested in the Report on that 
subject would be a great public benefit, and ultimately a great public 
economy. 

This motion, after addresses in its support from Dr Tuckerman, Mr Jus- 
tice Simmons, Mr Ticknor, Mr Fox, Dr Beecher, Mr T. B. Curtis, Mr Bond, 
Mr Wells, Dr Lowell, and Mr Woodbridge, was unanimously adopted. 

Mr Ticknor then proposed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is desirable to raise for that purpose, by subscription, the 
sum of 50,000 dollars to found the establishment, and also the further sum 
of 3000 dollars annually for five years, to sustain it. 

This resolution was adopted, and the following were then passed : 

Voted, that a committee be appointed to solicit subscriptions for the said 
institution. 

Voted, That the said committee have power to call the first meeting of 
the shareholders. 

Voted, That the said committee be authorized to petition for and obtain 
an Act of Incorporation, if they deem it necessary. 

The following gentlemen were then appointed in addition to those 
above named, to constitute the committee, with power to add to their 
number: 

Samuel Hubbard, Joseph Tilden, 8. A. Eliot, Abbott Lawrence, Joshua 
Clapp, Henry Rice, John A. Lowell, Edw. A. Robbins, John D. Williams, 
Heman Lincoln, George Darracott, John Rayner.’ 


The committee have commenced the collection of subscriptions, 
and we trust that the unanimity and warmth of feeling exhibited at 
the public meeting, is a sufficient pledge for their ultimate success. 

To those who fear that they cannot accomplish such a plan, we 
would say, that we have seen an institution among the mountains of 
Switzerland, furnishing the means of education to 150 poor children, 
which was founded, and reared, and sustained, by the efforts of a sin- 
gle female, without fortune, and without any influence, except that 
which her benevolent spirit gave her. 


Art. I1].—Moniricent Bequest ror Epvucartion. 


The most munificent gift to the cause of education yet made in 
our country, is that of Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia, the American 
Rothschild; who reccntly died possessed of an estate estimated at 
more than ten millions of dollars. 

Among a variety of legacies, evincing at once an enlightened and 
benevolent regard to the health and beauty and welfare of the city 
of Philadelphia, he leaves two millions of dollars in trust to the city 
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government for the establishment of a college, at ‘ Peel Hall,’ near 
the city, for at least 300 orphan boys, to be selected between the 
ages of six and ten years, to be instructed in the various branches of 
a sound education (not forbidding, but not recommending the ancient 
languages,) with suitable and rational exercise and recreation. They 
are to be bound out by the city officers, between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen, to various occupations, according to their capacities 
and acquirements. The plan of the building is prescribed with mi- 
nute accuracy. The organization of the institution generally, is left 
to the city government, with two restrictions;—one, that the unex- 
pended income of the year shall always become a part of the capital, 
and the other, that the members of one of the respectable professions 
in society shall never ‘hold or exercise any slation or duty wha‘ever 
in said college; nor shall any such person ever be admitted for any 
purpose, or as a visitor, within the premises appropriated to said col- 
lege.’ This singular act of exclusion is passed against clergymen, 
a class of men who have been more devoted and engaged in the 
cause of education than the members of any of the professions who 
are permitted to become its guardians. 

The reason assigned for this provision is, the anxiety of the testa- 
tor, that the pupils should be ‘ free from the excitement which clash- 
ing doctrines and sectarian controversy are so apt to produce.’ The 
motives which led to so extraordinary an act might, perhaps, be as- 
signed without impeaching the character of Mr Girard; but without 
examining at all into the propriety of a requisition, which seems to 
be now irrevocable, we would merely observe, that we think the tes- 
tator had devised the most effectual means of producing that very 
excitement which he designed to prevent, by rousing and sustaining 
youthful curiosity on the subject. 

We feel, however, that we cannot be faithful to our trust, without 
expressing our views as to the organization which the will prescribes 
in regard to moral education. It has been feared by some, and 
claimed by others, that the exclusion of the ministers of religion, in- 
volved the exclusion of religious instruction. Such instruction how- 
ever ts not forbidden by the letter of the will, and we think it is obvi- 
ously required by its spirit. If the pupils be kept free from the 
excitement of sectarian feeling, the whole object of this provision, as 
pointed out by the testator, is accomplished. On the other hand, he 
requires that ‘ all the teachers and instructors shall instil into the minds 
of their pupils the purest sentiments of morality,’—a demand, we be- 
lieve, more absolute and more extensive than is made by the statutes 


of any institution in our land. In most colleges, the professor of 


Mathematics or Chemistry confines himself to the mere principles of 
science; and it is often considered out of place for him to instil sen- 
timents of morality. By the will of Mr Girard, every instructor is 
erg to be, at the same time, an educaior. 

ut howis this task to be accomplished? Where are ‘all the 
teachers and instructors’ to find the purest sentiments of morality? ’ 
By what motives are they to be urged upon the pupils? And by 
what sanctions are they to be enforced? 
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Some standard there must be. Would Mr Girard have been satis- 
fied that the Koran or Shaster, or Godwin or Owen, or even Beattie 
or Paley, should supply this standard? Can we reasonably imagine 
any other standard, to which a man who professed to respect the min- 
isters of the Christian Religion would be expected to assent, than the 
Scriptures? 

And whether the sentiments of morality which are to be ‘ instilled’ 
be derived from the Scriptures, or from any other source, we believe 
the mass of the community will cordially assent to the remarks of 
the editor of the National Gazette on this subject. ‘ We must ac- 
knowledge that we have no idea of sound morality without religious 
sanctions ;’ a remark sustained by the equally decided opinion of one 
of the most distinguished moral writers in our language, Dr Johnson. 
‘ Virtue may owe her panegyrics to morality, but must derive her 
authority from religion.’ 

Unlike the common school, instituted by the same will, where the 
pupil is left during the greater part of the time under the care and 
influence of his parents and may receive from them his religious in- 
struction, the bequest for the orphan college imposes on the city gov- 
ernment the whole duty of parents, and requires them to provide all 
the instruction and care which is necessary, for the future usefulness 
and happiness of the pupils. Will they feel justified in training up 
the children committed to them without any religious imstruction, in 
ignorance of God, and their duties and relation to Him, and of the 
revelation which is the basis of our civil and social institutions : 
Will they venture thus to form and foster a nursery of Atheism, 
to send forth hundreds of young men prepared to adopt the ‘ Decla- 
ration of Mental Independence,’ which proclaims that ‘ Property, 
Marriage, and Religion, are the greatest evils of society? We 
cannot believe that they will assume so fearful a responsibility; and 
we are persuaded, that in pursuing such a course, they would not 
only defeat the avowed objects of this splendid gift, in shutting out 
their pupils from the only fountain of the ‘ purest morality,’ but would 
do violence to the opinions and feelings of the wisest and best men 
in the community. The fund provided, will sustain and educate a 
thousand pupils ; if properly managed, it will send forth one or two 
hundred annually ; and the country—to which they will be a bless- 
ing or a curse—is deeply interested in the result. 


Art. IV.—Mipptesex Counry Lyceum. 


We published the last year, an interesting report from the Middlesex 
County Lyceum. We are happy to find from the late report presented 
to the Massachusetts Lyceum, that its activity and usefulness stil] continue. 
It appears that there are in Middiesex county, 23 Town Lyceums, from six- 
teen of which reports have recently been made. Only two were in existence 
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prior to the year 1829, Five were formed during that year, four in 1830, 
and five in 1831. 

These Lyceums hold their meetings either weekly or once in a fortnight, 
commencing in October or le os and ending in April or May. A 
few of them, however, continue through the year. 

The terms of admission are usually one dollar, with a tax of fifty cents; 
and half the sum yearly, for those under eighteen years of age. In some 
instances, the payment of these fees entitles each member to bring with 
him one, two, or three ladies. Children are in one or two instances ad- 
mitted gratuitously. Evening tickets are generally sold for ten or twelve 
cents. 

The number of members in each Lyceum varies from 100 to 300. In 
Newton, the number is over 600. 

The exercises consist of Lectures and Discussions, together with the 
reading of original Essays or selected pieces, and sometimes Declamation. 
Two of these have Instrumental Music. But in most of the Lyceums, the 
exercises are often varied. Sometimes the whole evening is taken up with 
a Debate ; at others a Lecture, with Music before and after it, constitutes 
the whole of the exercises. 

The Lyceum in JVewton has a Library of 500 volumes ; that in Waltham 
800, and an apparatus worth $1000. A few others have apparatus, and 
receive a few periodical publications. The Ashby Lyceum has a collection 
of 300 to 400 mineral specimens, and a collection of plants and insects. 

The Lectures are generally given by members of the Lyceums, and 
among other topics have embraced the following, which we copy as an 
illustration of the extent and variety of subjects which may be presented by 
these social institutions. 


On the necessity of the individual and personal efforts of all members to 
accomplish the objects of Lyceums ;— the Obstacles which prevent the success 
of Lyceums ;—the Usefulness of Lyceums ;— on Mental Effort ;— on the Mot- 
to, ‘ Knowledge is Power ;'— Education ;— on School Keeping ;— on the means 
of Improving our Common Schools ;— on Self Education ;— the Incorrectness 
of Language used in Common Conversation ;— Principles of the Working Men’s 
Party ;—on Self Government ;— Biography ;— Life of Franklin ;— Life of Ro- 
bert Fulton ;— Life of Rumford ;— Habits ;— on the best Means of preserving 
Health ;— History ;— History of the United States ;— History of Printing ;— 
Geological History of the Globe ;— History of Public Armusements ;— History 
of the French Revolution ;— History of Rome ;— History of Civil Liberty ;— 
Loca) History ;—History of Astronomy ;—History of the Culture of Silk ;— His- 
tory of Architecture ;—Agriculture ;— Climate ;— Heat and Ventilation ;—Elec- 
tricity ;— Atmosphere ;— Geology ;— Pneumatics ;— Hydrostatics ;— Machine- 
ry ;— Intellectual Philosophy sty “Halen ;— Theory of the Earth ;— Witchcraft ;— 

earing Mourning ;—Structure and Utility of the Eye ;—Present State of Po- 
land ;—the means Animals have, to preserve themselves from the Effects of 
Heat and Cold ;— Anatomy ;— Digestion ;— Entomology ;— Alchymy and As- 
trology ,— Difference in Opinion ;— Rail Roads ;— Geography of the Western 
States ;— Tariff ;—the Political state of Europe ;— Chivalry ;— Popular Delu- 
sions ;— Influence of Morality upon Literature, &c. 

Full courses of Lectures have been given before the Rumford Institution, at 
Waltham, on Chemistry and all its collateral Branches ;— Geography and His- 
tory ;— Astronomy and Natural Philosophy ;— Political Economy and Heathen 
ee ;— Natural History and Botany—and occasional! Lectures on almost 
every subject of interest at the present day. 


As to the state, and results, and prospects, of Lyceums, but one opinion 
seems to exist, and we present a few individual facts, as being more satis- 
factory than general statements. The report concludes with saying: 


“ All our communications speak in strong terms of the favorable influence of 
Lyceums. One says “ its influence so far as felt is salutary, and is calculated 
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in an eminent degree to wake up the dormant energies of the common mind.” 
Another, states; ‘‘ The results of last year are most encouraging. There is no 
way of accomplishing so much good for a trifling expense, as by Lyceums; and 
they recommend themselves to the patronage of all.” Another; “ The influence 
our society has already and will eventually exert upon society, cannot fail of 
promoting much general knowledge, which could not be obtained in any other 
way.” Another. ‘It has brought together the broken and disjointed members of 
society and associated them in one common interest—the acquisition and ditiusion 
of useful knowledge. New stores of thought have been opened to the young, and 
they have been led to investigate for themselves.” Another, that “ its influence 
on the members has been powerful in uniting opposing parties, exciting some- 
times to deep study on questions under consideration, and in creating the faculty 
of speaking with considerable readiness, self-possession, and accuracy.’ Another, 
“ Our Lyceum is always well attended, and exerts a good influence upon society. 
Many who have been in the habit heretofore of going to theatres, now say that 
they prefer going to the Lyceum.” Another, from Waltham ; “ Our Institute 
numbers most of the men within a convenient distance, and includes from one to 
two hundred females. We are in a more flourishing condition at present, than 
at any former period, though never deficient in attendance. ‘Ihe results have 
been most happy, in elevating the tone of conversation and morals, exciting to 
study and reading, and promoting good feelings and neighborhood.’ 





Art. V.—Pracricat Lessons. 


Speitiinc.—Turrp Meruop. 


Assign the class a portion of words, either in a spelling book or dictionary. 
Let them be studied, both as to their orthography and definition. In reci- 
tation, let the scholars sit with their slates ready to write. The teacher 
pronounces the first word. They all write it. He then pronounces the 
second, and so on through the lesson. When they have written all the 
words, one of the class is called upon te read the first word. This he does, 
at the same time spelling it. All who have written it differently raise their 
hands. Some one is called upon to make the correction. If any think the 
correction wrong, they raise their hands. When there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to the manner in which the word is spelt, the vote is called for thus ; 
The teacher says,‘ How many of you think the first correct?’ Those, who 
think him correct, raise their hands. He then says,‘ How many think the 
second correct?’ Those, who think the second correct, raise their hands. 
If there is still division, the teacher decides. After having thus exercised 
the mind of every scholar in the class, the second word is put; and thus each 
word in succession through the lesson. 


VARIATIONS, 


1. This may be varied by substituting the black board for the slate, 
and reciting as before; or by a monitor sending round to mark every 
error. 

2. When the words are written, let the slates be exchanged and each one 
note what he finds incorrect, as described in method second. 

(See .Innals, Feb. 15. p. 119.) 

3. When a scholar has spelt the word, let him give a definition, and re- 
peat a sentence in which he will use it, in order to show that he understands 
its signification. 





Sre.uingc.—Fourta Mernop. 


In the reading lesson for the day, let some portion of it be assigned for 
particular examination as to orthography. In the recitation, let the schol- 
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ars sit with their slates in their hands. The teacher or monitor reads to the 
class several words at a time, and they write, till they have written the 
whole upon their slates. They then change slates and correct each others’ 
writing, and report the errors by marking the words spelt wrong, and writing 
them correctly at the bottom of the slate. 

You will perceive, Mr. Editor, that in the several methods of spelling 
contained in the previous numbers of the Annals, writing constitutes an im- 
portant part of the exercise, as well as spelling audibly. The reason is, 
that «nowledge enters the mind more readily by visible signs than by the 
ear. And when the pupil is himself required to make the visible sign, the 
impression is doubly firm. We hazard nothing in saying that the pupil will 
learn more of orthography, (to say nothing of the facility he acquires in writ- 
ing,) by writing ten words upon his slate or black board, than he would in 
reading them over fifty times in his book. This also is the mode, in which 
they must always apply their knowledge. We have known many scholars 
who have held the first rank when the exercise in spelling was only oral, 
who, when they were called upon to write the words, were as inaccurate as 
any in the class. 


Ossects.—Lesson II. 


The book lies on the table. Where is itnow? ‘In your hand?’ Which 
hand ; the right, or the left? ‘The left.’ No; it is the right. It appears 
to you to be the right, because I stand with my face a different way. 
When I turn round, you will discover your mistake. 

Each of you may take your spelling book in your righthands. Place now 
your books as you see me. They are now upright or perpendicular. This 
is a hard word, but you must try to remember it. How do the books now 
stand? ‘Perpendicular.’ We will place them thus. They are now hori- 
zontal. In what position are they now? ‘They are horizontal.’ 

Now hold them perpendicular. You have now learned the meaning of 
two hard words. But we must apply our knowledge to more purposes, or 
we shall not be able to keep it. Hold your books as far as you can to- 
wards your left hand. Now carry the hand holding the book towards the 
right, as far as you can; just as you see me. You cannot mistake when 
I stand with my back towards you. Very well. We all moved our hands 
horizontally. What did we move in a horizontal direction with our hands ? 
‘Our books.’ Move them now in this manner. Is that a horizontal move- 
ment too? ‘No; perpendicular.’ A tree often stands perpendicularly or 
upright ; if it is cut down, how willit be? ‘ Horizontal.’ 

What do you see inthis room in a horizontal position? ‘The table, the 
desks, the floor, the ceiling, the books on the table, and on the desks; the 
hearth, the benches, the carpet, part of the window frames, and part of 
the stove pipe.’ What perpendicular? ‘The stove, part of the stove pipe, 
the doors, the windows, the walls, the black boards, the pictures, and the 
maps.’ Can you think of nothing else? ‘No.’ In what position is my 
body? ‘Perpendicular.’ 

ach may place his book thus. Are they perpendicular now? ‘No,’ 
Horizontal? ‘No.’ How then? ‘I do not know.’ I will tell you. 
They are sloping or oblique. You have now learned the definition of 
another hard word. Tell me of something else in the room which is 
oblique or sloping. ‘The tongs, the shovel, the back of your chair, and 
the broom. John and Charles sit sloping.’ Yes, but they ought not to sit 
so. How ought they to keep their bodies when they sit? ‘Perpendicular- 
ly.’ In what position is the body when we sleep? ‘Horizontal.’ You 
"y ~ your slates, and write down the words which you have just 
earned. 
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You now know the meaning of three difficult words, which _ did not 
understand before. What are they? ‘ Horizontal, perpendicular, and 
oblique.” Right. Now when you read that a certain precipice is perpen- 
dicular, a certain stage horizontal, and a wall oblique, you will know what 
you are reading about. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Discrpuine or TRUANTS. 


We have just received the Report of a Committee of the School Com- 
mittee of the city of Boston, on the subject of Truant absences from the 
schools, and of the best means of treating such offenders. The facts which it 
developes are striking, and demand the serious attention of every friend of 
education. It suggests the importance of having a Municipal officer, whose 
duty it shall be to employ the most appropriate means for correcting the 
fault complained of. We hope to be able to return to the report, and the 
subjects it embraces, in a future number ; and trust others will perceive the 
arguments it affords in favor of the Farm School, the best remedy which 
could be devised for this serious evil. 





Dexzate on Epvucation in THE LeGiIsLATURE oF Lower Canapa. 


We learn from the Montreal Gazette, that a petition was presented by Mr 
Gerod, who is said to be a pupil of Fellenberg, for the establishment of an insti- 
tution combining ordinary instruction with the theory and practice of agricul- 
ture, on the plan of Hofwyl. Resolutions were proposed, recommending, in 
accordance with Mr Gerod’s request, that commissioners should be appointed 
to carry the proposed plan into effect, and be supplied with funds sufficient for 
the education of fifleen pupils. The resolutions were opposed on various 
grounds. Mr Mondelet advocated the resolutions. ‘ Philanthropy,’ he said, 
‘had induced Fellenberg to reject those honors to which his patrician descent 
entitled him, to attend to the instruction of youth, particularly with a view of 
turning away the middle classes from their mechanical habits and ideas, and 
giving them those of science and reason instead.’ Mr Gerod's plan would in- 
clude a Norinal school, for forming masters to be distributed among the elemen- 
tary schools. Many of the nobility of Europe of the first rank had patronised 
(approved) Fellenberg, and even taken instructions from him. 

lt was observed by the speaker, that this school was failing. To this Mr Mon- 
delet replied, that on the contrary, it was extending, and new branches were 
forming. He also alluded to the Colony of Meykirch. He observed ‘ We ought 
not to look upon ourselves as humbled by instruction from any stranger who 
could give it. Our neighbors in the United States do not ; and every day per- 
fect themselves thereby, in the arts and sciences of the old continent.’ 

Mr Durai observed that Mr Gerod should not be neglected as a stranger— 
that he had shown himself disinterested—that great defects and abuses existed 
in their schools, and needed reformation. It was notorious that many men, 
who could not even write their names, were teachers. Nay, he could instance 
one who could not write or spell a word, that told the ignorant country people, 
that if they chose to have their children taught Latin, they must pay so much 
more, and so much more for Greek. Large sums had been squandered in pur- 
chasing ignorance and presumption to preside over their schools, yet as they 
were awakened to the all importance of education, it was the more necessary that 
other efforts should be properly conducted. 

The speaker, Mr Papineau, added, among other remarks, a recommendation 
that country schoolmasters should be required to repair for a few weeks eve 
or to the cities to instruct themselves in the city establishments, in suc 

ranches of education as they were imperfectly acquainted with; and to be 
paid by the province for their time and expenses. He also adverted to the ad- 
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vantages which might be expected from the restoration of the Jesuit’s Estate 
to the original purposes, whence professorships in all the superior branches of 
education and learning would arise in the course of time, and thus following up 
the elementary course now pursued, would enable Canada ere long to rival any 
country in Europe. 

We are gratified to see a legislative debate of so much interest on this impor- 
tant subject among our Canadian brethren. May the deed follow the word. We 
are particularly pleased that a provision should be proposed for an annual col- 
lection of Saechons, and mean to advert to this subject more fully hereafter. The 
subject was referred to the Committes on Education. 


Epvucation in Pennsytvanta.—An education bill has been reported by a 
committee of the legislature of that State. It provides for three Superintendents 
for each County, three Commissioners for each Township, three Committee men 
for each School District in a Township, and one Collector and one Treasurer in 
each district ;—the money to be collected as the County taxes. 

To educate the 400,000 children in Pennsylvania, between the ages of five 
and fifteen years, at three dollars a quarter, would amount to $4,800,000 a year, 
without including the purchase of Lots, the building of School Houses, fire 
Wood, Stationary, Collectors’ and Treasurers’ commission, &c. This number 
of Scholars, at three Instructers to every hundred scholars, would require 12,000 
Instructers. N. Y. Ado. 


Epucation in Battimore.—It appears from a debate in the Maryland legis- 
lature, that there are 14,297 children in Baltimore between the ages of 5 and 15. 
The number of schools in this city is 175; yet it is calculated that there are more 
than 500 children who are destitute of any uniform or regular instruction. 

Y. Ado. 





NOTICES. 


The Young Mechanic, conducted by an Association of Practical Me- 
chanics. Vol. I, No.1. Boston, Light & Harris, Publishers. 


This work is proposed to be published in monthly numbers, of one sheet each, 
at $l a year in advance. Its design is, to diffuse general, elementary knowledge 
of science and the arts, for the benefit of mechanics, in order to excite a spirit 
of inquiry, to aid them in the prosecution of their trades, and to elevate and 
cultivate their minds. Its profits, if any accrue, are to be devoted to the im- 
provement of the work, and engraved illustrations are to be furnished where the 
subject requires them. We think no publication is more wanted and none could 
be rendered more useful, if properly conducted, that one of this character. Our 
notice of it has not been delayed for want of interest in the object. We cordially 
wish it the success which we hope will be secured by the spirit of enterprise and 
good will which has given it existence. 


The American Infant School Singing Book, designed as the first book 
for the study of Music. By E. Ives, Jr, Principal of the Philadelphia, 
Musical Seminary. Hartford, H. & F. J. Huntington, 1831. pp. 108, 
18mo. 

A Manual of Instruction in the Art of Singing. Prepared for the 
American Sunday School Union. By E. Ives, Jr. Philadelphia, 1831. 8vo. 
pp. 40. 


These works are constructed on the principles of the inductive system of mu- 
sic originally devised and published by Pfeiffer & Nageli, under the direction of 
Pestalozzi. ‘Those of our readers who have been interested in the articles on 
music, which have been egemey in the Annals of Education, will recollect 
that we have mentioned Mr Ives, and his laudable efforts in introducing this 
system, which have since met with so much success in Philadelphia. We think 
that there are some valuable additions and improvements to the plan in the 
works before us, but can only say at present, that instructers will find its great 
principles developed and applied in an interesting manner. 
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Arr. |.—Inrivence or Prizes anp Rewarps. 
[For the Annals of Education.) 


Ir is a maxim of metaphysics that the mind will choose the 
greatest apparent good. Now to say that we must give rewards, 
or distinctions to children, in order to induce them to learn, is to 
confess that we cannot make industry and knowledge appear to be 
a greater good than idleness and ignorance. But if industry and 
knowledge are really better, if a child’s mind can comprehend that 
they are—which every case of industry proves to be posstble,—how 
unphilosophical it is to attach to learning any thing foreign, which 
weakens the impression of the excellence of learning itself. For, 
not to argue (as might easily be done,) from the debasing influence, 
which a cherished passion for ranks and rewards, choice seats and 
sweetmeats, has on the soul; to connect these with learning for 
the sake of attracting children to it, is like concealing a medicine 
in sugar or syrup, to make it palatable. Now though the child 
may take the syrup, medicine and all, yet if he can get it unadulter- 
ated by the bitter ingredient, he will prefer it. His educators set 
distinctions before him as an incentive to effort. But among his 
playmates, a boy always can secure distinction without industry, 
and as his educators have led him to regard this as a real good, he 
becomes passionately fond of it, and takes readier means than hard 
study to gratify liis passion. 

Again, if the educator would lead by rewards, the child, unless 
he is fortunately a son of poverty, can get and does get the things, 
usually selected as rewards, without learning ; and as they are the 
true good, the end for which he is to act (for his Educator has held 
them out as such,) he knows he can get them, and he will get them, 
without having them impaired by conaection with hard study. 
Hence the complaint we often hear of the children of the rich, that 
uthough in the given cases, they are naturally bright and intelligent 
enough, they do not apply themselves at all. The truth is, the child 
vithout application secures all which the Educator has called good. 
He hopes for nothing additional by study; for he has already the 

hings offered as rewards. 

It is a serious though familiar argument against prizes and marks 
f distinction, bestowed in order to induce children to make effort, 

hat they infallibly occasion disappointment to most of those on 
vhose minds they have any influence. The majority of a class of 
ourse, must despair of success. These, then, derive no advantage 
rom the offer of rewards. Despair is the death of effort. Suppose 
here is one prize. Of those on whom the incentive acts, all but 
me must be disappointed. This disappointment is a felt evil. It 
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dispirits the youthful aspirant, and checks future endeavor. Those 
even who put forth no effort, triumph over him whose best exertions 
have failed. ‘Thus the system of influence, instead of accelerating, 
on the whole retards the progress of youths, often fatally. 

Besides, this mode of calling forth industry occasions disappoint- 
ment in another way. Often have I seen an ambitious boy so daz- 


zled in looking forward to the prize, as to lose sight of the means of 


it,—so agitated in thinking of the event, as to forget a demonstra- 
tion, or principle in syntax, on the knowledge of which success de- 
pended. His anxiety in gaining the prize, was the very occasion 
of his losing it. 

Let me add another received maxim. The end is more valuable 
than the means. Else why take the means? The means are al- 
ways used for the sake of the end. A mother offers her little 
daughter a piece of cake or some sweetmeats on condition of her 
learning a specified task. Here the study is the means, the cake or 
jelly is the end presented to the child’s mind. In other cases a 
higher seat, a medal, a ribbon, or a gilt book is the end proposed. 
A certain measure of industry or attainment is the prescribed means. 
I do not say that the young will not use the means to secure the 
ends. But when they see what trifles they have secured, and re- 
flect that these are more valuable than the knowledge, which was 
the means of getting them, (for the educator has authorized this 
valuation,) if they do not despise themselves for efforts disproportion- 
ate to the recompense of them, will they not at least undervalue 
knowledge extremely? How mean must that be, that is worth less 
than a bit of cake? Wonderfully precious must that seem to the 
boy, which secures an object, that, when obtained, gives more pain, 
perhaps, than pleasure ! 

Let me mention a fact, which is perhaps the more decisive, as 
the rewards were attainable by all. A Sunday school teacher, 
dissatisfied with the motives presented by the managers of the schoo! 
to excite attention to the lessons, stated the case clearly to his 
pupils. On the one hand, by learning, they might gain the knowl- 
edge, and this would be their reward. On the other, by similar 
application, by taking the trouble of learning, they might gain the 
reward—books. Here was knowledge as the only reward, there 
were books of some value in the eyes of children, as the principal 
rewards, ‘ You may have your choice,’ he says; ‘ Will you study 
your lessons well for the sake of knowing, or for the sake of re- 
wards?’ ‘ For the sake of knowing—we wish no other reward,’ 
was the unanimous reply. 

D. 
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Arr. Il.—Recreations ror Primary Scnoots. 


Mr. Eprror.—The very name suggests the importance of the 
subject, I would present to you. When a machine has moved on 
for a given time, it requires to be wound up. When the powers of the 
physical frame are in like manner exhausted ; it must be renovated 
or re-created incessantly, or they are soon impaired. Among the 
means for the maintenance and increase of bodily vigor, the recre- 
ations of children at school hold an important place. 

While we ought not to exercise that control over our pupils, 
which would make them feel themselves under constraint during 
their recreations, we should at least endeavor to exert every proper 
means to render them of such a character, as will bring into free 
and healthful action, those limbs and organs which are kept com- 
pressed, distorted, or confined, during the school hours. Among 
the smaller pupils, these are the legs, the back, and the stomach ; 
for after sitting long, the muscles of the back become fatigued, the 
pupil is apt to bend forward, which crowds and disturbs the natu- 
ral motions and functions of the stomach. This evil is greatly in- 
creased where the seats have no backs. Among the elder pupils, 
who commonly sit at high desks, the arm and right shoulder are, 
in general unnaturally elevated, the lungs and liver are apt to be 
compressed, and the spine distorted. Recreations should be con- 
ducted in the open air as much as is possible, because with every 
precaution, the air of the school room, in which they are kept 
many hours of the day, will be more or less impure. 

The mode of suffering, points out the form and character of the 
recreations required. The younger pupils need to use their lower 
limbs, as in running, leaping, walking, playing ball, &c. Manual 
labor does not bring the legs into sufficient action, though they may 
be employed in it occasionally, when a portion of the hours allotted 
for recreation has been spent in another manner. 

For the elder pupils, whose position is often varied during the 
hours of study, by recitations and other active exercises, recrea- 
tions of the whole system are indicated. Gardening, with such 
implements, as to prevent too constant stooping, is the best employ- 
ment. For those who write or cipher constantly, those mechanical 
employments, which bring the arms, shoulders, chest, and spine, 
into steady, but not violent exercise, are most suitable. Such are 
sawing, cutting and splitting of wood, planing» &c. 

The proper hours of recreation must vary with the season and 
the time of opening school. In summer, if the school be opened 
at seven o’clock, from nine to half past nine is a proper period for 
the first exercise. But if the school is not opened till nine, as is 
usually the case, from half past ten to eleven is the best. Between 
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this time, and the hour of intermission, another recess should be 
allowed, about half as long as the formes. 

The time of recreation in the forenoon, at present usually 
adopted, is an appropriate period, but is too short, seldom lasting 
over ten minutes, sometimes only five. This will never answer 
the purposes of health, nor of improvement ; except with those 
who measure the benefit the mind receives, as they do nutrition to 
the body, by the quantity of matter thrown in, rather than by its 
quality, or the power of the system to appropriate it to itself. 

Intermissions are usually limited to one hour, from twelve to 
one. As this is nearly all the time allotted to recreation, the 
children hastily swallow their food, and whether they eat little or 
much, engage immediately in violent exercise. This, even in 
cool weather, disturbs digestion, and injures the health, especially 
of those who are not remarkably vigorous. But to swallow almost 
without chewing, a quantity of food, often mere pastry, (which Mr. 
Abernethy justly says, is an abomination,) and go immediately into 
violent exercise in the hot summer sun, is the height of impru- 
dence. Yet several hundred thousand children in our country are 
doing this, and much more; for asa mistaken economy usually 
denies them play-grounds, and even shade-trees, they indulge in 
those active sports which nature prompts and health demands in 
such places as they can find, which are too often muddy roads or 
sand-banks; and they usually have free access to cold water, 
which they pour down ad libitum, not so much to quench natural 
thirst, as to cool themselves.* 

If the school is opened at siz or seven in summer, and eight 
in winter ; if suitable periods are allotted for exercise during the 
forenoon, and if the intermission be feo hours instead of one; 
these evils will be diminished, if not wholly removed. Having 
more time for exercise, their motions will not be so violent, par- 
ticularly in the middle of the day. Besides, parents will complain 
less of their younger children’s getting sick by going so far to 
school, thus ascribing an effect to wrong causes. 

The periods of recreation during the afternoon should be shorter, 
though more frequent. In addition to those regular periods of ex- 


*IT am unwilling to lose this opportunity of recommending the practice of 
beginning schools earlier in the morning than is customary. Invigorated 
by repose, the mind, like the body, is then ready to perform with alacrity, its 
appointed labors. The infant returns with renewed energy to his prattle and 
his toys, the youth, with increased hilarity, to his ‘a little louder ’ amusements, 
and the laborer with redoubled vigor to his toil. But who would not be surprised 
to see the farmer or the mechanic commencing his business in the long days of 
summer, at nine o’clock? Many of these persons estimate the hours before 
nine, to be worth as much as the whole day afterward. Nay, it has even be- 
come proverbial that ‘the morning is the best time for study.’ But why should 
so just a maxim be universally forgotten by the friends sae patrons of primary 
schools? Or is the charge just, which has sometimes been preferred, that our 
leading object in sending little children to school, is to get them out of the 
way? 
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ercise, they may be allowed to stand by classes, or walk or march 
in the play-ground for a few moments at atime. They must not 
at all events, be permitted to sit an hour or two at a time on the 
hard bench, almost: motionless, until they get to sleep and fall off, 
or become the subjects of such torture that sleep is impossible. 

In speaking of the time and manner of conducting recreations, no 
distinction, it will be seen, has been made in regard to sex. Now I 
am not sure, in the first place, that if these exercises are not vio- 
lent, any distinction is necessary. ‘Those which are violent, should 
be avoided alike by all; and they may, if necessary, be conducted 
separately, as is usually the case. But it is difficult for me to con- 
ceive why, apart from custom, the same general rules for exercise 
do not apply to children of both sexes. Both breathe the same air ; 
sit at similar seats and desks ; and are subject to similar physical 
laws. In the second place, we have the testimony of all medical 
writers who have expressed themselves freely on the subject, in sup- 
port of the opinion that females demand active exercise in the open 
air, as much as males. Now what is better adapted to their wants 
than the lighter kinds of horticultural exercise? If we are re- 
ferred to those countries where females are required to Jabor in 
the field regularly, and told that our principles would bring woman 
to the same drudgery, I reply thatthis is by no means the case; 
since laboring for amusement or for the sake of health merely, is 
quite a different thing from toiling as a business. It is not labor 
for the sake of the avails of the labor only, or even principally, 
that I am advocating; but that active exercise which I regard as 
indispensable to health and happiness. 

A Teacuer. 


Art. I1].—Durricuttizs or a TEacner. 


(To the Editor of the Annals of Education.) 


Dear Sir—lI have found in your ‘ Annals,’ much that is val- 
uable—much that is of deep interest to teachers and the friends of 
education. While I have read your ‘ Sketches of Hofwyl,’ with 
such intense feeling, as to wish myself among the mountains of 
Switzerland, that I might become a member of that Institution, I 
have not, as yet, found any thing exactly suited to circumstances 
around me. 

Fortune has cast my lot in a town, in a county of Massachusetts, 
in which most of the district schools are conducted, on what is 
termed ‘the old system.’ The teachers generally, if [ mistake 
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not, have been educated in the town schools, and they are not very 
warm advocates for improvements. At present, I cannot give a 
correct account of the several schools in this town, but if such an 
account would be of any value to the cause of Education, I can 
probably do it at some future time. 

The district in which I am situated, is composed of individuals, 
who, as a general thing, know or care but little about the school 
Very few are agreed as touching one point, on any subject. This 
want of union, has had a sad effect upon the school. For the four 
or five winters preceding that of 1830, no Instructor passed through 
his term without meeting with serious difficulty. ‘There are differ- 
ent religious opinions, which, in a considerable degree are brought 
to bear on the school. 

Previous to the winter of 1830, the school was conducted-on 
the old system altogether. The books were wholly unfit for the 
use to which they were put. There were three different Geogra- 
phies in use, but not an article of apparatus. 

Finding the schoo] in rather a low state, the Instructor endea- 
vored to raise it to a respectable standing. As one means of 
doing this, he introduced what he thought suitable books, and a 
part of Mr. Holbrook’s apparatus, 

The Analytical Reader, Introduction to the same, Worcester’s 
Second Book and Primer, Colburn’s Sequel and First Lessons, and 
Emerson’s Arithmetic, the Boston School Atlas, and Holbrook’s 
Geometry, are the books at present used. 

The school is now far from being what it ought to be, partly 
from the fact that children of all ages attend. Some parents send 
their younger children for no other reason but ‘ to get them out of 
the way.’ Cannot some better system be adopted for our schools, 
than that which requires the expenditure of that money for teach- 
ing the alphabet, which ought to be appropriated to some better 
purpose ; while a teacher might be employed for a fourth part of 
the sum, who would teach the children more efficiently ? 

The plan of sending children to school for no higher object than 
to ‘get them out of the way,’ does seem to me to be as unpardon- 
able, as it is unchristian. For parents well know that their children 
can have but little attention given to them, if proper attention is 
paid to the older pupils. ‘Therefore they are obliged to sit most 
of the day in things, which, are a mere apology for school houses, 
where they have no opportunity to move about, without coming in 
contact with their fellows, the stove, or the benches. If our towns 
can raise money for no better purpose than to hire teachers to keep 
children ‘out of the way’ of unnatural mothers, let our school 
houses be burnt to ashes, and let the dark ages roll back upon us. 
It is a subject upon which every lover of his country and friend of 
man ought to look with thrilling interest ; and not only look, but 
do something, in order that the immortal mind may be elevated to 
its appropriate situation. 
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If there is any one thing that tends to keep common schools 
where they are, chained down at the very bottom of the hill, it is 
this of which I have spoken ; sending small children into schools 
where there is no probability of their getting instruction. They 
form habits of idleness, and acquire an utter aversion for schools, 
which time can hardly remove. Is it not time, Sir, that something 
was done for our neglected towns? If missionaries were ever need- 
ed, it is missionaries of education, in many of our towns where 


there is such an apathy in regard to schools. When I think of 


them, it creates no pleasing sensations; indeed one might weep 
over the scene, if weeping would do any good. 

Is it possibie for a teacher to have good government in a school 
of fifty, of all ages and characters? If he can, it will be an immense 
benefit, if some one can tell how, and at the same time give the in- 
formation in such a manner that parents may not be dissatisfied. 
There may be what some would call government, but it will never 
satisfy one who wishes to have a ‘ place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place.” I am not in favor of corporal punishment ; on 
the contrary, I think it can generally be avoided. I have not, as 
yet, had occasion for it. But where there is no moral restraint at 
home, where parents are intemperate and quarrel, so that their 
children may witness it, what can a teacher of a common school 
do, whose influence among such people is trifling ? 

If you, or some of your correspondents, will take up this’ subject 
in the ‘ Annals,’ a work which is now exerting an influence that 
future ages will feel, which will, I am persuaded, wake to his duty 
many a dormant soul, that might have otherwise remained a blank 
in creation ; you will gratify the feelings of one who feels a deep 
interest in our common schools. Yours, S. P. D. 


We are gratified with the evidence of zeal in the cause, which 
this letter presents. In regard to economy, we have fully express- 
ed our opinion, that elementary instruction requires more native 
talent than scientific lectures. In regard to government, we would 
for the moment refer S. P. D. to the ‘ Reform in a village School’ 
in our first volume ; but hope some of our correspondents will give 
us the results of their experience. We shall be glad to hear again 
from S. P. D.—Eb. 





Arr. IV.—Practicat Lessons. 
Lesson ror Treacuers. By Sarzman. 


The ‘Educator's creed’ proposed by Salzman is, that he should 
always seek for-the faults of his pupils in himself. He goes on to remark, 
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that ‘The instructor is often chargeable with the faults and vices of 
his pupils, because he.accuses them ‘falsely,’ and gives the following illus- 
tration. 

The representation which many teachers give of their pupils is truly 
shocking, and calculated to discourage one from undertaking the benevolent 
task of instruction. Pupils are said to be inclined to do nothing but evil— 
they are lazy, thoughtless, quarrelsome, maliciously wicked—a collection of 
rough boys who cannot be controlled. The skilful teacher will laugh at 
such complaints, for he knows the teacher is to blame, because he considers 
many actions as criminal which are but the unavoidable results of their char- 
acter as children. How would a father be esteemed who was incessantly 
blaming his child because his clothes grew dirty, or a gardener who com- 
plained of the spring, because fruit did not come in place of blossoms, 
on his cherry trees? Should we not smile at them and pity them? But 
many instructors act no more wisely. They consider it criminal in their 
waalie to act as their nature directs, and as they should do; and while their 
minds are yet undisciplined, demand such conduct as results from a cul- 
tivated understanding. They seek fruit in the time of blossoms. We will 
introduce here a conversation between Corydon, a teacher, and his friend 
Mentor. 

‘ My pupils,’ said Corydon, ‘do nothing that is right and proper. How 
can I bring them to consideration? All they do is to‘ run, and halloo, and 
jump about.’ 

M. ‘Indeed.’ That is just right. I should be sorry if my pupils moved 
like puppets. The boy must run, and halloo, and jump about, when he feels 
his strength. 

C. Such conduct is no way to form the habit of reflection. 

M. And are you surprised at this? What is it that reflects in man? Is it 
not the reason? How shall boys then, whose reason is not yet developed, 
reflect as you do? 

C. They do nothing but childish tricks. 

M. That is because they are children. 

C. When it is time for study, they enter upon it so slowly and reluctantly, 
that one looses all patience; but when playtime arrives, see how glad they 
are to get away, just as if man was made to sport. 

M. Man indeed is not made to sport, but the boy, he who is growing up to 
manhood, is. A taste for labor must be gradually instilled into his mind. It 
is wrong therefore to blame him because he has not yet acquired such a 
taste. 

C. And in study hours, children are not quiet one moment. 

M. That is because they are in a condition which is not natural to 
them. The healthy children are only quiet when they sleep; the rest 
of the time they are in active motion. They have nothing to do but to 
think how they shall employ their activity upon some pleasant and profitable 
objects. They find much for their little hands to do, and many objects 
about which to chatter, and in this manner, they expend their animal 
spirits. ‘ 

C. How many vexations they occasion me by their malicious wicked- 
ness ! 

M. Malicious wickedness? I have not often observed this in boys. Give 
me an example of it. 

C. Anexample! Icould write a book full. Even yesterday I let my 
boys go out—it vexes me to think of it. 

M. What was the matter then ? 

C. bee threw snowballs. 

M. And do you call that malicious wickedness? 

C. Not yet! But before I expected it, a snowball struck me in the back— 
struck me, their Instructor. 

M. Was it done for the sake of mortifying you ? 

C. For what else could it have been done? 

M. Ah! that is just the point in which teachers so often fail. They 
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ascribe every little act of mischief and of thoughtlessness, to malice, and in 
this way do injustice to children. Malice is not a common vice of childhood, 
and if they exhibit it at all, it often arises from the bad management of those 
who are grown up. 

C. But what other motive could the boy who threw the snowball at me 
have had, but to vex me ? 

M. To allure you to come and join his pastime. But what did you do 
after you were hit with a snowball ? 

C. I turned round, and inquired who the boy was that threw it. 

M. Well, what answer did you get? 

C. None. I threatened to shut them up all dinner time, if they did not 
tell me who the boy was that insulted me and my character. No one re- 
plied. They all preferred fasting at the room with only a dry crust, rather 
than be so candid as to make known the guilty boy. 

M. I see nothing so abominable in this as you seem to suppose. 

C. What, will you approve of the plot, which these little villains con- 
trived against their master and superior ? 

M. I see no plot or little villains. One of the boys has mischievously 
thrown at you—they all know it. You demand of them the offender. 
You threaten them by your looks, and by the rough voice with which you 
speak, with severe punishment. The boys all feel that it is unjust for 
you to do so,and on that account will not betray their comrade. They 
will go without their dinners, rather than expose a boy, who is on the 
whole a good boy, but a little wanton, to severe chastisement. Granted 
that these boys act wrong in this; but have you not given occasion to 
such conduct by your rigor? Would you know how I should have acted 
had I been in your place? I would have turned round, and ina smiling 
manner said: ‘I believe you want tohave me join you; who is the lit- 
tle hero that wants to try his skill with me?’ The boy would then have 
come forward and “said: ‘I!’ Then, when I had contested a little with 
him, and thrown two or three snowballs, I would have said: ‘ Now, my 
little friend, we have tried our skill with each other, long enough.’ He 
would then have dropped the snowball which he held ready to throw, and 
the play would have ended with universal satisfaction. 

Here Mr. Corydon may stop. If 1 suffered him to speak on, he would 
fill up all the space which I have devoted to my little book. How nume- 
rous will be the complaints of that individual who treats childish propensities 
as crimes. : 


THINKING. 
Extract from Alcott’s ‘ Description of the first Public School in Hartford.’ 


{In the work noticed on our last page, we find the following interesting account 
of a useful exercise, which is practicable in every school.) 


“ The inventive and reflective powers of the children in the third depart- 
ment, are rather more highly cultivated than elsewhere. In the girls’ 
division, when they have been confined to their seats for a considerable 
time, the following plan is some times adopted, both to teach them to think, 
and as a physical exercise." 

“ They are required in the first place to sit still a few moments, and try 
to recall some tact of which they have read or heard; or recollect some 
thing which has fallen within their own range of observation. After a 
short interval of silence, those who have thought of something to say, 
raise their hands. The teacher then selects one from this number, who 
goes to the middle of the floor, and repeats, in:a distinct voice, the fact 
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which she has thought of. Sometimes they walk once round the room 
while they are ouiinn. The pupil then takes her seat, and another 
follows in the same manner. They are very fond of this exercise, and 
I never saw them weary of it; but they always leave off with apparent 
reluctance.”’ 

“ The following is a description of one of these exercises, as nearly as 
the language could be taken at the time; together with a few questions 
from the teacher. Those who engaged in it, were from six to nine years 
of age. Each sentence usually includes what was said by one pupil. Great 
pains are taken to render these little speeches the results of their own mental 
operations.” 

“<Tea is brought from China. It is the leaves of a plant or shrub.’ 
What is a shrub? ‘It is some like a bush.’ Is tea the green leaves of the 
plant, or the dry? ‘The dry; but they are green when they are picked.’ 
‘The Lion is the king of beasts. He is a fierce and dangerous animal, 
and lives in hot climates.’ ‘ Paper is made of linen rags.’ ‘The capital 
of Ohio is the name of the man who first discovered America.’ ‘ Wash- 
ington was remarkable for always telling the truth.’ ‘I live in Hartford, 
in Hartford county; and in the state of Connecticut.’ ‘Columbus lived 
in Italy ; and the people of Italy are said to be some of the sweetest singers 
in the world.’ ‘ Gold is found in plenty in Asia and South America; and 
they dig it out of the ground.’” 

“The following remarks and questions were by a class from three to five 
years of age :” 

“<¢] have been thinking a great while; almost half an hour.’ ‘ What 
are hats made of? Sometimes fur, and sometimes baked straw.’ ‘If I 
have an apple and cut it into five pieces, how many fifths would there be?’ 
‘The Turks do not smoke tobacco ; they smoke opium.’ ”’ 

“In some cases the exercise consists wholly of asking each other inge- 
nious questions on a former reading lesson, or stor which they have heard 
Questions of a moral nature are occasionally asked, which would puzzle the 
philosopher or metaphysician.”’ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Strate or Epvucation in France. 


The Moniteur contains a report to the King, from the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, proposing that, for the future, a detailed account of the 
oa of the funds allotted for the purposes of primary education, 
shall be submitted to the King and the Eioadioes annually ; and that a 
full statistical report of the state of elementary education in Ronee should 
in like manner be made every three years. Appended to this report is a 
schedule, from which it appears that the present number of elementary 
schools in France is 30,796 ; of which 28,618 are Catholic, 904 Protestant, and 
62 Jewish. The aggregate number of children instructed is stated to be 
aes aye in winter, and 681,005 in summer. 

is proportion is very good for Europe, but it would be very bad in the 
United ‘States. she “te 7 

In how many of the free states of North America are such pains taken, to 
ascertain whether men are preparing to be useful citizens, or ignorant and 
criminal subjects for public justice ? 
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Woopwarp Hier Scuoot, Cincinnati. 


This institution was founded in the city of Cincinnati, Nov. 1829, by 
the gentleman whose name it bears, but was not carried into successful 
operation, until October last. It was then opened with three professors ; 
one for Mathematics, one for Languages, and one for the Academic De- 
partment. The number of students is at present 95; but it is expected 
that at the opening of the second session in April, their number will be 150. 

The avails of the property granted by the founder, now pay for the gra- 
tutious instruction of about 50 of the students. These are also gratui- 
tously furnished by the Trustees with books and stationary. The school 
is flourishing, and is rapidly rising into respectability. It has recently 
been found necessary to add a fourth professor, whose duties are to aid 
in conducting the academic department. The buildings when completed 
will be spacious and convenient, and the site of the institution is represented 
as very fine. 


Apams FemaLe Acapemy, Derry, N. H. 


This institution proposes to give, in the highest possible degree, a thorough 
and extensive course of education to females. It is furnished with a good 
Library, Philosophical Apparatus, and Chemical Laboratory. The price 
of board, tuition, &c. is uncommonly low; being estimated as follows, for 
each term of 13 weeks: 

Board, including washing, fuel, and light, $19,50 to $22.74. Use of 
books and stationary, $1,00 to $3,00. Tuition $5,00. It is under the care 
of C. C. P. Gale, A. M., aided by suitable female assistants. 


ARITHMETIC, 


‘Much time is usually lost in the study of arithmetic, because a 
knowledge of the proportion and relation of numbers to each other is not 
early inculcated by means of visible objects. Children should be taught, 
almost from their infancy, to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, small 
numbers of apples, plums, stones, blocks, &c. When they see that two 
plums, added to siz plums, make eight plums, an impression is made on 
their minds which prepares the way for progress. Most people suffer all 
their lives for want of this tangible teaching. In this respect, Holbrook’s 
apparatus has done great good; but a thinking teacher cannot fail to ob- 
serve that the world around him is full of apparatus. Not an object on 
which his eye rests, but may be made to afford useful lessons of instruction. 
Not a pebble or flower in nature’s book, exists in vain.’ 

Alcott’s Hist. Description. 





NOTICES. 


Child’s Expositor and Sabbath School Teacher's Assistant. First series. 
By L. F. Clark, A. M., Associate Principal of Westfield Academy. Second 
edition. Schenectady, Wilson & Wood, 1831. 


We intended long since to notice this interesting manual of Evangelical His- 
tory. It isa simple account of the life of Christ, condensed from all the Evan- 
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gelists, and presented in a continued narrative, in the nagny of childhood. It 
is accompanied by explanatory notes, which contain such a variety of illustra- 
tions from the Scriptures themselves, and from the best writers on biblical 
antiquities, as we have.never seen collected in the same compass. An interest- 
ing and comprehensive account of Sacred Geography is added, together with a 
series of questions on the work, While we are aware of the necessity of great 
lainness in addressing children, we think the language might in many instances 
more elevated without injury, and the hymns anuexed to the lessons are not 
always selected in the best manner. The writer seldom introduces any opinions 
which would not be universally received. We consider this little work one of 
the most valuable manuals which has been offered to the Sunday School teacher. 

A historical Description of the First Public School in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, now under the superintendence of J. Olney, A. M., with a par- 
tienlar account of its methods of instruction and discipline, accompanied 
by general remarks on common schools. By Wm. A. Alcott. 12mo. pp. 
102. Hartford, D. F. Robinson & Co. 


We regret that a simple statement of facts, forming the basis of valuable ob- 
servations, should be liable to have a prejudice excited by a title of such un- 
reasonable length; but if our readers can get over this obstacle, at the outset, 
we can promise them an interesting view of the progress and methods of in- 
struction, of an improved common school. 

The school in question was formed by the union of three, previously existing 
in the first school district of Hartford, in order to obtain the important advan- 
tage of classifying the pupils, according to their age and acquirements. The 
result has shown, that the plan promotes economy, no less than improvement ; 
and renders the labors of the instructor more efficient, as well as less severe, in 
proportion to the number of ago It was organized in 1810; and was brought 
nearly to its present state, by the labours of Messrs. Webb and Talcott, who 
were principals during the first seventeen years of its existence. It has been 


improved in some respects, during the four years past, under the direction of 
Mr. Olney, its present principal, and the very able assistant teachers, some of 


whom have been in the institution, from ten to fifteen years, and have thus ac- 
quired that experience, which is of the greatest value. 

The school is divided into three departments, each occupying one story of 
the building. The whole school contains from 500 to 600 pupils, from three 
to sixteen years of age, under the care of the principal, and ten assistant teach- 
ers, eight of whom are females. We cannot suffer the occasion to pass with- 
out speaking of the strong evidence of the importance of employing females 


more extensively in the business of instruction, afforded by the character of 


this school, in connection with the fact, stated by Mr. Alcott, that most of the 
recitations are heard by female teachers. While we know not but masculine 
energy, (we mean that which is not usually possessed by females) may be neces- 
sary in directing a large school, we cannot resist the conviction, that feminine 


mildness and patience, are most efficient with young children, in the details of 


instruction and government. 

The methods of instruction in Writing, Mental and Written Arithmetic, and 
Grammar, appear to have nothing peculiar. In Reading, some improvements 
have been introduced, designed to render it less mechanical. History is made 
more interesting by the study of newspapers, (among which is the Juvenile 
Rambler,) and a reference to the passing events of the day. Geography ap- 
pears to have been taught substantially on the improved plan now adopted, for 
ten years past. Music has been introduced as a branch of instruction with 
happy effect, and the school is opened and closed with singing. Natural Phi- 
losophy is studied, but, as Mr. Alcott observes, with little interest, for want 
of apparatus. 

We cannot pass by one defect, which has been strongly impressed upon us 
in visiting this school, because we believe it is not a solitary case ;—we mean, 
the confinement of one hundred little children, in a low basement room, poorly 
= and aired, with only six square feet to each individual pupil, in place of 
fifteen or twenty,—the least quantity which ought to be furnished. We hope 
the same spirit of enterprise and perseverance by the author, which founded 
this school, will remove this serious evil. 

The work is interspersed with valuable and practical remarks, which are 
evidently the result of reflection and experience; and we can cordially re- 
commend it to all who are concerned with commoa schools. 
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